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MONTEREY—THE METROPOLIS OF 


By FANNIE B. Warp. 

Monterey, the capital of Nuevo Leon and the larg- | of France it was also the capital of Coahuila and Tamau 
est of the five frontier States of Mexico, lies some 700 | lipas, and the most important commercial point in all 
miles north of the capital of the Republic, and about 200 | Northern Mexico. During the governorship of General 
miles south of the Rio Grande. Santiago Vidaurri, whose great influence with the Libera) 
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party, in return for services rendered against Santa Anna, 
obtained numerous concessions and privileges for the 
commerce of Monterey. Merchants brought their goods 
here from San Luis Potosi, Zacatecas, Durango, and 
even far-away Chihuahua. But since that good man’s 
day these advantages have been considerably curtailed, 
and the olden honors and emoluments divided among the 
neighboring states. It has now a population of about 
40,000, and being the nearest place of importance to the 
border—about as far southeast from the dividing river as 
San Antonio—the flourishing city of the Alamo is north- 
east of it—its steady growth and prosperity is assured. 

It is nestled in the midst of the Sierra Madres, and de- 
rives its name (Monte—Rey, king mountain) from the 
great Sierra de la Mitra, which is truly a ‘‘ king’ among 
mountains, with peak shaped like a huge mitre, rising 
west of the town. From the earliest days of Catholicism 
in this country, the faithful have devoutly believed that 
within the heart of this stupendous height enormous 
treasure is hidden, to be revealed to God’s children in 
His own good time by miraculous removal of the mitre. 

On the east stands the giant Sierra de la Silla (Saddle 
Mountain), while the main range, with here and there a 
ragged peak, throws up an impassable wall of precipitous 
cliffs on three sides of the town, except where broken by 
defiles and cahions. No pen can describe the ever-changing 
beauty of these ‘‘ mother mountains ’—the Sierra Madres 
Even their color is never seen twice alike ; rosy in the 
morning, blue and brown at noonday, amethyst at sunset, 
purple at night, every passing cloud, every change in 
the atmosphere, gives them a different tint. Sometimes 
their tops are lost in clouds ; again the summits are dis- 
tinctly visible, while fleecy patches float far below them ; 
and anon the whole range grows indistinct and misty, as 
though the ‘‘ Madres” had vailed themselves and re- 
treated. The sight of them in this Summer land of sweet 
idleness is a perpetual tonic, a rest, an inspiration, and 
makes plain the Psalmist’s words, ‘‘ J will look unto the 
hills whence cometh my help !”” 

The history of Monterey, like that of all modern Mex- 
ico, is blended with the annals of the Church. The early 
Spanish Fathers who came over to convert the Indians, 
followed the roving tribes as they moved from place 
to place in search of richer fruits or better game, holding 
divine services wherever practicable. Whenever a halt 
was made, the missionaries erected rude jacals (huts) of 
branches, which served for sanctuaries, and in many cases 
the primitive leafy church in time became a permanent 
mission. Thus it was that Monterey was born. 

Fray Andres de Leon, who came over immediately after 
the conquest, happened to build his jacal here, and held 
service in it daily until (in 1592) his mission was firmly 
established. Then Montemayor came, and in September 
20th, 1596, formally founded the town. 
thereafter the central figure of this metropolitan city of 
Nuevo Leon—the nucleus around which everything grew, 
and upon which all depended—was its one church, a 
mud-hovel roofed with hay. But by-and-by the good 
Fray de Leon succeeded in obtaining funds from the 
mother country, and built a convent for Franciscans 
upon the site of the primitive jaca/, which still forms part 
of one of the fashionable churches of Monterey—the 
Iglesia de San Francisco. 

In those days sanctuaries were also forts and houses of 
refuge, and as early as 1626 it had the same high wall and 
strong tower which still distinguish this most interest- 
ing landmark. For 150 years, however, its roof was still 


For several years 


of dried grass, which sparks repeatedly burned or winds 
blew away, and not until 1753 was it capped with this roof 
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of sabine beams topped with arches of solid adobe, which 
look capable of defying all storms to come till the Resur- 
rection morning. Its great wooden doors are worm-eaten 
and rickety ; but the crossed arms painted upon them— 
one, naked, representing the people ; the other, sleeved in 
scarlet and purple, the protectiug power of the Church— 
are plainly visible. Grass and cactus have sprung and 
faded, and sprung again through more than a century of 
seasons upon its roof, and among the arches a young 
tree is thriftily growing in the drifted dust of the years, 
Its old tower, reached by an outside stairway, whose 
stones have been worn hollow by many feet, contains a 
so-called ‘‘ chime” of antique bells, which make an un- 
earthly clatter when ‘‘ the ringers ring with the will,” as 
they do at every hour in the day. In the vaults below it 
is said that the Inquisition was located, in days when that 
remnant of medieval barbarism prevailed in Mexico. 

It would be dark and gloomy enough within the old 
church, were it not for many candles which the faithful 
have kept burning through all the centuries. At what- 
ever hour of day or evening one enters, there are always 
worshipers upon their knees, murmuring their Spanish 
prayers or whispering at confessional gratings. The taste 
of the early fathers seems to have rioted in gorgeous 
coloring, and the whole Blessed Family, saints included, 
are clad in all the colors of the rainbow. The Christs are 
exceedingly bloody and lugubrious, often with purple 
legs and blue hair, and roses as large as cabbages grow- 
ing out of the wounds in hands and feet, and from the 
heart of each Mother of Sorrows a real dagger is osten- 
tatiously protruding. This old Iglesia de San Francisco 
has a wonderful fascination. One loves to climb its 
moldy tower, and perch with the birds among its rusty 
bells, looking down into the courts, now weed-grown ani 
deserted, where nuns and monks walked in other days ; 
while the sighing of the wind seems echoing the voices of 
those who suffered in the vaults beneath in the name of 
the merciful Jesus. 

The cathedral, or rather La Iglesia Mayor, which an- 
swers the purpose, is an imposing edifice in a city whose 
adobe structures have rarely but one story. This Main 
Church, which is known as the Cathedral, has existed 
since 1604, but, like the San Francisco, was at first only 
a hay-roofed jacal, which required constant repairs. 

In 1635 the present church was begun, but progressed 
so slowly that, half a century later, it was not yet ready 
for occupancy. Then the priests took it in hand, and by 
soliciting alms, in the course of fifteen years had finished 
the first vault. Encouraged by this rapid (?) progress, 
some wealthy citizens came to the rescue, and in 1791 it 
was declared completed. The outside walls are colored a 
pale yellow, with much carving and stucco-work in dis 
relief, representing the usual puffy-cheeked angels and 
cherubim of the artist’s imagination—the former with 
remarkable development of limb, and the latter with no 
limbs at all. 

High up in the towers, around which countless doves 
are constantly sailing, is a wonderful old clock, made in 
the City of Mexico in 1786, by Antonio Velasquez. Not 
only has this ancient horologe told the passing hours to 
successive generations, but strikes the quarters also by 
another bell, whose deep, resonant tones may be heard by 
all the city. In the other towers several bells are always 
clamoring, indicating nearly continuous service during 
every day in the year. 

It is, indeed, a ‘dim, religious light ” within La Iglesia 
Mayor, for its small, heavily-barred windows are high up 
under the roof, and daylight is admitted only through 
the elaborately carved side doors. The great altar in 
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front, reaching from floor to ceiling, is very fine, the relablo 
carefully carved and gilded. Ten life-sized saints stand 
forth upon it, each with the same cast of countenance, 
and flow of drapery, and with precisely the same expres- 
sion of sanctified curiosity upon each golden face, which 
the wear and tear of a century has not subdued. There 
are the usual pictures, images, crucifixes innumerable, 
and all other paraphernalia of the Roman Catholic faith, 
only these are in better taste than those of most Mexicar. 
churches ; for the Bishop of the Diocese, Ignacio Montes 
Je Oca y Obregon, is a gentleman of great culture and 
refinement, who has traveled in all lands, and learned 
the best the world has to offer. 

In another portion of the Cathedral, which serves as a 
chapel, a vault is built into the wall, whose front looks 
like the highly ornamental door of a wardrobe. Within are 
shelved the bones of the successive Bishops of Linares, in 
the following order as to dates: 1799, 1815, 1821, 1844. 
The whole immense pile is floored by a succession of 
trap-doors, each bearing a number and a groove for lift- 
ing. Underneath, for many years, the dead of Monterey 
were buried, until the vaults were declared filled to the 
brim. 

Some of the special ceremonies in this church are ex- 
ceedingly touching. For instance, at intervals during 
the ‘‘ month of Mary,” after a Mass in which is much jubi- 
lant music of viol and cornet, it is the custom for living 
virgins, dressed in white, like brides, with flowing vails 
and orange blossoms, to march in procession around the 
sanctuary. The first four dark-eyed seforitas carry a 
litter upon their shoulders—lace-covered and flower- 
strewn—upon which stands an image of the Blessed 
Virgin ; several little girls precede them, also clad in 
white and carrying tall white lilies. The whole motley 
multitude follows, all with lighted candles, singing as 
they go; while priests in their choicest vestments, and 
scarlet-robed choir-boys with swinging censers, tinkling 
bells and uplifted crosses, walk solemnly in advance. 
Before the altar of every saint—and they are many—the 
people halt, the sacred litter is deposited upon a lace- 
draped shrine, and all kneel while hymns are chanted 
and flowers strewn; when the procession moves on as 
before, till the circuit of the church is completed. 

Again, in the Autumn, upon All Souls’ Day, when the 
nation prays in the churches, each for his own dead, the 
scene is impressive. For hours the bells toll dismally, 
and the streets are full of black-robed figures, silently 
wending their way to the place of supplication. In the 
centre of each darkened sanctuary the black-palled 
funeral dais is erected, with its flickering candles and 
grim suggestions. The altars are draped with crape, the 
usual gaudy roses replaced by black ones, and sombre 
banners bear in Spanish the legend, ‘‘ Remember the 
Deal.” The kneeling multitude, all with devout faces 
turned toward the cross, the symbol of their hope, repeat 
their prayers so earnestly that the united voices sound 
like the distant roaring of the sea. They are mostly of 
that sex who are ‘First at the cradle and last at the 
tomb,” and each countenance tells its tale of sorrow. 
There are orphaned children, the widow in her weeds, 
the white-haired mother bereft of sons and daughters ; 
every family, high or low, sends its mourning Rachel, for 
the common sorrow touches all impartially, and death is 
alike a tragedy in palace or hovel. 

And it does not detract from the solemnity of such 
©ecasions to know that one in knecling above the dead of 
“ hundred years, with only a board between ! 

According to the Bull Relata Semper, the elevation of this 
Parish of Linares to the rank of a bishopric was ordered 
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by the Pope, and so declared in 1779. Thirteen years later 
came a royal decree from the King of Spain, ordering the 
building of a cathedral in Monterey. Governor Valdez 
selected the site which pleased him best; on the north 
side of the city, in the vicinity of the now-ruined citadel. 
The work was begun, but after three years’ labor and the 
expenditure of $60,000, it was abandoned because of dif- 
ferences which had arisen between the Governor and the 
Chapter of the Bishopric. Shortly afterward Governor 
Valdez died, and though there was then an ample fund 
especially appropriated for the purpose, neither the 
Church powers nor succeeding governors seemed to have 
sufficient ambition to carry on the enterprise. So the 
abortive beginning, now moss-grown with age, still stands 
a mcnument to the Mexican mafiana (to-morrow), which, 
like ours—according to the poet’s assurance—‘‘ never 
comes, ” 

There are several other equally interesting churches in 
Monterey—of course, all Catholic—each with its tra- 
dition, which the faithful devoutly believe. Among them 
is La Capilla de la Purisima, which has given its name to 
the west quarter of the town. Its history is as follows: 
About a century and a half ago there came a great deluge, 
when for forty days and nights it rained without inter- 
mission. Great floods, pouring down from the Sierra 
Madre, came surging through Santa Catalina, carrying all 
before them, and Monterey was in imminent danger. An 
Indian woman, who made shoes for a living, possessed a 
wooden image of the Virgin, and when the floods were 
rising in the suburbs she took it to the water’s edge and 
prayed to it, when, lo! the torrent immediately receded, 
and the city was saved! Then this poor woman and her 
humble neighbors erected a jacal upon the spot, called 
La Casa del Virgen, in which the precious image was en- 
shrined. Here the women for miles around were wont to 
come and pray; and by-and-by, a rich lady, dying in 
Monterey, left a legacy with which to build a better 
house of worship. La Capilla de la Purisima is the 
result, a handsome little church upon the site of the old 


jacal. 


So many believing creatures desired to be buried where 
the great miracle had been performed, that a populous 
graveyard once occupied the spot ; but the growing city 
spread out all around it, and in 1858 the bones were re- 
moved. When those now living in the vicinity have occa- 
sion to dig in their dooryards, or the courts of their 
houses, it is no uncommon thing,eto this day, to turn up 
skulls and marrow-bones. 

In another portion of Monterey a magnificent church, 
called El Roble (the oak) is nearly completed, after more 
than a century of building. It derives its name and chief 
interest from the legend of a little chapel in the rear. 
The Virgin of the Roble, who has given her name to the 
locality, is very small, and with complexion like that of 
an Ethiopian. Many years ago a pious monk, who went 
daily to pray under an oak-tree, found her one mprning 
standing in the heart of it. henceforth all the people 
came there to revere her, until the Roble chapel was 
built, when she was enshrined therein. But, strange to 
say, the Virgin preferred her ‘‘ heart of oak,” and how- 
ever securely the chapel doors were locked at night, she 
was always found in tho morning standing in the tree, 
until, one day, the oak was rent in twain by light- 
ning, after which catastrophe she remained quietly in the 
chapel. 

Now comes the strangest part of the story. When the 
grand new Iglesia Mayor was completed, the bishop de- 
sired to place this wonderful Virgin among his choicest 
treasures, and had a special niche prepared for her. Sho 
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was duly installed therein, with great pomp and cere- 
mony, while all the people fell down adoring. But the 
very next morning, when the Cathedral was unlocked as 
usual at daybreak, behold her niche was empty! On 
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going to the little old chapel of the Roble, there she was 
in her accustomed place, and her sacred robes were all | 


dusty and draggled ; which proved conclusively in the 
minds of many that she had actually walked through the 
midnight streets of Monterey, from one sanctuary to the 
other ! 

The sight-seer in Monterey is told that one of the first 
things he must visit is the ‘‘ Bishop’s Pleasure Palace,”’ 
situated on Obispado Hill, west of the town. Naturally, 
from its high-sounding name, the unsophisticated tourist 
imagines it to be a fine res- 
idence, but it is in reality 
the only ‘‘ruin ” of which 
the section can boast. It is 
exactly one hundred years 
since Monseigneur Verger 
began building this old pile, 
intending it as a Summer 
retreat for the Bishops of 
Linares. It was in a time 
of famine, and its erection 
was also a work of charity, 
for hundreds of poor people 
were employed in bringing 
these great blocks of stone 
up the mountain upon their 
backs. It seems incredible 
that such a task could have 
been accomplished, but by 
it the problem of our school- 
days is solved, and we un- 
derstand at last how Cortez 
transported that historic 
fleet of ships, built upon 
the coast and borne over 
the heights, to the Lake of 
Mexico. Nearly all the labor 
in this queer country is per- 





formed by man-power, {ow 
carts or horses being em- 
ployed. We meet human 
beasts of burden carrying 
wardrobes on their heads, 
pianos on their backs, or 
huge blocks of building 
stone, with apparent ease 
The Mexican Indians wh) 
transport goods from th» 
interior are so trained that 
they will tire the strongest 
horse, in equal time ani 
distance, carrying from 10) 
to 150 pounds. It is an 
actual fact that, after mak- 
ing a long trip thus heay- 
ily loaded, on the return, 
they fill their baskets with 
stones, their strained and 
distorted muscles requiring 
the burden to which they 
had been accustomed. 
From the summit of Obis- 
pado Hill the magnificent 
view amply repays the toil 
of the ascent. Below sleeps 
the ancient city in its mountain setting, and the heights 
close in on every hand, growing grander the nearer we 
approach. Traces of the American invasion of 1846 are 
everywhere visible. These rust-eaten cannon lying all 
around were spiked by General Taylor, for he stormed 
and took this palace. Away over on the other side of the 
town, from the topmost peak of the lofty Sierra de 1a Silla, 
the American colors floated over the downfall of Monterey. 
The city had then but four streets, running east and west. 
Through these streets our soldiers stormed, fighting all the 
way. Every house was a barricade to be taken, every rooni 
ascene of murder, and, as always, it was the innocent who 
suffered most—those who scarcely knew even the cause 
of the invasion. It tovk General Taylor’s men two weeks 
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to make the ascent of Saddle Mountain, and the flag once 
planted there waved unmolested until it fell to pieces ; for 
the feat was never repeated, except by the lips of our 
countrymen. As it is about the only American legend 
pertaining to this section, it is an oft-told tale, which 
every wanderer from the land of the Stars and Stripes is 
forced to listen to till patriotic fervor fails. It is difficult 
to enthuse much over the doings of our soldiers here, for 


called-for. Under all the international talk which to-de,, 
prevails, runs a current deep and strong, in Mexico, of 
animosity toward Americans. The native Mexicans of to- 
day—the leaders, politicians, fighters—were born of the 
trouble and horror of the war, and inherited from their 
panic-stricken mothers the hatred which is ‘‘ bred in the 
bone.” But to return to the Bishop’s Pleasure Palace. 
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On the front an exquisite little chapel was built, where for | 
many years Our Lady of Guadalupe, the patron saint of | 


Mexico, was honored. It has a magnificent dome and 
some elegant carving upon the outer pillars, whose deli- 
cate tracery is still beautiful, despite its otherwise 
wretched condition. The handsome altars and fine paint- 
ings it once contained are still preserved in the Hospital 
de Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario, sustained by the clergy in 
Monterey. The “ palace ” portion of the edifice was never 
finished. As early as 1816 its original purpose had been 
abandoned, and it was occupied by General Arredondo as 
an artillery quarter. During the American war it was 
changed into a fortification, and is again a quarter for 
artillery. Its roofless central apartment contains nothing 
but an immense dry well. The dark rooms surrounding 
it,which have only the doors leading into the inner apart- 
ment for light and air, are like moldy dungeons, tenanted 
by rats and ragged soldiers. We are assured that Los 
Mexicanos are men of steel, and that any one of these 
warriors can ‘lick five” of Uncle Samuel's. 

When the prisons become overcrowded, the army is re- 
cruited from the ranks of criminals sentenced for life, and 
the police is frequently recruited from the ranks of the 
army. Thus it often happens that an ex-murderer, de- 
veloped into a soldier, and armed cap-a-pie with divers 
and sundry munitions. of war, is set to watch other 
criminals not yet emerged from the primary chrysalis. 
The city streets are repaired and most public improve- 
ments made, by prisoners from the penitentiary, closely 
guarded by soldiers. Day by day as I watch them from 
my window, unable to tell ‘‘which is which,” only by 
bayonets in the hands of some and shovels in otheys—not 
by any varying degrees of rascality or virtue expressed in 
their faces—I marvel much why they do not divide up 
weapons and run away together. The Mexican police are 
striking-looking figures, clad in scanty linen and much 
‘‘brief authority,” with rusty, old-fashioned cavalry 
sabres dangling at their heels, and equally antiqne-look- 
ing pistols pendent from their belts. In some respects 
these Mexican cities are better governed than any I ever 
saw in other lands. Here are no drunken riots, no saloon 
brawls, little thieving, and less murder within corporate 
limits. The least disorderly action, even loud talking in 
the streets, causes prompt arrest, and to be suspected of 
being a disturber of the public peace, is almost as 
dangerous to personal liberty as actual commission of 
crime. It is so little while since Revolutions were the 


order of the hour, that Mexico has not yet become accus- 
tomed to the situation and modified her laws to suit a 
time of peace. An American finds himself environed 
here, on every hand, by laws which he cannot compre- 
hend. For instance. any one carrying 2 package upon 
the streets after eight p.m. is liable to arrest. 


A person, 
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either walking or driving after eleven o'clock at night is 
accosted by the watchman with the query: Quien es/ 
or Donde vive ?—‘* Who are you ?” or ** Where do you 
live ?” Receiving no reply, the vigilant guardian of the 
peace may shoot if he pleases. This is rather severe on 
those luckless Americans who do not even understand the 
language, and whose replies are generally more forcible 
I never heard of the law being carried into 
full effect, but nevertheless it stands upon the statutes 
and is liable to be enforced. In Mexico prisoners are 
never pampered, as sometimes by over-zealous philan- 
thropists in our Estados Unidos del Norte. Here the 
penitentiaries are bare of all but the merest necessaries— 
tortillas (cakes made of pounded corn and water) for food, 
a stone bench for a bed, unremitting toil and most rigor- 
ous discipline. Army life is scarcely less to be dreaded, 
with its forced marches, scanty fare, harsh discipline and 
hopeless bondage. 

The Municipal Palace, a large square, two-story struc 
ture, covered with dazzlingly white cement, is justly th 
pride of Monterey. It stands between two plazas, and is 
surrounded by a series of arches, which form a wide cor- 
ridor. Inside is the Supreme Court-room ; in which the 
State Legislature also holds its sessions, police head- 
quarters, and various other apartments devoted to the 
several branches of the Government. On occasions of 
great fiestus—as, for instance, the 16th of September, 
which answers to our 4th of July—this building is mag- 
nificent in its simple elegance, when fully illuminated 
and surmounted by the national colors. 

Whatever else a Mexican city may lack, it has always 
plenty of plazas—public squares. Monterey has more 
than the usual quota, rejoicing in not less than a dozen, 
Some of them are bare, dusty places, without tree or 
shrub, while others are full of bloom and beauty. 

In every town is one plaza especially devoted to com 
meree, where all manner of commodities, from cheese te 
jewelry, vegetables, drygoods, fruits, pulque, pottery, pigs, 
goats, and poultry, (alive and dead ), shoes, everything 
the imagination can conceive, are daily offered for sale. In 
cities the Municipal Government has erected buildings 
to shield buyers and sellers from the tropical sun ; but in 
villages if anybody wants a shade he must set it up for 
himself, which he does with two poles and a blanket. 
Monterey has a fine market-house, with spiral staircase 
leading to its tower, and arched adobe roof supported by 
Corinthian pillars. The markets are among the most 
picturesque sichts in Mexico. Not only are the tropival 
fruits and national wares and commodities strange to us, 
but the /abitans are stranger still. The seller, whether 
man or woman, sits upon the ground, the goods ranged 
in little piles upon a straw mat or bit of canvas. If a 
man, he is silent and taciturn (but never forgets to cheat 
you out of a cent or two im change), a wide old som- 
brero pulled down #ver his shaggy brows, sandals laced 
with leather strings wpon his dusty feet, and a bright- 
hued sarape (native blanket) wrapped closely around his 
shoulders, however hot the day. If a woman, she is gen- 
erally garrulous and coquettish, her long, black, matted 
locks uncovered, a loose chemise not in the least disguis- 
ing her figure to the waist, and scanty petticoat half con- 
cealing her bare, brown legs. 

In every market-place is always a fountain or great 
stone well, and to it Egyptian figures are constantly 
coming. Mischievous boys, with long poles over their 
shoulders and pails suspended from either end, take in- 
finite pains to deluge stray dogs, or tilt a little water 
upon the curiors stranger, for ‘‘ boys will be boys,” even 


in Mexico. Lercfooted women in blue rebosos and red 
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petticoats, strike picturesque attitudes worthy an artists’ 
admiration, one hand upon the hip—the other dark, 
slender arm stretched up to hold the great water-jar 
firmly upon the shoulder. Centuries ago, in the far 
Orient, Rebecca carried just such dull-red pottery, in 
similar fashion, when Jacob fell in love with her at the 
well. 

In Mexico nobody goes to market but servants and 
sight-seeing tourists. A Mexican lady or gentleman of 
social standing would no more be seen there than would 
you, dear reader, at the Theatre Comique. The native 
female aristocrat is seldom seen upon the streets at all, 
and never unattended. If she walks to church at noon- 
day, a friend or relative accompanies her, or a servant 
follows close behind ; and she may not ride in her own 
carriage with only the coachman in front. A Mexican 
gentleman would no more be seen carrying a bundle of 
the smallest size than he would a hod upon his back. 
There are exceptions to all rules, and I am informed that 
it is considered no special humiliation to carry a book, 
providing it be a small one and is not wrapped in paper ; 
but there they draw the line. 

The fashionable promenade and chief beauty of Mon- 
terey is its Plaza de Zaragosa, which lies in the centre of 
the city, surrounded by the most important edifices of 
church and state. It is full of trees, has a fine old 
marble fountain in the centre, whose big spouting dol- 
phins were the work of a master hand, and a smaller 
fountain among the roses on each side of it. Shaded 
paths, outlined by wicker-work of cane, and bordered by 
violets, cross and recross in all directions, through a 
wilderness of flowers, banana plants and orange-trees. 
Around the outside runs a wide double walk of cement, 
made by Mexican masons, which is as hard, white and 
smooth as polished marble. Both outside and in are 
rows of marble benches, in shape and size suggestive of 
sarcophagi and the morgue, but toning in more artisti- 
cally with the general effect than any more modern con- 
trivances of wood or iron cotld possibly do. The mili- 
tary band plays several evenings of every week in this 
plaza, and then all Monterey turns out among the roses. 
It is an universal Mexican custom to walk much in the 
plazas, and all classes indulge in it. Round and round 
they go, the ladies, always with their chaperones or male 
relatives, marching sedately in one direction, and the 
gentlemen in the other, so that they are continually 
meeting. 

It is the correct thing to bow the first time one meets 
an acquaintance, and afterward to deport one’s self like a 
follower in a funeral procession, who is not permitted to 
recognize his dearest friend. Such a thing as stopping 
for a little pleasant chat by the wayside is not dreamed 
of ; for the laws of the Medes and Persians were not more 
strict and unchangeable than the social customs of the 
highest classes in Mexico. 

These public breathing-places are a blessing to the 
young, for about the only rendezvous where Mexican gal- 
lants can gaze upon the object of their affections are here 
and at church. Gentlemen may not call familiarly and 
visit en famille, or take the young ladies out to walk or 
drive, to ball or theatre, as in our own blessed country. 
They regard the free-and-easy ways of foreigners with 
uplifted hands of holy horror, and find it hard to believe 
that there is any virtue outside their own borders. But 
“the old, old story,” as new to-day as when learned by 
the first pair in Eden, will be told here as elsewhere, and 
southern blood is not slow to learn it. 

A Mexican youth must undergo great privation and trib- 
nlation before he can hope to win a wife. Of course he 
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has no acquaintance with his lady love, and may not go 
boldly and call upon her like an honest man. So he 
meanders to and fro before her windows until he sueceeds 
in attracting her attention, sometimes attracting the atten- 
tion of the police, paterfamilias’s, boot, or the bull-dog 
instead. If the ‘‘dark-eyed daughter of old Castile” 
smiles but once upon him, he bolder grows, and throws 
bouquets with billet-doux hidden in their hearts, through 
the bars of her window when the old folk are not looking. 
If the affections of the imprisoned damsel are not other- 
wise bestowed, she naturally is not slow to respond, and 
then you may be sure her attendance at church is more 
constant than ever, and her precious health demands a 
vast amount of exercise in the plaza ! 

In this tropical climate it is the fashion to go to the 
cathedral very early in the morning, and the young 
people’s route thereto invariably lies through the plaza. 
Day after day, before it is fairly light, expectant lovers 
may be seen waiting among the roses for the arrival of 
their dulcineas. They glance and smile, but may not 
speak to each other, and silently each follows his sweet- 
heart into the dim old church, where, I venture to assert, 
many a kneeling youth, with eyes devoutly fixed, has 
worshiped a living saint rather than dead ones ! 

Truly this Plaza de Zaragosa is a charming place, 
especially when the moon is shining upon it. When the 
air is heavy with the breath of jessamine and orange blos- 
soms, and the fountain is softly murmuring, and the 
band playing its sensuous southern airs, any saint in the 
salendar, if living, would feel fis pulses quicken under 
the influence. 

The Hotel de Fernando was once the prominent hos- 
telry of Monterey ; but a few years ago its interior was 
destroyed by fire, and being the joint property of various 
heirs, who are in litigation, it is not likely to be soon re- 
stored. The Hotel de Iturbide is just now also without 
a landlord, and so the Casa de Haselbart—now called the 
Hotel de Monterey—of which we give an interior and ex- 
terior view, is the only place open to the traveling publie. 
Like all other Mexican houses, the hotels are of Moorish 
architecture, with barred windows and floors of brick or 
stone ; the rooms built round and opening into central 
courts, surrounded by wide, cement-paved corridors. 
There is generally a fountain in each of these courts, 
where figs, bananas and oranges are growing, and flowers 
blossom the whole year through. 

A curious place to visit, if one is anatomically inclined, 
is the ‘‘Ojo de Agua,” which, Titerally translated, means 
‘‘eye of waters.” It is a series of clear, cool springs, 
bubbling up in the heart of the city, the united watess 
forming a river, which is bridged over in many places. 
Here the lower classes of both sexes perform their ablu- 
tions without the formality of bathing-dresses, and here 
the women do their washing. At all hours of the day the 
shores are lined with kneeling figures, scrubbing away at 
the city’s dirty linen (which is generally dried and ironed 
on the spot), and at five o’clock, the popular bathing 
hour, the human form divine may be studied in all its 
phases, 

The Virgin’s bridge, spanning the Ojo de Agua River, in 
an out-of-the-way portion of the city, is an interesting 
landmark, which most tourists fail to find. It is an old 
structure, of solid stone, the date of whose building is 
lost in antiquity. There is a tradition concerning it, 
which I cannot vouch for, but will “ tell the tale as t’was 
told to me.” Many years ago there were a number of 
American prisoners here, cay ‘ured in some frontier raid, 
who were confined in the ermmon prison, and forced to 
work on the roads with Mexican criminals. A bridge 
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was needed at this point, but to build one was an exceed- 
ingly difficult undertaking, as the current of the river was 
too deep and strong for adobe, and no large stones were 
to be found ueurer than the mountains. So the authori- 
ties decided to offer the American captives their liberty, 
on condition that they would bridge the river with stone 
within a specified time. It seemed an impossible feat, 
for the days allotted to the accomplishment were few, 
and they had none of our modern apparatus for bridge* 
building. But, sustained by the thought of promised 
freedom, they toiled bravely night and day, bringing 
upon their backs, from the distant mountains, these great 
stones, and placing them with bleeding hands. Within 
an hour of the specified time the work was finished, and— 
so the story runs—this is the way they were set at liberty. 
Next morning, at daybreak, they were marched out, man- 
acled two and two, all stiff and exhausted as they were 
from superhuman exertion, into the middle of the bridge 
they had just built, when, without word of warning or 
time to say a prayer, a squad of artillery was ordered 
to fire upon them, till all were killed. Exactly in the 
centre, as if to mark the tragedy, was later placed a co- 
lossal statue of the Virgin. The image stands upon a 
lofty pedestal, surrounded by the usual legless cherubim. 
Because of its presence, all good Catholics never cross 
the bridge without first crossing themselves—a paradoxi- 
cal statement, but true, nevertheless. And it is said that 
if a sick person lies at the foot of this Virgin over night, 
he will find himself killed or cured in the morning. 

It is impossible to do the beautiful and historic city of 
Monterey justice in one short chapter. If these brief out- 
lines serve to stimulate health-seeking travelers to try its 
balmy air and healing mineral springs, the object of the 
writer will have been gained. This lotus land, which is 





as old as time and as quaint as Egypt, is a marvelous 
conglomeration of the ancient and the modern, the pa- 
thetic and the ludicrous—and Monterey is the flower of 
itall. If you would see Mexico while the glamour of the 
past is upon her, you must come quickly, for the prince— 
whose name is Young America—is already on the way to 
awaken the Sleeping Beauty from the repose of centuries. 


—_ — ~--e —— 


CASPAR HAUSER. 
AN UNSOLVED RIDDLE. 


In the public gardens of Anspach, Bavaria, stands a 
small monument in sandstone, bearing this inscription : 


Hic Occuutus 
OccuLTo OccIsus EST 
MDCCCXXXIII. 


If the traveler will extend his walk to the churchyard 
of the same town, he may there read these words upon a 
tombstone: 

Hic gaceT Casparvus HAUSER, 
JENIGMA Sur TEMPORIS, 
IGnota NATIVITAS, 
OccuLTa Mors, 
MDCCCXXXIII, 


These records commemorate an event which, for many 
years, excited extraordinary curiosity and interest far 
beyond the obscure locality in which it occurred—an 
event shrouded in a mystery which some of the most 
astute minds of Europe in vain endeavored to penetrate, 
and which, to this day, remains unsolved. The identity 
of the Man in the Iron Mask, and the authorship of the 
Letters of Junius, may yet find a clew in historical or 
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documentary evidence, but it is barely within the limits 
of possibility that the secret which so many years ago 
poor Caspar Hauser carried to his grave will ever be 
revealed. 

Whether we invest him with great interest as a prince 
wrongfully debarred of his sovereign rights, or pity him 
as the innocent victim of unexampled cruelty, or de- 
nounce him as a vulgar impostor, the true story of his 
origin, of his life and of his death, remains beyond our 
ken. 

On the 26th of May, 1828, great excitement was caused 
in the ancient town of Nirnberg by the report that a 
‘wild man” had been captured in the streets, and con- 
signed for safe custody to the city jail. Further inquiry 
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pocket addressed to ‘ His Honor the Captain of Cavalry Command- 
ing the 4th Squadron in the 6th Schwélische Regiment in Nirn- 
berg.’ 

“ This induced the citizen to lead him to the guard-room at the 
Neuethor, with a view to obtain information. On their way the cit- 
izen attempted to draw him into conversation, but was soon eon- 
| vinced that from want of comprehension on the part of the 
| Stranger, this was impossible. Arrived at the guard-room, the 
| young man was, after production of the letter, directed to the not 

distant house then occupied by the captain. In the absence of bis 
| Master, a servant took pains to question him, but failed to obtain 
; any satisfactory answers. The captain, on his arrival, after having 
; read the letter and endeavored in vain to have its Strange and puz- 
zling contents explained by its bearer, handed him over, together 
with the letter, to the magistracy. ve 





“In the first interview with the police authorities, no other 
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showed him to be no wild man, but only a poor, helpless, 
half-witted being, who was unable to give any account of 
himself or his whereabouts. 

Gradually, however, a mystery began to attach to him, 
and six weeks after his first appearance, the chief magis- 
trate of Nurnberg at once gratified and stimulated public 
curiosity by issuing this strange 

** PROCLAMATION, 


“The chief magistrate of the royal Bavarian town of Nurnberg 
hereby makes known, for general public information, a case so ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented, that it must appeal not only to the 
attention of all judicial, police, ¢:vil and military authorities, but 
tothe sympathy of every humane man throughout the Fatherland. 

“On Whit-Monday, the 26th of May (1828), between four and 
five o’clock, a solitary young man, apparently from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age, accosted a citizen of this town at the en- 
trance of the Kreuz-gasse near the Unschiittz-platz, and asked him 
his way to the Neuethor-strasse. 

“The citizen offered to guide the young man, and accordingly 
&acsompanied him, when the latter drew a sealed letter from his 


information could be obtained from the young man’s short and 
broken answers than that he did not know where he had been 
born, or had lived, but had come from an unknown person, ‘ with 
whom he had always been,’ and who had led him to the ‘ great 
village,’ and then left him. 

“Although his manner during this interview afforded no 
grounds for suspicion of either imbecility or deception, but rather 
led to the belief that this young man had, from childhood upward, 
been kept in captivity, without human intercourse, and in the most 
cruel condition of a brute beast, which was confirmed by the fact 
that he could partake of nothing but bread and water; yet the 
magistracy, in order to be quite secure from imposture, placed him 
under the careful observation of the experienced prison warder, 
and the minute inspection and examination of the municipa) phy- 
sician, 

“While the former could discover nothing caleulated to excite 
suspicion, the medical report states that, ‘This man is neither mad 
nor imbecile, but has evidently, in the most unholy manner, 
been kept forcibly estranged from all human and social cultivation, 
and brought up like a half-wild man. He is unable to take proper 
sustenance, and lives entirely upon black bread and water.’ 

“Of the truth of this opinion the magistenal and police 
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authorities satisfied themselves at subsequent interviews with the 
young man, when it became evident that he had no experience of 
either men or beasts, and that with exception of the words ‘ boy’ 
(by which he only designated himself), and ‘him’ (with whom he 
had always been), and ‘horse’ (with a toy model of which he had 
played), he knew absolutely nothing. 

“This narrowness of conception, although in glaring contrast 
with a thirst for knowledge indicative of splendid natural abilities 
and a quite extraordinary memory, induced the undersigned to 
depart from the common course of formal procedure, and to 
adopt in its place confidential intercourse. Physicians, professors, 
educators, physiologists, police and judicial authorities, and sharp- 
sighted observers of all classes, together with the numerous per- 
sons warmly interested in his early melancholy fate, were admitted 
to his presence, and the opinions they express coincide with those 
of the undersigned. 

“He (Caspar Hauser) now finds himself, as far as may with 
safety to himself be permitted, in perfect freedom; and, notwith- 


| suffered from severe pains in his legs and loins, 


standing the gratifying improvement visible in his intellectual de- | 


velopment, he strictly adheres to his original revelation. 
lowing statements, the result of numerous conversations, may 
therefore be implicitly accepted as to his past life. 

“Caspar Hauser—such is the name of this victim of inhuman 
treatment—(and it may here be mentioned that he speaks with 
a Bavarian accent, such as is spoken in the neighborhood of Re- 
gensburg (Ratisbor), Straubing, etc., and that he has been vaccin« 
ated in the right arm), has all his life long been incarcerated in 
complete solitude, and has never heard a voice but that of the mon- 
ster who brought him his daily food, bread and water. He lived in 
a narrow little cell, resting on the bare earth, and into which only 
a dim light penetrated through two small windows secured with 
wooden shutters. He has never beheld the sun, but passed his life 
in playing with two wooden toys, a horse and a dog. He could 
neither walk nor stand upright in his cell, but crawled about the 
floor and slept on a sack of straw. His daily food was brought in 
during his sleep, and he thinks that the same arrangement was 
made with regard to cutting his hair and nails and changing his 
shirt. He does not know how long he was in the dungeon, for he 
has no idea of the division of time. He had never beheld any 
living creature; no gleam of sunshine—no ray of moonlight—no 
human voice—not the note of a bird or the cry of an animal had 
ever reached him. 

* At last the door of his dungeon opened, and the unknown, 
who afterward conducted him to Nirnberg, entered. This man 
gave him the books hereafter named, and told him that he must 
learn to read and write, and that he should then go to his father, 
who had been a trooper, and that he should become one, too. 
With his extraordinary natural abilities, which a long and dreadful 
incarceration had not been able to deaden into stupidity, the pains 
taken by the unknown were richly repaid; he learned, as he says 
(and his present progress justifies the belief), quickly and easily ; 


but not much more than to read and to write his name, because | 


the unknown only came to instruct him every fifthday. He always 
appeared barefooted and in the same dress, and Hauser never 
heard him approach until he nad passed the door, 

“In order to stimulate his thirst for knowledge, the unknown 
promised to let him drag his horses about if he would learn his 
lessons well; but he still complains bitterly that, although he ful- 
filled this condition, when he did wheel his toys, the unknown beat 
him with a stick (the marks are still visible on his right elbow), 
and forbade him to do so again. In writing he used a pencil, 
which the unknown called a pen. During these lessons he was 
strictly enjoined never to pass the door, because there was a 
heaven above him in which there was a God, who would be angry, 
and would beat him if he tried to go out. 

“Thus a considerable time passed ; but, he thought, not as long 
as he had now been in Nirnberg (six weeks), when he was sud- 
denly aroused in the night. The unknown stood before him, and 
told him that he had come to take him away. 
lowed himself to be consoled by the repeated assurance that he 
would be taken to his father, and become a trooper like him, The 
unknown, wh? had hitherto appeared in his sbirt-sleeves, bare- 
footed, and with breeches tied at the knees, now wore a jacket and 
boots and a black hat; he also wore blue stockings. He took 
Caspar Hauser on his back, dressed him in a shirt and trousers, 
put a round, wide, flat peasant’s hat on his head, carried him out 
of his prison into the open air, and, ascending a long, high hill, 
went on walking till daylight. 

“During this time he fell asleep, and only woke when the un- 
known laid him on the ground. Then the unknown taught him to 
walk—which he found very difficult, for he was barefooted, and 
his soles were extremely tender. so that ho had to rest very often; 


The fol- | 








He cried, but al- | 
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but he soon learned to go better, and, between walking and rest- 
ing, the second night closed in. They slept on the ground, in the 
open air; it rained heavily—or, as he expresses it, it tossed down 
from heaven—and poor Caspar was very cold. He slept soundly 
however, and on the following morning continued his journey with 
the unknown. Walking had now become more easy to him, but he 
On the third 
night they again lay down in the open air; it did not rain, but the 
cold was excessive. At early daybreak of the third day they con- 
tinued their journey in the same manner, and, while still at some 
distance fram Nurnberg, the unknown took the clothes hereafter 
mentioned out of a bundle which he carried, and put them on 
Caspar Hauser, as also the blue stockings off his own feet; he then 
exchanged hats with him, pulled on his own boots again, stocking- 
less (they appeared much better boots than the worn ones which 
he, Caspar Hauser, had on), and put on the trousers which he 
had worn in prison. 

“Thus transformed, they continued their journey; their food, 
all the way, was the same as that which Hauser had eaten in 
prison; the bread consisting of a large loaf, and the water being 
contained in a bottle which the stranger carried in his pocket. 

“The unknown took pains, on the road, to explain to him what 
a rosary, which he had given him, was, and to teach him ‘Our 
Father,’ and another prayer, neither of which he had ever heard 
before, but which he could now repeat. He also spoke to him 
about his going to his father and becoming a trooper, which 
pleased him much, 

“On the whole way they never entered a house, but passed both 
houses and people; these Caspar is naturally unable to describe. 
The unknown had enjoined him to keep his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, in order that he might walk properly, but more probably 
to prevent his receiving any impression of surrounding objects, so 
as to be able to recognize them hereafter; this he strictly com- 
plied with. 

“When they at last reached Nurnberg, which the unknown 
called ‘the great village,’ he drew from his pocket the letter elso- 
where referred to, and gave it to Caspar Hauser, with instructions 
to carry it to the great village, and there show it ‘to a boy,’ who 
would lead him further. He then pointed out, repeatedly and mi- 
nutely, the way he should go when left alone, and promised, as 
Hauser showed himself unwilling to part from him, to follow 
shortly. 

‘Hauser went, as directed, straight before him, reached the 
town gate (he does not remember which gate), and, probably, 
shortly after accosted the citizen who showed him the way.” 


In conclusion, all well-disposed citizens are called upon 
to use every effort to discover the perpetrator of the hor- 
rible crime thus committed, and to restore its victim to 
the birthright of which he had been so foully robbed. 

The writer of the letter describes himself as a poor 
laborer, with ten children, and states that, on the 7th of 
October, 1812, a boy had been Jeft with him, whom he 
had hitherto maintained ; but, being unable to support 
him any longer, he now, in accordance with directions 
contained in a paper which had been left with the child 
by its unknown mother, sent him to Nirnberg in the 
hope that he would be received as a cavalry recruit. 

The inclosure ran thus: 

“The child is already baptized by the name of Caspar; you 
must give him a surname. His father was a Schwdlischer, and 
when he is seventeen years old you must lead him to Narnberg, to 
the Sixth Regiment, where his father was; and until then I beg of 
you to maintain him. He was born in 1812. I am a poor girl, and 
cannot support him; his father is dead.” 


The real facts of his finding were these : 

Weickman and Beck, shoemakers by trade, were gos- 
siping outside their workshops in the Unschlitz-plaiz, at 
Niirnberg, on Whit-Monday, when a person briskly de- 
scending the somewhat steep street before them, calle 
out, ‘ Hi, boy !” and as he drew nearer, asked his way to 
the Nenethor Strasse. Weickman, whom business led in 


that direction, offered to accompany the stranger, who 
then drew a letter from his pocket, addressed to the 
captain of the second troop of cavalry quartered in the 
Not knowing this officer’s address, Weickman 


town. 
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proposed that they show it at the guard-room at the 
Neuethor (New Gate), whereupon the stranger said, ‘* New 
Gate—lately built ?” 

Weickman explained that although called new, the gate 
was old, and asked the young man whether he had been 
in Nirnberg before, and where he came from ? 

To the first question he answered, ‘‘ Not before ; first 
time.’’ To the second, ‘‘ From Regensberg” (Ratisbon). 
Asked whether people at Regensburg spoke of war, he 
repeated, ‘‘ War, war,” as if the word conveyed no mean- 
ing to him. 

Arrived at the guard-house, the stranger respectfully 
took off his hat to the corporal on duty, and handed him 
the letter, whereupon the house of the captain was 
~ointed out to him. 

Weickman saw him go alone in the direction indicated, 
and then left him. In reply to questions from the court, 
this witness said that on his first approach, as also when 
accompanying him to the guard-room, the stranger walked 
firmly (/es/en schrittes ), aud that it would have been folly 
in any one to offer to support him. 

Having made his way to the house of Captain von 
Wessening, the stranger rang the bell, and, on the door 
being opened by a servant, produced the letter, saying, 
“T have been directed to this house ; I want to become a 
trooper, as my father was before me.” 

He seemed, according to this witness, very exhausted, 
and pointed to his feet, as if in pain. He was accord- 
ingly led into the stable, where he lay down upon the 
straw. 

On being offered some beer and meat, he rejected it 
with disgust, but took bread and water with avidity. He 
appeared to understand everything that was said to him, 
but spoke in a broken way, and as if with an effort. 

He told the witness that he did not know whence he 
came, that he had traveled night and day, and had been 
carried when he could not walk ; that he had learnt to 
read and write, and had crossed the frontier every day to 
attend a school. When shown the horses in the stables, 
le seemed much pleased, and remarked that there had 
been ‘five such where he came from.” 

On Captain Wessening’s return to his house, toward 
evening, the stranger was fast asleep in the stable. On 
being roused he got up, and approached him smiling, 
evidently attracted by his uniform, and saying, as he 
handled his sword - belt, ‘‘Such a one I want to be.” 

Being asked his name, he replied that his foster-father 
had told him always to take off his hat, and to say, ‘I 
don't know, your honor” (Ever Gnaden ), at the same 
time suiting the action to the word. Unable to make 
anything of him or of the letter he had brought, the 
‘aptain handed him over to the police authorities. He 
seemed sorry to leave the stables, and complained of pain 
in the feet. 

In reply to questions, the witness stated that the 
stranger struck him as being a healthy, well-fed, decently 
clad peasant lad. An officer in Captain Von Wessening’s 
company remarked, on the stranger expressing a wish to 
become a trooper, that he was too short in stature for 
the cavalry, but might join the infantry, whereupon he 
exclaimed, ‘* No, no, not infantry.” 

Taken to the police-office, the authorities could elicit 
no replies from him except, ‘‘I don’t know,” in the broad, 
vulgar dialect of the upper country. Asked, however, 
what kind of bed he had slept on, he answered, promptly, 
*: Jacobi Federn”’ (Jacob’s feathers, a slang term used to 
denote straw). He seemed to have some idea of money, 
bnt could not distinguish the difference in the volne of 
coins, 
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On one of the officials threatening to send him back to 
the woods if he continued to maintain silence, he showed 
great terror, and cried, ‘‘No, no, not the woods.” On 
this occasion he again ate bread and drank water greedily, 
but rejected other food. He was described as looking 
healthy and well nourished—with the general appearance 
of one who had lived a great deal in the open air. 

On a candle being brought into the room he evinced no 
surprise or susceptibility to the light, and on a pen being 
placed in his hand with the request that he would sign 
his name, he approached the light, and, ‘holding the 
pen as other people do,” wrote ‘‘Caspar Hauser.” On 
being asked to add his place of abode, he said, ‘“‘ That I 
dare not tell,” and when pressed on this point, repeated, 
“*T don’t know.” 

He passed two hours in this room, standing the whole 
time, and one of the officials deposes that he at first 
thought him imbeg@e, but soon saw reason to suspect 
him of withholding information which he possessed, and 
of practicing imposture. 

His examination completed, the stranger was conveyed 
to the city jail. He was very exhausted, but in a day or 
two recovered, and was able to walk better. 

To the question whence he came he answered, “ From 
him with whom I have always been, and he repeatedly 
requested to be taken home (hamweisen ). ° 

He addressed all persons as ‘‘ boy,” called all animals 
(even some geese that he saw), horses, and knew so little 
of natural objects that on a lighted candle being brought 
into his room he attempted to grasp the flame with his 
fingers, and that the glare made him blink his eyes, 
though the light of day did not appear to affect them. 

During the first six weeks after his arrival he appears 
to have made extraordinary progress in his powers o: 
speech and comprehension. In his deposition taken in 
November, 1839, he furnishes many details which were 


| not within his experience at an earlier period. 


He had no recollection of anything anterior to his im- 
prisonment in the cell, which he described as from six to 
seven feet long, four feet wide, and five feet high ; there 
he had passed all he knew of his life. He had never stood 
upright, and had lived in complete and unvarying dark- 
ness, so that he was unable to distinguish between light 
and day. He had never seen a living animal, not even a 
mouse, or @ fly, nor had he ever heard a sound, and when, 
after his arrival at Niirnberg, he first heard thunder, it 
alarmed him greatly. ; 

He had always had suflicient bread to eat, but fre- 
quently suffered from thirst, and the water which was 
provided had occasionally a preuliar and disagreeable 
taste. On these cccasions he becume very sleepy after 
drinking it. 

As he was always cleanly in his person, and free from 
vermin, his shirt—which he wore over his tronsers—mus’; 
have been periodically changed, and his hair and hody 
kept in order and washed ; but as he was not conscieus 
of these things being done, they must have been effected 
during his sleep, when his food also was provided, for he 
never once saw it brought into his cell. 

He felt sure that it was not more than eight or nine 
days before his liberation that the unknown entered his 
cell ; he came three times in all, entering from behind his 
back, so that he never saw his face. On the occasion of 
his first visit he did not speak, but taught him to write 
by placing a pencil between his fingers and guiding his 
hand over a piece of paper laid upon a low stool. He 
only taught him towrite Caspar Hauser and the letters of 
the alphabet. 

On his second visit the man taught him to speak several 
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CASPAR HAUSER.—** HE NEVER BEHELD THE SUN, 


BUT PASSED 
HIS LIFE PLAYING WITH TWO WOODEN TOYS.” 


words and sentences by making him repeat them over and 
over again. ‘In the big wWllage where your 
father is you will get a pretty horse,” and ‘“‘Iwant to be 
All the know- 
ledge of speaking, reading and writing which he pos- 
sessed on arriving at Niirnberg was derived from these 


These were : 


a trooper as my father was before me.” 


two lessons. 

On his third and last visit the unknown roused him 
from his sleep, saying he was about to lead him away. 
He drew a pair of boots upon his feet, took him upon his 
back, and carried him into the open air up a high hill. 
He was then told to walk, and when he cried with the 
pain which this caused him, the man told him that if he 
did not leave off he would not get a horse. 

During his journey his guide always kept behind him, 
and bid him fix his eyes upon the ground, so that he 
never saw his face. During the whole of the journey, 
which he thinks occupied three days, he is not certain of 
having seen a human being, or a building, or of having 
crossed a bridge. The road seemed to be composed of 
soft, yellow sand, upon which he could discern foot- 
prints. 

Arrived near Niirnberg, the man gave him a letter, tell- 
ing him to ask to be directed to the address written 
upon it. 

The superior judicial functionaries, indeed, took a 
thoroughly practical view of Herr Binder’s manifesto, for 


we find that the District Court of Anspach called upon | 
the Government to bring the Nurnberg magistrate to a 


strict account for his conduct. 

The proclamation had the immediate effect of bringing 
to light a number of hitherto unknown or long-buried 
scandals, dating back to the presumed period of Caspar’s 
birth. Not a few distinguished German families were 
unwarrantably pilloried in connection with Nurnberg’s 
adopted son, as he was called, and quite an extraordinary 
number of mothers compromised their early reputations 
in the hope of recovering a lost child. Thus an Italian 


duchess stated that she had had a liaison with a Bavarian 
officer in 1809, from which the birth of a son had resulted, | 
that she had been mysteriously robbed of this boy, and 
that she had a strong conviction of his being identical | 
with the Niirnberg foundling. AnotHfer lady of rank con- 
fessed to having, while a girl at school, been seduced by 
the chaplain, to whom she had borne a son; this child 


| she had been assured was dead, but circumstances had 

| led her to doubt the statement, and having now seen a 

| description of Caspar Hauser, she felt certain that he was 
her long-lost child. 

Such discoveries naturally enough intensified public 

| interest in the story, and it was very generally believed 
that Caspar was the heir to a throne who had been cruelly 

_immured in a dungeon nearly all his life to make room 
for a spurious prince. 

The post of President of the Court of Appeals at An- 
spach was held by Herr von Feuerbach, then admitted], 
the highest legal authority in Germany, a man of Euro- 
pean reputation as a criminal jurist, and the author of 
works of universally acknowledged authority in criminal 
law. 

The story appears from the first to have interested him 
deeply, and within six weeks after Caspar’s arrival le 
proceeded to the scene, with a view to instituting pe. 
sonal inquiry into the case. His position gave him access 
to all sources of information, ang his character was pre- 
sumed to afford the best guarantee against the admission 
of doubtful evidence, or the possibility of successful im- 
posture. 


He was not long in arriving at a conclusion, 
and proclaimed himself the advocate of the innocent 
victim of two fearful crimes—‘‘a robbery committed 
upon the intellect, and an attempt against the life of tho 
soul.” 

Caspar Hauser had passed six weeks in the family of 
the prison warder ; but this was not the proper abode for 
| the heir to a throne, and, at the instance of Feuerbac, 
he was accordingly removed to the care of a Niirnbery 
professor, by name Daumer, who was charged with the 
stranger’s training and education. Under this roof Cas 
par, whose vanity was evidently gratified by demonstra 
tions of sympathy and interest, passed fifteen months. 

The result of Daumer’s observations went to show that Cas- 

par’s physical and moral organization was quite abnormal. 

His sight in the dark 

was such as to enable him to distinguish all colors and 

shades, and read the figures on a house-door at a distance 
ofa hundred yards. It is stated that he once distinctly 
|Saw, from a second-floor window, a spider attack a moth 
in the street. Music produced violent pains in his head 
and limbs. His sense of smell was so acute that the in- 


All his senses were very acute. 





| 





“‘CASPAR DREW A LETTER FROM HIS POCKET ADDRESSED TO 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE SECOND TROOP OF CAVALRY QUAB- 
TERED IN THE TOWN.” 
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CASPAR HAUSER. —‘‘ A MEMBER OF THE DAUMER HOUSEHOLD 
DISCOVERED POOR CASPAR HUDDLED UP IN A CORNER OF 
THE WOOD-CELLAR, BLEEDING AND INSENSIBLE.” 
troduction into his room of a phial of homeopathic cam- 
phor, closely corked and wrapped in paper, irritated him 
violently ; and he was strongly affected by the exhalations 
from the graves when passing within several hundred 
yards of the graveyard, He had a horror of all food, ex- 





‘“‘Thou must die before thou leavest the City of Nirn- 
berg.” 

On recovering consciousness he ran down-stairs, and, 
in fear of further attack, hid himself in the cellar, 

The man was fashionably dressed, and wore white 
gloves and varnished boots ; but Caspar distinctly recog- 
nized the voice as that of the unknown who had brought 
him to Nurnberg. 

If the interest in Caspar Hauser had become somewhat 
weakened by time, this attempt upon his life revived it 
in full force, and confirmed the popular belief in his high 
origin. 

In spite, however, of the most active exertions of the 


, police, no clew could be obtained to the assassin, who 





cept bread ; and not only was he incapable of swallowing | 


any fermented liquor, but he once became perfectly in- 
toxicated after eating two grapes. On another occasion, 
when a bottle of champagne was opened in his presence, 
he reeled about like a drunken man. 
ment his progress was rapid, and, gradually, dim recol- 


: In mental develop- | 


lections of an existence anterior to his imprisonment | 
heard similar words in his early childhood. 


began to dawn upon him. 


Foremost among the local skeptics and infidels who | 


scoffed at Caspar Hauser, were the police authorities, 
who, from the first, entertained serious doubts of his 
story. A lieutenant of gendarmerie, named Hickel, was 
specially employed in this case, and his opinions, sub- 
sequently published, show what strong reasons there 
were for his belief that the public was being deluded by 
an impostor. 


When his tutor, Professor Daumer, alarmed at the ef- 


fect which his injudicious training had produced upon | 
the nature of his pupil, in developing his habits of du- | 


plicity and deceit, attempted to check these propensities, 
Caspar at once showed symptoms of strong discontent, 


and lost no opportunity of expressing his desire for a 


An event occurred most opportunely 
This was nothing less than an 


change of domicile. 
to promote his wishes. 
attempt upon his life. 

On the morning of the 17th of October, 1829, a member 
of the Daumer household discovered poor Caspar hud- 
dled up in a corner of the wood-cellar, bleeding and in- 
sensible. 

A medical examination proved that a clean incised 
wound, nearly two inches in length, had been inflicted 
upon his forehead, and although the blow had not been 
struck with such force as would in most cases have created 
any danger, with his peculiar nervous organization, it 
produced an illness of twenty-days’ duration, and con- 
siderable cerebral derangement. 

According to Caspar’s account, he was attacked by a 
man, wearing a black vail as he was leaving an upper 
room. As the assassin struck him, he exclaimed : 


had thus entered a private house in broad daylight, per- 
petrated his bold attempt, and disappeared. 

The event led to Caspar’s removal from Professor Dau- 
mer’s, and he was transferred to the care of a wealthy 
merchant named Bieberbach, in whose family his cun- 
ning, trickery and love of mystery earned for him the 
title of Secretmonger ((eheimniss Kramer). 

He had been about six months under Bieberbach’s roof 
when he was found in an insensible state, bleeding from 
the effects of a pistol-shot in the head. On inquiry, 
however, it transpired that this wound had been the re- 
sult of an accident, Caspar having inadvertently touched 
the trigger of a loaded pistol hanging on the wall of his 
room. 

The wound produced extraordinary nervous irritation 
in Caspar Hauser, under the influence of which he so 
urgently repeated his entreaties to be removed from the 
charge of Bieberbach that Herr von Tiicher consented to 
receive him as an inmate into his own family, where he 
remained until the end of the following year. 

While under this roof, on a Hungarian gentleman hap- 
pening to speak some words in his native language, 
Caspar became violently excited, and declared that he had 


Feeble as were the results of the experiments caused 
ey this assertion, they sufficed to establish a belief in 

Caspar being of Hungarian origin, and (the idea of ob- 
seure birth being out of the question) he was now de- 
clared to be a Maygar prince wrongfully withheld from 
enormous possessions. 

By this time the story of Caspar Hauser had becom« 








CASPAR RUSHED INTO HIS TUTOR’S STUDY, WITH FVERY EX- 
PRESSION AND GESTURE OF TERROR. WITHOUT UTTERING 
A WORD HE POINTED TO HIS LEFT SIDE.” 
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the subject of comment throughout Europe and America. 
Among other distinguished persons, Lord Stanhope (the 
fourth earl) conceived so warm an interest in the mys- 
terious stranger that he determined: to visit Germany for 
the purpose of making his personal acquaintance. 

Lord Stanhope was, perhaps, one of the last persons 
whom his friends and acquaintance would have suspected 
of becoming the victim of a shallow imposture. He was 
a thorough man of the world, of a highly cultivated mind, 
whose pursuits in public life, extensive travel, and natur- 
ally quick powers of perception, might have been sup- 
posed to afford him peculiar facilities for taking a just 
and temperate view of men and things. Yet we find such 
a man a firm believer in the story of Caspar Hauser before 
he could possibly have had the means of testing its au- 
thenticity. 

Impressed with the belief in the theory of Caspar’s 
Hungarian origin, of which the Government pretended to 
lave further documentary evidence, Lord Stanhope, ,in 
July, 1831, directed Lieutenant Hickel to proceed’ to 
Hungary to investigate certain alleged facts. He accord- 
ingly started, accompanied by Caspar ; but no light was 
obtained. 

Lord Stanhope finally adopted Caspar Hauser, and, 
toward the end of 1831, placed him under the care of 
Meyer, a professor of Anspach, with whom he remained 
until his death. At the same time Lieutenant Hickel 
was transferred from Niirnberg to Anspach, with special 
instructions to watch over the personal safety of Caspar 
Hauser. 

The fruitless result of a second journey to Hungary 
seems to have discouraged Lord Stanhope, and when 
Feuerbach published his ‘‘ Example o/ a Crime against 
the Life of a Human Soul,” which he dedicated to Lord 
Stanhope, that nobleman returned the compliment by 
submitting to Feuerbach ‘‘ Thirty Crucial Questions ” 
upon the subject of Caspar’s narrative, which showed 
how his confidence in his adopted son had been shaken. 

Caspar Hauser had now been transformed into a polite 
young gentleman, dressed in the latest fashion, and whom 
society delighted to honor, as fashion and society went in 
in those parts. His early habits had been completely 
changed ; the outward forms of society sat easily upon 
him, and the semi-savage, whose only food had been 
black bread, now took his place at dinner-tables and criti- 
cised the flavor of dishes with the air of a connoisseur. 
To one taste only he remained faithful ; he drank nothing 
but water. ' 








Caspar Hauser was now beginning to become a com- | 


monplace character. At this juncture, however, a com- 
munication reached the Bavarian Government, that the 
Niirnberg foundling was the rightful heir to the throne of 
aden, he being the eldest son of the Grand Duke Charles 
Frederic, born in 1812, and reported to have died in the 
same year; but who, as there was now, it was alleged, 
proof to establish, had been fraudulently exchanged for a 
dying child, in order to make room for Leopold, who 
actually succeeded. 
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pach was now the highest prize which his proficiency 
would enable him to attain. 

This produced a change in his habits. Caspar became 
moody and reserved, frequently shut himself up alone in 


| his room, locking the door, and even drawing the blinds 


of his windows. He showed himself indifferent alike to 
praise and censure, neglected his studies, and seemed to 
lose interest even in the adornment of his person. 

On the afternoon of the 14th of December, Caspar 
rushed into his tutor’s study, with every expression and 
gesture of terror, and, without uttering a word, ow 
to his left side. There was something so theatrical in Ais 
manner, that it reminded both Meyer and his wife of the 
action of the dumb girl in ‘‘ Masaniello,” a representation 
of which they had all three lately attended. It turned 
out that Caspar had been wounded. After a time he ex- 
claimed, in broken sentences : ‘‘ Man—gardens—knife— 
gave me purse—stabbed—ran away—purse lying there !” 
The latter words he repeated frequently, and urged 
Meyer to accompany him to the gardens to recover the 
purse. They actually proceeded on the way ; but, fearing 
that his pupil might be seriously injured, Meyer in- 
structed’ the police to examine the scene of the attack, 
while they returned home and sent for medical assistance. 

The surgical examination established that Caspar had 
received a wound outwardly an inch in length and four 
inches deep, upon the left side, a little below the breast- 
bone—which, though it had produced much nervous ir- 
ritability in the patient, did not, at first, appear danger- 


| ous. A silk purse was found on the spot indicated, con- 


taining a scrap of paper on which was written in pencil, 
and in inverted characters : 


“T come from . 
The Bavarian frontier . . . 
on the river... 


I will tell you the name. M. L. 0." 


Caspar’s statement was to the effect that on the morn- 
ing of the 14th, a stranger, dressed like a laboring man, 
had accosted him in the street, saying that the court- 
gardener would be glad to show him the artesian wells at 
play if he would meet him in the public gardens at three 
o'clock ; that he accordingly went there, and that on 
passing a shrubbery a man, wrapped in a cloak, and 
wearing a slouched hat, approached him, and, holding 
out a purse with one hand, with the other stabbed him in 
the side ; that he dropped the purse, and ran home. 

In subsequent statements these details varied ; but al- 
though no one had hinted a suspicion that the wound was 
self-inflicted, he voluntarily defended himself against such 


| a charge, declaring emphatically : ‘‘I did not do it my- 


Feuerbach strongly upheld the truth of this new reve- | 
lation ; but, though Hickel was once more dispatched | 


upon a voyage of discovery—this time to Gotha—it was 
with the usual result. 

Once more Caspar fell into comparative obscurity. He 
could not but feel that he had ceased to occupy men’s 
minds, and although, in deference to Lord Stanhope’s 
wishes, the intention of apprenticing him to a trade was 
not persisted in, there was no longer a prospect of his 
elevation to that improved social position to which he 
liad so ardently aspired. A government clerkship at Ans- 


self.” It is also noteworthy that although he professed 
not to have known the contents of the purse which he had 
seized and dropped, he repeatedly alluded to a paper 
contained in it, and words written upon it in pencil. 
How came he to know this ? 

On the morning of the 17th of December dangerous 
symptoms set in, and toward mid-day his state was pro- 
nounced hopeless. 

Morbidly sensitive as he had always shown himself to 
the slightest pain, even such as a cut finger, he bore his 
sufferings, which must have been acute, without 4 
murmur, and only showed impatience or irritation when 
questioned upon the subject. He had repeated fainting 
fits, and was at times delirious, but in the intervals re- 
covered his full consciousness and intelligence. Toward 


nightfall he remarked that he felt faint and weak, and 
would soon depart from this life of sin (Laster leben). 
He occasionally repeated Scriptural texts, without 
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much appropriateness, and ou the clergyman expressing 
a hope that he had no ill-will to any one, he said : ‘* Why 
should I? No one has done me any harm.” 

His last words were, ‘‘ Weary, weary, I must go on a 
long journey,” and, turning his face to the wall, he died 
without a struggle—died and made no sign—a cheat and 
a hypocrite to the last. 

It is not surprising that the contradictions in his narra- 
tive, coupled with its inherent improbabilities, and his 
character for duplicity, should have led to a suspicion 
that his death had been self-inflicted, and upon this point 
the surgeons employed to conduct the post-mortem ex- 
amination were required to report. 

While one of these considers that the circumstances of 
the case pointed to assassination rather than suicide, the 
other contended that, although the nature of the wound 
admitted of either theory, he incline@ strongly to the 
latter, upon moral grounds. 


pointed, double-edged weapon, by a downward blow, and 
was sufficient to cause death. 

The utter inability of the police to find the most remote 
trace of the assassin, in a small community where the 
arrival of astranger was always the subject of observation 
and remark, and the fact that though many persons were 
in and about the public gardens, not one had seen a man 
answering to the description given by Caspar, raised a 
strong presumption in favor of the theory of suicide, 
which was strengthened by a statement made by Meyer 
that Caspar Hauser had, within a few days of his death, 
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employed himself in destroying a number of private 
letters and papers, which he had, up to that time, care- 
fully preserved ; and further, that the paper found in the 
purse corresponded with that which he ordinarily used 
for his exercises, and was folded in the peculiar way in 
which he was accustomed to fold his billets. The hand- 
writing, also,.although the characters were reversed for 
purposes of disguise, strongly resembled his own. 

The most conclusive evidence against Caspar, however, 
must be sought in his own character. Dr. Meyer was 
strongly of opinion that the wound was self-inflicted, 
although he hesitates to assert that it was intended to 
result in death. He had become dissatisfied with his 
Notoriety and social suecess were to him 


| more important than life itself. 


There can scarcely now remain a doubt in any rational 
and impartial mind but that Caspar Hauser had attained 


| his notoriety by the fabrication of a series of fables, and 
Both agreed that the wound had been inflicted with a | 





the systematic practice of falsehood and deception. But, 
while we may safely affirm that he was not what he re- 
presented himself to be, we are only able to conjecture 
what he actually was, as to his origin or his motives, the 
story of his life, or the facts relating to his death. 

A generation has passed away since, amid the tears and 
lamentations of many hundred mourners, the son of 
Nirnberg was laid in his grave, but the lapse of time has 
thrown no light upon the mystery. The words inscribed 
upon his tombstone thirty-three years ago are still appro- 
priate, for to-day, as then, it may be said of Caspar 
Hauser—Iynota nativitas, occulta mors. 





THE WIFE OF USHER’S WELL. 


HERE lived a wife at Usher’s Well, 
And a wealthy wife was she; 

She had three stout and stalwart sons, 
And sent them o'er the sea. 


They had na been a webk from her, 
A week but barely ane, 

When word came to the ecarline wife 
That her three sons were gane. 


They had na been a week from her, 
A week but barely three, 

When word came to the earline wifa 
That her sons she’d never see. 


“ T wish the wind may never cease, 
Nor freshet in the flood, 

Till my three sons come hame to me 
In earthly flesh and blood!” 


It fell about the Martinmas, 
When nights are lang and mirk, 

The carline’s wife’s three sons cam’ hame, 
And their hats were o’ the birk. 


It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 
Nor yet in any sheugh ; 

But at the gates of Paradise 
That birk grew fair eneugh. 


“Biow up the fire now, maidens mine, 
Bring water from the well! 
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For a’ my house shall feast this night, 
Since my three sons are well.” 


And she has made to them a bed, 
She’s made it large and wide; 

And she’s taken her mantle her about, 
Sat down at the bedside. 


Op then crew the red, red cock, 
And ap and crew the gray; 
The eldest to the youngest said: 
“Tis time we were away. 


“The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 
The channerin’ worm doth chide; 

Gin we be missed out o’ our place, 
A sair pain we maun bifle.” 


* Lie still, lie still a little wee while, 
Lie still but if we may; 

Gin my mother should miss us when she wakes, 
She’ll go mad ere it be day.” 


O it’s they’ve ta’en their mother’s mantle, 
And they’ve hung it on a pin; 

O lang may ye hing, my mother’s mantle, 
Ere ye hap us again! 


Fare ye weel, my mother dear, 
Fareweel to barn and byre! 
And fare ye weel, the bonny lass 

That kindles my mother’s fire. 


CHAMBER. 


By NATHAN D., URNER. 


Tr was the quaintest and most picturesque old house in 
the picturesque old town of St.Aubin, as we will call it ; 
and yet the workmen were carrying out its antique furni- 
ture and removing the railing from about the narrow 


little front garden, preparatory to pulling down the 
house. 

A crowd of idlers were anticipating the demolition with 
more than the ordinary interest produced by such an 














event, though it was seldom that an old building was re- | 
moved or a new one erected in those parts ; and Monsieur | 


Coudron, the proprietor, was gravely and sadly looking 
on, when a brisk, energetic old gentleman, with a lady 


upon his arm, pushed his way excitedly through the | 


throng, and exclaimed : ‘‘ What! Pulling down my bean- 
tiful old house! "Twill never do! Mon Dieu! 
does it mean ?”’ 

‘It is my house, monsieur, and I am as sorry to lose it 
as any one,” said Monsieur Coudron, with a gravity that 
did not prevent his bowing politely to the newcomers, for 


SEE PAGE 271. 


longer in her first youth. 

‘** Pardon, monsieur. I only as- 
sumed the proprietorship in a 
figurative sense,’ explained the 
other. ‘* Don’t you remember me 
as your guest of 
Dr. Martlet 


inability to lease 


five years ago 
bewailed his 
this very house, 


who so 


the bravest and oldest in Nor- 
It mandy—the architectural jewel of 
St. Aubin? Ah, I see you do. 


Let me introduce my daughter, Julie, who is something 
of an invalid. But now call off those vandal iconoclasts 
at once. Fortune has smiled upon me, and I have come 
to lease or buy the old house, as you please.” 

“‘T fear it is impossible,” said Monsieur Coudron. 


What | 
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the lady was attractive, though no , through all the lower rooms of the house. 
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‘* But, as it is their dinner-hour, the workmen can ceasg 
their labors for the time.” 

‘And for all time, let me trust,” said Dr. Martlet, 
hopefully. ‘‘ But, in the meantime, show us through 
the house. I want that beautiful green room at the top 
for my daughter.” 

“The fatal chamber !’’ exclaimed Monsieur Coudron. 
‘* Why, it is on its account that my property is doomed. 
Since the last accident within its walls—for it was nothing 
more, I assure you—the superstitious people have risen 
against me en masse, and the building inspector, at the 
instance of the mayor, has 
ordered me to remove the 
entire house. I shall have 
to replace it with a stucco 
shell, whose rent will not 
afford me two per cent. on 
my capital.” 

**Don’t say so. Is Mon- 
sieur Cheauviteau still the 
inspector of the province?” 

“ea,” 

‘He is an old friend of 
mine, and with no more 
superstition than an oyster. 
I shall procure a stay of 
proceedings on his part at 
once. Now show us the 
room, and give us its tragic 
history in detail while we 
are examining the furni- 
ture. My daughter will 
rather relish it than other- 
wise ; she has been a medi- 
cal student at Zurich.” 

‘With all my heart!” 
exclaimed Monsieur Cou- 
dron, taking on a much 
brighter air at the prospect 
of saving his property. 
‘* This way. And, Ber- 
nard,” he added, talking 
to one of his workmen, 
‘feat your lunch on the 
upper step, here, to keep 
out yon senseless crowd, 
and I will stand you an 
extra bottle of wine this 
evening. The idiots! They 
deem the old house to be 
haunted as well as fated.”’ 

He preceded his visitors 
But little 
of the furniture had been removed as yet, and both Dr 
Martlet and Mademoiselle Julie frequently paused t> 
admire its grand and massive, though somewhat sombre, 
character. 

The apartments themselves were lofty and fine, with the 
carved ceilings and dark, heavy wainscoting, that were so 
much affected by the old and wealthy families of the 
fifteenth century. 

The lower, or main floor, had been appropriated by 
shopkeepers from time to time latterly. The second 
story was cut up into four smaller rooms, all giving upon 
the narrow passage, through the centre of which came 
che staircase. The upper floor was divided into two 


| 







rooms in front, and a large double room, which occupied 
| nearly one-half the floor area, including the back part of 
| che passage, which it cut off at the top of the last stair, 
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with a narrow landing, and a niche at the side, in which 
there was a bronze image supporting a massive cande- 
labra. 

** This is the chamber that has caused my misfortune,” 
gravely remarked the proprietor, admitting his visitors 
into the last-mentioned apartment, and fidgeting nerv- 
ously as they calmly seated themselves and surveyed 
the interior with mingled interest, curiosity and approval. 

It was a beautiful room, in its proportions at least, and 
the one large, deep-set window, overlooking close-pent 
gardens and huddled housetops to the green, lightly- 
wooded suburbs, with the peaceful river meandering 
brightly in their midst, presented the only desirable view 
that was obtainable from the house, which was closely 
crowded by an old chapel upon one side, massive frown- 
ing tenements upon the other, and the rear, with mere 
apologies of intersecting yards and areas, and by the over- 
hanging of the lofty old houses on the opposite side of 

he narrow street upon which it fronted. 

Indeed, all the old and picturesque portion of St. Aubin 
was of this cramped, fortress-like and medizval character, 
while the modern town, on the opposite side of the little 
river, had the appearance of a livelier age and a different 
order of society. 

The walls had been refitted in rather fantastical taste 
during the past decade or two; the four walls, with the 
exception of the woodwork, were papered with rich green- 
floss paper, intersected with foliated gilding, and the 
ceiling had been stained of a brilliant pink or rose-color. 

The latter was also richly carved in the centre, with 
the indistinct lines of what had once been a square open- 
ing or trap, near the wall separating it from the adjoining 
church edifice. 

The furniture was that of a formal state bedchamber of 
the olden time. 

Mademoiselle Julie made some commonplace remarks 
of general approval as she seated herself a little wearily 
at the window, while the doctor lolled at ease in a neigh- 
boring armchair, with the self-satisfied chuckle of an 
archeologist in his element. 

**Now, monsieur,” said the latter, ‘‘ while we are look- 
ing about us, oblige us. with the entire history of the 
fatality that has attended this chamber. Hearsay has 
already acquainted me with something of it, as you are 
aware, but mademoiselle has heard nothing in detail as 
yet.” 

‘*‘T will be as brief as possible, then,” said Monsieur 
Coudron, also seating himself, and speaking with aw air of 
reluctance that did not desert him during his recital. 
**The property came into my possession, from a noble 
but improverished family, nearly thirty years ago. Even 
before that this chamber had obtained a shade of the 
evil reputation which has since grown and darkened 
around it, several invalids having died in it, one after 
another, in a few years’ space, of a mysterious and linger- 
ing disease. But of this I knew or cared but little, as I 
am not superstitions. You would not take me to be so 
from my appearance, now, would you ?” 

‘* Heaven forbid !’ murmured Mademoiselle Julie, en- 
couragingly. 

Dr. Martlet only grinned and nodded his head. 

** However, I was in for my share in the chamber’s 
fatality pretty soon,” continued the proprietor. ‘I came 
to live here directly after making the purchase, and soon 
after my marriage. Two years later my beloved wife 
died, in her second confinement, in this very room, Then 
my sister, who came to keep house for me and nurse my 
motherless child, insisted upon occupying this room, 
even after her little charge, my beloved and only child, 
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Adolphe, had fallen out of yonder window and broken 
his neck upon the stones below. Ah, it was too horri- 
ble !” 

Monsieur Coudron applied his handkerchief to his 
eyes, and remained silent for several moments before con- 
tinuing. 

‘Though by no means superstitious, I grew to hate 
the room from that hour, and was disposed to wall it up, 
but Chlotilde, my sister, would not hear of it. She was 
already in a decline, poor soul ! and her constant oceu- 
pancy of this apartment, together with brooding over her 
past life, which had been full of disappointment, seemed 
to hasten the end. A profound melancholy developed 
into actual insanity, which was only relieved by death, 
after a compulsory, but not cruel, confinement of two 
years within these walls. I should have mentioned that 
my wi‘. was also delirious for several days prior to her 
death. Ah!” 

There was another application of the handkerchief, 
after which the narrator took on a much livelier air as he 
branched off into misfortunes of a less home-like nature. 

“Though it is scarcely necessary for me to assure you 
once more, my friends, that I have not a grain of super- 
stition in my composition, you will not wonder that I 
ceased dwelling in the house after these strange coin- 
cidences. I was simply disgusted, and the house, but 
especially this chamber, was rapidly losing its good char- 
acter ; but I had no difficulty in renting it to Monsieur 
L——, who opened it as a lodging-house for the students 
of the neighboring university. His first tenant of this 
room was a love-sick, despondent Alsatian, who con- 
cluded his occupancy in less than a twelvemonth by 
blowing out his brains. 

“The following year another tenant, who had failed to 
pass his examination at the university, did the same. Are 
you horrified, mademoiselle ?” 

‘A little, but still more interested. I pray you go on,” 
said Mademoiselle Julie, who had, nevertheless, grown 
quite pale. 

“Tf you were strangers,” said Monsieur Coudron, 
frankly, ‘‘I should hesitate about entering upon this 
tragic enumeration, that could not but injure my pro- 
perty ; but, as the doctor is doubtless already acquainted 
with many of the details, I am deprived of the temptation 
to dissimulate, The then landlord, Monsieur L——, be- 
came alarmed, declared that no one should sleep in the 
room again, and made it a storing-room for furniture. 

‘One morning, one of the waiters, a half-witted but 
honest fellow, upon being wrongfully charged with theft 
by one of the lodgers, mounted to this room and hanged 
himself. This led Monsieur L—— to relinquish the 
building, which he was enabled to do, having refused to 
take a lease, and merely hired it by the quarter. 

‘* His successor was unfortunate, and soon retired. It 
then fell into the hands of a druggist, who fitted up the 
first floor for his shop, and heard the story of the fatal 
chamber with indifference, though upon his wife it made 
a greatimpression. She shunned it to the extent of pass- 
ing much of her time in another room, one of the smaller 
ones on the next floor below, which the druggist finally 
discovered to be also the chosen sanctuary of his head 
clerk. Madame and the clerk eloped, after robbing the 
till, upon which the poor druggist took an enormous dose 
of poison, and made his way to this chamber to die. 

“This happened but a year ago, and, as the place hal 
been growing steadily obnoxious, the townspeople rose 
against me, and demanded its demolition. I laughed at 


them. But, with the stupid municipal authorities to 
help them, they have vanquished me. 


The inspector has 
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peen influenced to order the removal of the house on the 
plea that it is unsafe, though every one knows that it is 
able to last two more, as it has already outlasted the 
three past, centuries. But of course an excuse was 
necessary ; it would not do for the government to give in 
to a superstition.” 

“So, that is all, monsieur ?” said Dr. Martlet, interro- 
gatively, as he briskly got upon his feet. 

“ Mon Dieu? is it not enough, monsieur ?” 

“Perhaps so; but if the list were enlarged it would 
not obviate the general explanation which I have dis- 
covered for the entire fatality that has hovered over this 
apartment,” said the doctor, cheerfully, ‘The explana- 
tion is obvious. In the first place let me recapitulate, 
The fatality is covered by ten deaths, so far as we know ; 
namely, those of three invalids, who successively pass 
away by mysterious and lingering disease ; that of your 
lamented wife, death during confinement, accompanied 
by delirium ; that of your adorable Adolphe, by sheer 
accident, growing out of the natural exuberance of infan- 
tile spirits, most likely, which puts it outside the pale of 
our consideration in this connection ; that of your charm- 
ing but much disappointed sister, death preceded by 
melancholia and insanity ; and four others, all suicides, 
which also argues attendant insanity, for our best authori- 
ties are agreed that no perfectly sane mind will accept 
the promptings to self-destruction. Now let me explain 
by putting certain questions, and answering them myself. 
Why has this room been so persistently sought after in 
spite of its bad reputation ? Does not the question sug- 
sgest the reply ? It is in every respect a desirable room ; 
it is lofty, spacious, airy, and from its window is obtain- 
able the only view not circumscribed by grimy chimney- 
pots, beetling, overhanging facades, or cramped, stale- 
smelling areas. Good! What was the cause of the 
mysterious and lingering deaths, and perhaps the accele- 
ration of some of the others ? Look !” 

The doctor paused to rub the wall with the rounded 
crook of his walking-stick, so that a fine green dust was 
loosened from the thick-flossed paper-hanging, and floated 
out into the air, causing him to sneeze violently. 

“What is that, eh ? Arsenic!” he almost shouted. 
“Why, the mysterious deaths were nothing more than 
cases of arsenical poisoning, against which the intelligent 
medical fraternity is just beginning to crusade in earnest. 
So !” 

“T never thought of that before,” said Monsieur Cou- 
dron, with an appearance of great relief, notwithstanding 
his repudiation of superstitious tendencies, while the 
triumph of Dr. Martlet was reflected upon Mademoiselle 
Jule’s delicate face. 

‘So, through the intervention of a natural and most 
pernicious cause, we decrease the fatal list of ten by at 
least four—three by arsenic and one by accident. Six 
remain—one accouchement, one insane patient and four 
madmen—commonly called suicides—leaving the first to 
stand on record as the only legitimate indictment against 
the good name of this innocent chamber in a period of 
twenty-five years—and how many bedchambers remain a 
quarter of a century without at least one death between 
their walls? And is not a sufficient natural cause appar- 
ent for the remainder ? If not, look above your heads, 
and tell me the color of the ceiling.” 

“Pink,” replied Mademoiselle Julie, looking up. * 

“Red,” observed Monsieur Coudron, elevating his 
eyes, 

“‘ Whichever you please, so long as it is the frantic hue, 
the raving-mad color, superinducing insanity from melan- 
cholia, and stimulating maniacal fury where insanity al- 





ready exists—the color which of all otliers is shunned 
the most in every intelligently conducted insane asylum,” 
cried Martlet, triumphantly. ‘So the suicides are ac- 
counted for as naturally as were the mysterious deaths, 
and your deeply wronged, much-maligned room stands 
fairly acquitted of every charge of fatality brought against 
it except one, which is, perhaps, more than shared, parti- 
ceps criminis, by every well-conducted family bedcham- 
ber in France. Monsieur, I will rescue your house from 
an unrighteous doom, I will enlarge upon these expla- 
nations I have offered, and not only send them to Mon- 
sieur Cheauviteau, but have them printed in the papers 
for public vindication. All I ask in return is a lease of 
one year at seven hundred francs, and your promise to 
refit this apartment in accordance with my Julie’s taste, 
which I know will demand a more subdued tint for the 
ceiling, and less injurious material for the walls.” 

‘With all my heart!” exclaimed Monsicur Coudron, 
whose spirits had been brightening during the whole of 
these ingenious explanations, however open to question 
they might have been on the part of a less interested list- 
ener, ‘ The rent you mention is less than I have ever 
received ; but you are welcome to the reduction if you 
can restore the good name of the house, I will put the 
workmen off for the remainder of the week, and do you 
in the meantime, see the inspector, who resides in the 
next town, but a few miles away. Ah, ha! but it will be 
@ good joke to save my property and defy these stupid 
townspeople at the same time |” 

This programme was carried out to the letter. 

Not only did the inspector consent to withdraw his con- 
demnation of the building, but the neighbors were at 
least temporarily mollified, and the exposition of the 
theories of Dr. Martlet, respecting the causes of the sin- 
gular fatality that had attended the one chamber for so 
many years was so widely copied in the public print as 
to give rise to much comment and discussion, and occa- 
sion more than one curious visit from distant parts to the 
picturesque little house of St. Aubin, which had been re- 
fitted as promised, and then taken possession of by the 
doctor and his household. 

Indeed, the property rather appreciated in value than 
otherwise ; whereas, before, it was scarcely worth more 
than its material and the ground it occupied, 

The landlord was delighted and the tenant in good 
humor. The latter at once fitted up the lower floor as a 
sort of museum of curiosities, the collection of which 
seemed to have been the chief occhpation of his life, and 
lived quietly in the upper rooms with his daughter and 
one servant, # taciturn and rather mysterious old woman, 
who came to them from no one knew where. 

Even the out-of-date, sleepy little town of St. Aubin re- 
sponded occasionally, now and then, to the great pulsa- 
tions of excitement that were throbbing from the heart of 
France. 

Only a few months had elapsed since the overthrow of 
the communistic rule in Paris, and, in addition to the 
still palpitating wounds inflicted by Germany, the newly- 
recognized Government was chiefly occupied in hunting 
the conquered rebels from one end of the country to the 
other, and rushing such as could be seized through the 
mockery of tribunals to the muzzles of the guns. 

Many of the communists were captured in Normandy 
while skulking coastward in the desperate hope of reach- 
ing England ; and even St. Aubin, though permitted to 
rest in comparative peace since the withdrawal of the 
Germans, was treated to an occasional sensation as this or 
that wolf-leader was run to earth in the suburbs, or 
among the dilapidated and half-ruined houses and parts 
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of houses with which the ancient quarter of the town 
abounded. 

It chanced that the most noteworthy of these sensations 
occurred yery shortly after the house of Monsieur Cou- 
dron was taken possession of by Dr. Martlet and his 
daughter, when two fugitive communists, Gaultier and 
Fierrolles, as we will call them, who were in most earnest 
request, vere tracked to our little town, and finally to 
the disused chapel adjoining the house of the fatal 
chamber. 

It was on a stormy Sunday, a little after dusk. A mob 
of pursuers filled the narrow street in front, waving 
torches and lanters, and the areas and cramped little 
chapel-yard in the rear were filled with guards to cut off 
all escape, while an officer and several soldiers penetrated 
the chapel itself, with bared weapons and flaunting 
lights. 

The people of St.Aubin, though lukewarm enough in 
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their republicanism, having mostly adhered to the cause 
of the monarchy through all its vicissitudes, were accus- 
tomed to loath the very name of communist, as expres- 
sive of everything sinister and demoniac. The man- 
hunters could not have tracked their game into a region 


| more sympathetic and advantageous to their pursuit. 


The neighborhood immediately around the chapel was 
wild with excitement for the time being. The upper 
front windows of the old houses were illuminated, as 
their occupants, old Martlet among the rest, having first 
taken the precaution to bolt and bar the door and window 
of his little museum, looked out upon the mob, who were 
hooting, langhing and exchanging pleasantries pending 
the result of what was going on within the chapel, at 
whose open 
entrance two 
soldiers were 
stationed, to 
keep back 
the crowd 
that would 
otherwise 
have over- 
flowed the 
interior like 
s0 many 
wolves. 

But they 
were not 
long kept in 
suspense. 
There  sud- 
denly came 
from the 
chapel the 
rapid reports 
of firearms, 
accompanied by shouts and curses, and presently three. 
of the soldiers made their appearance, supporting one of 
the fugitives, who was so desperately wounded that they 
had to lay him beneath the archway, and violently resist 
the encroachments of the mob that would otherwise have 
trodden the poor wretch under foot, in their haste te 
obtain a glimpse of him. 

More than a fleeting glimpse of it, however, had been 
obtained by the occupants of a window directly above, to 
which attention was suddenly 
attracted by ® woman’s 
scream, and for a single in- 
stant Mademoiselle Julie was 
seen half way out of the win- 
dow, with white face, wring: 
ing hands, and an agonized 
gaze fastened upon _ the 
wounded figure below—only 
for an instant, before she was 
dragged back and out of sight 
by her father and the old ser- 
vant. 

The window was instantly 
closed and darkened ; but 4 
moment later the street-door 
was unbarred, and Dr, Martlet 
made his appearance upon the 
threshold, looking perfectly 
composed, but with his cus- 
tomary ruddiness of color and 
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cheery mien replaced by 4 
pale and anxious expression. 
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‘*Tam a surgeon ; let me hasten to the 
wounded man,” said he. ‘‘My poor 
Julie came to the window against my 
express orders, and was unnerved by 
the spectacle. She never could bear 
the sight of suffering.” 

One of those who respectfully made 
way for him as he hurried to the sufferer 
chanced to be no other than his land- 
lord, Monsieur Coudron, who, both over- 
hearing his remarks and noting his ill- 
concealed agitation, could not help mut- 
tering to himself : 

‘“*A strange report of one who was a 
medical student at Zurich, and laughs to 
scorn the history of a fatal chamber. So! 
there may be something in the wind.” 

The wounded man was a finely pro- 
portioned, athletic young fellow, in 
dusty, travel-stained garb, which was 
also bloody at the breast, under which 
his life-blood was fast welling away; but 
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his face was noble and refined, despite 
the dark, disordered elf-locks that over- 
shadowed it, while the right hand, which 
still convulsively grasped the revolver 
with which he had made his last fight, 
was white and slender as a woman’s, 
The other arm was bent under him in an 
unnatural position, as though broken. 
The eyes were closed, and he appeared 
already dead when the old doctor bent 
over him and tore open the bosom of 
his shirt. 

‘*T fear we have forestalled the tribu- 
nals, doctor,” said one of the men, a ser- 
geant, who had assisted in bringing him 
out. ‘But if you can get a few words 
out of him, he may tell something of his 
comrade.” 

“‘Parbleu! the other will be surely 
found,” said another soldier. 

Dr. Martlet held up a finger, and 
they perceived that the white lips of 
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the poor victim were moving in indistinct, confused 
speech. 

‘‘What does he say ?” cried the sergeant, dropping 
upon one knee, and bending eagerly forward. 

“Very little, and he will speak no more,” replied the 
doctor, who had pressed his ears close to the faltering 
lips, but now quickly arose from the inanimate body. 

“But what did he say ?”’ demanded the sergeant, 
sternly. 

‘Merely some confused words, to the effect that he 
was alone, his companigg having effected his escape across 
the river earlier in the evening,” replied Martlet, in hur- 
ried, hesitating tones, as though secyetly much agitated. 


‘But here are your fellow-soldiers, who can, doubtless, 


testify to the truth or falsity of his last words.” 

The other man-hunters, with their leader at their head, 
now came out of the chapel empty-handed, except for 
their weapons and torches, and with doubt and disap- 
pointment written upon their faces. 

“The fellow probably spoke the truth,” said the officer, 
when the dying words of the communist had been re- 
ported to him ; ‘* but we must still place the townspeople 
on the lookout, while we scour the country for Gaultier, 
since he may still be lurking in the neighborhood.” 

‘Then Gaultier is the one who has escaped ?” ques- 
tioned Monsieur Coudron, who had followed the crowd 
upon his tenant’s heels. 

‘Yes, monsieur, and the worst of the dangerous pair,” 
said the lieutenant. ‘‘I know this to be Fierrolles, be- 
cause he was my fellow-cadet before the war. The two 
were cousins, or brothers-in-law, I have been told ; but, 
at any rate, they were bosom-friends and twin devils 
throughout.” 

Some of the soldiers carried away the body of Fier- 
rolles, and the crowd quickly dispersed as the rest fell in 
line and moved away with the lieutenant at their head. 

Monsieur Coudron turned to bid good-night to his 
tenant, but, finding that the doctor had retreated into his 
house, he hastened after the soldiers, as there were certain 
suspicions in his mind which he wished to lay before the 
officer ; for, much as Monsieur Coudron esteemed his 
new tenant, that esteem would have been but a straw op- 


posed to the horrified fervor with which he hated, loathed | 


and detested La Commune. 

The days slipped away very smoothly and uneventfully 
for some time after that. Dr. Martlet opened a botanical 
drug-store in connection with his museum, where he did 
a quiet, esthetic sort of business, frequently receiving 
visits from strangers, perhaps attracted thither by his 
curious collections as much as anything else. 

Dame Pinchez, as the old servant was called, came and 
went upon the simple errands incidental to the require- 
ments of her employers so quietly and unobtrusively as 
to render the gossips rather tolerant of her cat-like tread, 
her mysterious manner, and her strange, staring face, 
whose dull white implacability every one was at first 
sure must be the tombstone of so much secrecy and dark 
knowledge. 

Mademoiselle Julie, after remaining shut up for a fort- 
night after the strange publicity of her nervousness or 
overwrought sensitiveness, on the evening of Fierrolles’s 
death, had then occasionally reappeared at the windows 
or on the streets, so changed for the better in every re- 
spect as to prompt general and agreeable comment on the 
part of the neighbors. 

‘* Hé bien ! but the air of the fatal chamber agrees with 
mademoiselle wonderfully,” said the little’ bake-woman, 
whose shop was directly opposite, ‘‘She is no longer 
faded and worn.” 





“‘It must be the young artist on the next street who 
sends her bouquets in the morning and sometimes walks 
with her in the evening,” said another woman. ‘ At any 
rate, her youth and beauty have come back again.” 

‘*She cares little for the artist, but only her books and 
studies,” said another of the bake-woman’s gossips, a 

| seamstress, whose window overlooked the rear of Mart- 
let’s house. ‘‘ They say she fitted up the fatal chamber 
like a fairy bower, though an outsider can never get a 
glimpse of its interior. Night and day, even in this warm 
weather, the heavy curtains are always drawn ; and she 
must read far into the night. Her light is always burn- 
| ing when I put out mine to retire.” 
‘“‘She is brave to dwell in such a room,” said Dame 
| Didot, the bakewoman, ‘and I think her father a worthy 
| man. But it is strange that Monsieur Coudron has ceased 
| his visits. At one time he was there every day, and could 
| never have done praising the doctor for les explications, 
| which he made public concerning the death-room, as I 
shall always call it. Fudge, I say.” 
“T thought Coudron was smitten at first,” said the 
seamstress ; ‘‘ but mademoiselle may have proved as in- 
sensible to his maturity as they say her old father has 
proved to more youthful cap-setting on your part, dame.” 
“They are meddlers and fools who say anything of the 
kind !” cried the little shopwoman, with an angry blush. 
But, nevertheless, Dame Didot evidently thought quite 
enough of Doctor Martlet to call him into her shop 
several days after the above conversation, and put him 
in possession of a piece of valuable information—to the 
effect that a stranger, whom she suspected of being a 
Government spy, had rented a small room above her 
shop a few weeks before, from which she was sure he was 
| constantly watching the doctor's house; while another 
stranger had hired an apartment next to the eyrie of 
Ninon, the seamstress, doubtless to keep the rear of the 
same place under like supervision. 
| ‘Nay; rather say they are thieves, with designs upon 
| my rare collections,” said Martlet, with a heavy laugh ; 
and, thanking the woman for her kind intentions, he had 

| stumped along on his way, flourishing his quaintly carved 
walking-stick in his usually cheerful and energetic 
manner. 

But the dame noticed that thereafter he was less at his 
| door and windows, while Ninon reported additional jeal- 
ousy in the expression of mademoiselle’s window-blinds. 

* 7 7 * * ” 

It must have been six weeks after this, and it was well 
into the cheerless Winter weather, and toward the close of 
another lowering day, there was a second incursion of 
soldiers amid the uneventful quietness and repose of St. 
Aubin ; and again they made directly for the disused 
chapel that was the scene of Fierolles’s death, with a very 
similar mob at their heels. 

“Ts it another man-hunt, monsieur ?” asked Madame 
Didot of Monsieur Condron, as he was hurrying past with 
the crowd. ‘ Parbleu! What can have possessed the 
little man that he has grown so pinched and secret-look- 
ing ?” she mutteringly added, as the house-owner pressed 
on without vouchsafing a reply ; and Ninon, her gossip, 
chancing along at the same time, she also pushed toward 
the chapel, leaving her little shopgirl in charge. 

The soldiers not only entered the churgh, as before, 
but some of them also knocked loudly for admittance at 
Dr. Martlet’s door. This, however, together with all the 
windows, had been thoroughly secured—intimation of 
the intended visit having been brought in a short time 
previously by Dame Pinchez, as was afterward found out ; 
and it was several moments before the old gentleman 
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pushed open the upper shutters and rather angrily de- 
manded what was wanting. 

‘We must take possession of your house, at least tem- 
porarily, monsieur,” said the officer below. ‘‘ We are in 
search of a man who is somewhere concealed in the 
chapel, and there is evidence that the little tower con- 
nects with one of your upper apartments by a secret 
trapdoor.” 

‘“‘IT never heard of such nonsense. 
in |” was the gruff reply. 

The officer was a very polite and fastidious young man, 
and he hesitated a moment before ordering the house to 
be broken into ; during which hesitancy Monsieur Cou- 
dron spoke out, sharply : 

‘Tam also here, doctor, and as the proprietor of the 
house I likewise insist.” 

‘* The house is mine as long as I pay its rent,” was the 
sharp retort; and then a moment’s pause ensued as the 
speaker turned his head into the room, and a gentle voice 
was heard pleading with him. ‘I will descend and ad- 
mit you at once,” then resumed Dr. Martlet, in a much 
milder tone. ‘‘ Excuse my temper, messieurs, which was 
only occasioned by a sudden indisposition of my daughter 
—my only child, Julie—whom I feared your entrance 
would disturb.” 

As the window closed again, the officer placed his hand 
upon his heart, and bowed with profound respect and 
even emotion ; but Monsieur Coudron gave an impatient 
sniff that might have been remotely suggestive of the in- 
different favor in which the “ only child, Julie,” had re- 
warded his suit ; the two gossips exchanged whispers, and 
the general mob awaited the result in noisy suspense. 

The door was presently opened. The officer, followed 
by two soldiers and Monsieur Coudron, entered. Dr. 
Martlet and Dame Pinchez were in readiness to show 
them through the house, and the search began. 

The basement and cellars first, then the curiosity shop 
of the ground floor and then the apartments of the first 
floor were thoroughly searched, for the officer performed 
his investigation like a ferret in spite of his sentimental 
politeness, but without result, Then they were conducted 
through the front rooms of the upper floor with like 
futility. 

They were pushing ahead of their now reluctant guides, 
and with Coudron in eager lead, along the narrow cor- 
ridor that ended at the top of the flight and at the last 
apartment in the house—the fatal chamber. 

But even Coudron drew back in confusion, and once 
more the fashion plate of an officer stood, with bended 
head and hand on heart, as Mademoiselle Julie appeared 
like a beautiful ghost upon its threshold. 

Her hair was disordered, her face as white as the flow- 
ing night-robe that undulated to her delicate feet, and her 
eyes were wild and glittering with suppressed excitement 
or terror. 

** Tt is the last room ; we must search it, mademoiselle,”’ 
stammered Coudron. 

“Tt is my bedroom,” said Julie, with tremulous indig- 
nation. ‘Surely, monsieur,” extending her arm to the 
young officer, ‘‘ will not suppose that a man could be 
concealed in it.” 

The young officer hesitated in an agony of confusion, 
duty and native gallantry struggling for the mastery. 

‘Perhaps, my daughter, your word of honor that no 
one is secreted there will strengthen your claim to a 
frightened woman’s protection,” said her father, with a 
sneer; but he had also grown very white, and Dame 
Pinchez gripped her lamp with fingers like talons, and 
lowered her brows like a witch. 


You cannot come 





“I do give ii—there is no one within!’ murmured 
Julie, in a fainting voice. 

But at this moment there was a gritting of teeth and a 
hoarse groan behind her. 

Coudron gave an exulting cry, and Julie tottered across 
the landing, and fainted in the old woman’s arms. 

Then, as the soldiers and the landlord dashed across 
the threshold, there was a defiant, hunted cry of a des- 
perate man at bay, and for an instant there was a frightful 
struggle, 

The dapper lieutenant was hurled down-stairs as if shot 
out of a catapult; Coudron also doubled up and rolled 
gasping away under a terrific blow @ Ja sabot in the pit of 
the stomach ; and, as the soldiers staggered away from 
the fury of a resistance which they had little expected, 
the heavy oaken door was dashed-to in their faces, and 
they heard the crashing of the bolts that at least tempo- 
rarily separated them from their prey. 

But the little officer was a hero, though of the band. 
box pattern. Bleeding and half-stunned as he was, he 
finished the remainder of the stairs at a few bounds, to 
order his soldiers to the rear of the house, on the know- 
ledge that the fugitive, having been hunted from tho 
chapel-loft to his last hope, in my lady’s chamber, would 
next essay his escape to the lofty roofs directly opposite 
his own wide window. 

They were right. 

The soldiers and their followers had scarcely reached 
the rear areas than they perceived that the fugitive 
Gaultier had already cast grapnels over the intervening 
space, and, half out of the window himself, was prepar- 
ing to cross hand over hand. 

The sharp order to halt was only answered by a hoarse 
ery of defiance. Then they gave him a volley, and 
Gaultier, wounded to death, rolled back over the ledge 
into the room. 

There was a good deal of generous sympathy for poor 
Julie when it subsequently became known that Lieu- 
tenant Gaultier had been her husband for three years, 
and, furthermore, that Fierrolles, who had died so miser- 
ably under her eyes in the chapel arch, was her brother, 
the only son of the old doctor, whose hard task it had 
been to administer to his dying needs, and at the same 
time disguise a father’s anguish from the bystanders. 

They had all been communists, though father and 
daughter had resided in the south of France during the 
acme of the struggle in and ardund Paris, where son and 
son-in-law were among the foremost battling within the 
walls. After the destruction of the communists, both 
Gaultier and Fierrolles were among the desperate few 
who managed to conceal themselves until opportunity 
should offer for an escape from the country. 

Martlet had somehow communicated with his hunted 
relatives, and had hired the picturesque little house in 
St. Aubin for the express purpose of facilitating their 
escape ; an accidental examination of the premises, five 
years before, having acquainted him with the secret and 
long disused trap-door, which had communicated with 
one of the dusty towers of the adjoining church. 

These facts were made public soon after the tragic end 
of Gaultier, and, for once at least, the tigerish tribunals 
of the new government had been susceptible to a little 
sympathy (especially in view of the fact that Martlet had 
never actively participated in the commune, or even re- 
sided in Paris during its reign), and had permitted him 
to remain unmolested in his abode. 

He remained until the death of his daughter, which 
occurred a few months later. It also occurred in the 
fatal chamber, against the almost frantic protestations of 
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Monsieur Coudron, who still retained a glimmering hope 
of saving his house from destruction, notwithstanding the 
accretion of mortality and horror that had so strangely 
anvested that chamber and that mansion. But the doctor, 
whose memory was excellent, had grimly and persist- 
ently stood upon his rights as tenant, and refused the 
request. 

After the death of Mademoiselle Julie, as we may still 
call her for the last time, the broken-down old father 
threw up his lease, though it still had some time to run, 
and went away with Dame Pinchez, none knew whither. 

The stream of public opinion against Monsieur Cou- 
dron’s unlucky house was now so irresistible, that the 
destruction of that, with several adjoining buildings, was 
finally decreed, to make room for a public garden that 
had long been in view for that quarter of the little town, 
which, in spite of its age-old conservatism, was suddenly 
become ambitious to be an elegant residence for the 


TEWFIK BEY, GOVERNOR OF SUAKIM, WAS INVESTED. 


finally disappeared. They thought he had shut himself 
up in his rooms to nurse his discontent, and gave them- 
selves no concern about him. 

But no. When, a week later, the workmen engaged in 
the demolition of the house reached the fatal chamber, 
some obstacle hanging within interfered with their en- 
trance. They pushed their way in, however, and the 
nature of the obstacle was revealed. 

It was the body of the wretched proprietor, who had 
hanged himself behind the door. 


SOUDAN AND ITS COMPLICATIONS, 
By OSCANYAN. 

A recton of territory in Eastern Africa, called Soudan, 

in itself most insignificant, has, by reason of recent de- 
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Abyssinia and from the Red Sea to the Libyan Desert. 
The great River Nile, composed of Bahr -el - Abiad, 
the White, Bahr-el-Azrek, the Blue Nile, and the Atbara, 
together with the other tributaries, traverses its whole 
length from south to north. The land, as it recedes from 
the Red Sea westward, assumes an elevation of 1,800 
feet. Its surface is rugged, rocky, and mainly barren. 
There are no mountain ranges; but lofty hills abound, 
forming difficult passes and impassable defiles. The 
lands bordering the streams are very rich, owing to the 
deposit of heavy alluvial soil by the overflow of the 
waters, and yield perennial crops. These do not, how- 
ever, extend to more than a mile in width on either side, 
and in some places not even that, the rest of the country 
being a vast waste of sand. Its general character is wild 
and dreary, and its inhabitants are in keeping with the 
character of the country. 

This vast territory is peopled by hordes of Arabs of 
various tribes, whose number is computed to be between 
30,000,000 and 40,000,000. 

The Arab—and in this nomenclature, besides the natives 
of Arabia proper, all the inhabitants of northern and half 
of the eastern portion of Africa are to be comprehended— 
is asingular race. Wild and ferocious, like the savages 
of the Far West, the Arabs are endowed with a keener 
intellect and a highly nervous temperament ; a charac- 
teristic which has impressed itself upon the Spanish 
nation by reason of contact. Unlike, however, the abo- 
rigines of America, who are stolid, content with hunting 
and the gratification of their natural wants, the Arabs are 
ever restless and aggressive, and prey upon their fellow- 
beings. Although very dark in complexion, they are not 
negroes ; their hair is coarse, but smooth. 

Their habitations are principally on the borders of the 
streams, and in the interior countries they sink wells 
where practicable, and cluster around them, forming vil- 
lages and towns; their houses consisting of mud walls 
with thatched, conical roofs. 

Living in a state of nature, their wants are but few, con- 
sequently they are not forced to extra exertion to supply 
them, They live on the simplest diet. Their staple food 
is Darru, millet, which they pulverize and make into 
bread. Very little animal food is used by them. Dates 
and camels’ milk constitute a luxury indulged in by the 
well-to-do among them. Their agriculture is therefore 
confined to the raising of millet, and a few other farina- 
ceous articles, such as beans, backla, or lupens, etc., in 
the most primitive manner. ‘ 

In the matter of raiment they are, owing to the nature 
of the climate, in a state of almost complete nudity; only a 
scarf being wound lightly round their loins. Their other 
occupations consist in collecting ostrich feathers, tusks of 
elephants, senna and gum arabic ; this latter isindigenous 
to%the country, and is extracted from the Acacia arabica, a 
small tree which forms vast forests in the hottest regions 
of Africa. All these sink, however, into insignificance 
compared with the profits in slaves, in which traffic they 
are mainly engaged. 

Egypt and Arabia provide markets for the disposal of 
their productions as well as for satisfying their wants. 
The products consist of coffee, tobacco, arms and am- 
munition, cotton cloth, and knicknacks. Egypt is reached 
by the Nile, and Arabia by way of Suakim, a seaport on 
the Red Sea. As this last is difficult of access, owing to 
the necessary land journey, the Nile is preferred. 

They live in a state of barbaric independence, under 
the control of petty chiefs, called Sheikhs, who have as- 
sumed supremacy over their respective communities by 
virtue of their religious character and extra sanctity. 








The introduction of Mohammedanism among the chil- 
dren of the Desert did not contribute toward their moral 
and social advancement. Indeed, wherever Mohammed- 
anism made its appearance, it has ever exercised a most 
pernicious influence over its votaries, more particularly 
among the Arabs. It killed all traces of civilization 
among the ancient Egyptians, for which they were justly 
celebrated and to whom the Greeks owed their progress. 

But this religion suited Arab proclivities to a nicety— 
it was simple in creed and ministered to their brutal pas- 
sions—Divine unity and belief in Mohammed as the true 
apostle of God were the only essential requirements. It 
encouraged polygamy and promised seventy-two douris in 
life to come. It moreover preached aggression and ag- 
grardizement, made it a virtue to war against unbelievers, 
and upheld the enslavement of captives. It not only 
legalized their wonted avocation, but opened a regular 
market for the disposal of their chattels wherever Islam- 
ism prevailed. 

The peculiar construction of society among the Mo- 
hammedans is such as to render slave service indispens- 
able. Every household naturally requires domestic ser- 
vice, both for personal attendance and menial duties. 
But seclusion being one of the requirements of the Koran, 
Mohammedan women are precluded from entering into 
such service, because they would thereby come into con- 
tact with the male portion of a family, which, according 
to their religious idea of propriety, is unlawful. As to 
men who are not near relatives, they are strictly ex- 
cluded from the harems, or the apartments of women, 
excepting those who are denaturalized. Hence Circassians 
are employed for personal attendance, and the blacks for 
menial service. 

Slaves being a staple commodity among the Mussul- 
mans, Mohammedanism greatly tended to stimulate the 
ardor of the Arabs. of Soudan to extra exertion, and the 
consequence has been that the negroes of Central Africa 
have been the sufferers. Frequent incursions are made 
into their territories and hordes are captured, who are 
either employed to till the ground for the benefit of their 
captors, or sold into slavery, both men and women ; the 
former, if young, being first deuuturalized, so as to be 
marketable for harem service. 

Such was the character and condition of Soudan prior 

to Mehmed Ali’s conquest of Egypt, and it has not under- 
gone much change since. 
4, When that enterprising adventurer usurped the govern- 
ment from the hands of the Mamelukes, his ambitious 
spirit led him toward enlarging his territory, which ex- 
tended only from the Mediterranean to the confines of 
Nubia. The conquest of Soudan presented itself as a 
bonne-bouche for his ambitious appetite. It was too 
tempting a morsel to resist. It was a vast territory, peo- 
pled by numberless hordes of barbarians, who could be 
made to subserve to the state, and its commerce could be 
availed of to advantage. But it was a great task to under- 
take, and not easy to accomplish. No one would join the 
expedition, the people of Egypt having a great dread of 
the country and its inhabitants. It was a land far off, 
difficult of access, it being necessary to traverse vast 
deserts destitute of food and drink to reach it, and the 
people of Soudan, although Mohammedans, were of such 
a savage nature as to inspire the greatest awe. Indeed, 
Soudan was regarded as the very Jehennem where Ibliss 
reigned supreme, being the resort of malefactors and 
assassins of all nations. 

Nevertheless, Mehmed Ali was not the man to be turned 
from his purpose by such considerations. To accomplish 
his design he resorted to diplomacy—namely, to allure- 
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ments. He promised to any one who would undertake 
the expedition and conquer Soudan, the supreme control 
of the country, with arbitrary powers, and to the men 
composing the force the privilege of loot and spoliation. 
Thus tempted by the prospect of domination and aggrand- 
izement, one of his generals who had distinguished him- 
self in the conquest of Egypt, embarked in the enterprise. 
A force 4,000 strong was formed, and the expedition 
started. After a long and tedious march, in which many 
bleached the sands of the Desert with their bones, the 
force reached Nubia, which they easily conquered. 

Elated with this success, when reinforced, they pushed 
on until the Nile was reached, where the Atbara forms a 
junction. Here the commander of the expedition, seeing 
the advantageous position of the locality for military pur- 
poses, built a fort, now known as the Berber. This being 
completed, he pressed forward toward the interior of the 
country. 

On arrriving at the confluence of the two Niles, the 
White and the Blue, his military genius prompted him to 
erect another fort on that spot, which at present bears 
the name of Khartoum, and which has since become the 
capital of Soudan and prominent in history. Here is 
located the residence of the Governor, called the Miidir- 
iyeh. Its favorable position was soon perceived and 
utilized by the natives, who flocked thither for commer- 
cial facilities. Their number increased to such an extent 
that the population now reaches nearly 50,000, as godless 
a set of ruffians of all shades of color, moral and physical, 
as were ever brought together. 

Khartoum not only soon became the central emporium 
of the slave trade, but was also the penal colony, where 
murderers, highwaymen, and every species of scoundrel 
of every nationality and creed, native or foreign, roamed 
at large, and even obtained favor in government employ. 

When the general in command found himself firmly 
established at Khartoum, he marched thence to El-Obeid, 
the capital of Kordofan, in the neighborhood of which the 
disastrous defeat of Hicks Pasha recently took place. It 
soon fell into his hands, and with it the whole of Soudan 
became Egyptian territory. The territory was divided into 
nine districts, each governed by a Lieutenant-governor, 
under the immediate control of the Governor-general, or 
the Miidir. 

The change in government greatly affected the interests 
of the Sheikhs. They were deprived of their accustomed 
rule, and despoiled of their revenue. By virtue of their 
religious character, they were regarded by the people as 
the custodians of the faith, and as such, the duly author- 
ized agents to receive all the tithes and other contribu- 
tions which Islamism imposed upon its votaries, 

To conciliate matters therefore, as well as to prevent 
mischief, the Sheikhs were given a subsidy and their 
authority recognized to a certain extent. Notwithstand- 
ing this politic measure of the Governor, there often 
arose a conflict between them. The Sheikhs, for fear of 
losing their hold upon the people, between whom and the 
Government they acted as intermediaries, evinced a spirit 
of perverseness. This was not to be tolerated. With the 
view, therefore, of bringing the refractory Sheikhs to 
terms, the Miidir thought that the best way to reduce an 
enemy was to deprive him of the sinews of war, and acted 
accordingly. So he cut off their subsidy. The Sheikhs, 
thus despoiled of their only means of support, protested 
against the measure, and began to preach sedition. 

At this juncture of affairs a most extraordinary phe- 
nomenon appeared in the political sphere of Soudan, 
almost equaling in character that of the advent of Mo- 





hammed himself, 


Sidi Mohammed, surnamed En-Nadgejar Es-Senoussi, 
the carpenter of Senouss, was one of the Sheikhs of 
Soudan. He was a man of considerable reputation and 
influence among the Mohammedans, as the founder of a 
sect named after him—Senoussi. He was an austere 
ascetic and a great fanatic. He advocated strict adher- 
ence to Islamism, which forbade contact with infidels ; 
enjoined unrelenting war against unbelievers ; an abhor- 
rence of everything non-Mussulman, and a thorough con- 
tempt for European institutions and civilized habits. His 
preachings found many followers, and, as early as 1850, 
the Senoussi sect spread through North and Central 
Africa and Arabia. There are now over 700 Zaviehs, or 
branch lodges, to be found between Morocco and Mecca, 
where the votaries meet to expound and propagate their 
doctrines. 

Sheikh Mohammed, Es-Senoussi, had a son named 
Ahmed. This precocious youth showed early signs of an 
ambitious disposition. He learned to read and write at 
an early age from his father, and studied the Koran 
thoroughly. His daily intercourse with dervishes, itin- 
erant preachers, who frequented his father’s house, gave 
him an insight to their ways and tricks, such as falling into 
trance, writing nooskas, charms, etc., by which they gained 
an ascendency over the credulous. When he grew up 
his ambition grew at an equal rate. He wanted to shine. 
To do this he had to resort to a ruse, which would have 
appalled ordinary minds. But he had confidence in his 
own ability and the credulity of the people. How well 
he succeeded in the enterprise, actual events have demon- 
strated fully. 

He was conversant with all the extraordinary traditions 
prevailing among the Mussulmans, one of these being to 
the following effect : 

The Mohammedans believe that the twelfth and last 
legitimate Imam, vicar of Ali, the Khalif, surnamed El- 
Miihdi, had left his paternal house in the year 250 of the 
Hegira (854 4.p.), and has not been seen since. They 
further believe that he had retired into a cave, whence to 
emerge one of these days to establish the purity of Islam- 
ism. Young Ahmed’s imaginative mind perceiving the 
advantage to be derived from this Mohammedan super- 
stition, left his paternal roof suddenly, and retired into a 
cave, to lead a hermit’s life and involve his existence in 
mystery, to reappear as the expected Miihdi (the letter 
u of the word being pronounced as in ‘‘ mute,” and the 
h strongly aspirated. It signifies, in Arabic, inspired ;) 
a title given to the aforesaid Imam, who had mysteri- 
ously disappeared, and whose reappearance was looked 
for. Hence the importance of using the word correctly, 
in order to fully comprehend its bearing upon the actual 
events ; whereas ‘‘ Mahdi,” as it is now spélled in public 
prints, having no meaning or significance whatever, be- 
comes nonsense and does not convey any political idea or 
bearing upon the condition of affairs in Soudan. 

Young Ahmed, apprised through secret agents of the 
situation, now left his cave, and, imbued with the spirit 
of his father’s fanaticism, boldly announced himself as 
the Muhdi of yore, come to save Islamism. 

He was welcomed by the people and supported by the 
Sheikhs. 

Endowed with extraordinary powers of eloquence, 
thoroughly versed in the Koran, and an adept in his pro- 
fession, he soon gained an ascendency over his hearers. 
Multitudes from far and near flocked to hear and see him. 
They were led to believe that he was indeed the verifica- 
tion of the popular tradition. They were encouraged in 
this belief by the Sheikhs themselves, who regarded him 
as the avenger of their wrongs. The people rose en masse 
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against the Government. They seized the Miidir, put 
him in a sack, threw him into the Nile and drowned him. 

Matters having come to this pass, it became a question 
of vital importance with the Egyptian Government. In 
vain it pronounced the head and front of the rebellion as 
‘* Kiazib,” False Prophet. It availed nothing ; the people 
flocked to his standard, and in turn denounced the Gov- 
ernment at Cairo as Giaour, and not Mussulman. 

A fresh expedition was started, 4,000 strong ; but it was 
s00n put hors de combat. 

The Kordofan natives are terrific in battle, and look and 
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act like demons. In a state of almost nudity, armed with 
lance and shield, animated by Moslem fanaticism, by the 
love of savage independence, and by the strongest per- 
sonal. motives of cupidity and ambition, they rush fear- 
lessly into the cannon’s mouth and cut down the Egyp- 
tian artillerymen, a feat of valor strongly reminding us of 
.the famous charge of the Six Hundred ! 

‘Their exasperation knew no bounds when slavery was 
‘also interfered with, and for this Ismail Pasha, the ex- 
Khedive, was greatly responsible. 

Naturally ambitious and fond of glory, Ismail’s French 
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education, under the tuition of Victorien Sardou, the 





less. Although very rich himself, by reason of inherit- 


famous dramatist, at a dollar a lesson! stimulated him | ance and spoliation of property belonging to his relatives, 


greatly to gratify his propensities. 
record of unexampled extravagances. His surroundings 
at home were more than princely, and his movements 


His life has been a | yet his extraordinary expenses far exceeded his income. 


Among the ideas which filled his brain was the ambition 
to become a Khedive, a sovereign. He knew that the 


abroad surpassed those of the Sultan himself. His re- | title could be obtained from the Sultan for a considera 











THE DEFEAT OF HICKS PASHA. 


ception of the Empress Eugenie, and that of General 
Sherman and others, are already matters of public record, 
and his gifts to noted persons were munificent beyond 
credence. He had an opera-house of his own, and ‘‘ Aida” 
was composed by Bellini to order for his special edifica- 
tion and glory. In fine, his extravagant ways were limit- 


tion, but he lacked the requisite money. He appealed to 
the capitalists of Europe for a loan on his personal estate. 
It was obtained, but soon disposed of. 

He next effected another loan, quite a large sum, 
$40,000,000, on the credit of the state, under pretense of 
internal improvements. Some railroads were built with 
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it, but the major portion was absorbed by him under 
some pretext or other. The state became greatly embar- 
rassed, and the ministry extremely perplexed. 

One of the ministers in Ismail Pasha’s cabinet was 
Nubar Pasha, a statesman of considerable European 
renown, and the actual Prime Minister of Egypt. Nubar, 
elthough identified with Egypt, is not an Arab nor a 
Mussulman. He is a native of Smyrna, and of Armenian 
parentage. His English education and Christian training 
exempted him from Mussulman prejudices and covert 
diplomacy. Ismail’s rash and prodigal conduct having 
compromised Nubar’s character before Europe, he felt 
obliged to reveal the state of affairs to those interested in 
the Egyptian bonds, in order to save his reputation. 
This act of Nubar having greatly irritated the Khedive, 
he was at once dismissed from office, and had to retire to 
Europe. 

The capitalists, apprised of the situation, appealed to 
their respective governments for protection. Thus the 
interference of the foreign Powers became a nécessity. A 
commission was appointed by them, and Mr. Rivers 
Wilson was sent to Egypt to inquire into the matter. This 
led to the condemnation of the acts of Ismail, and caused 
his abdication in favor of his nephew Tewfic, the actual 
Khedive. 

With the view to regulate matters, a new commission 











was appointed, under the guidance of the English Gov- 
ernment, known as the ‘‘ Egyptian Control.” And here 
the climax of the actual difficulties was reached. It de- 
volved on the Control to supervise the revenues and dis- 
bursements of Egypt. This brought the English Gov- 
ernment face to face with slavery ; for one of the principal 
items of revenue was not only derived from that source, 
but the dues were often collected in kind. 

To acknowledge and recognize slavery would be a stul- 
tification of moral principles. As the English Govern- 
ment could not become a slave-driver, the Egyptian 
Government was required to stop the traffic. But abo- 
lition was a measure beyond its powers. Slavery being 
sanctioned by the Koran, and intensely a Mohammedan 
institution, could not be interfered with by a Mussulman 
Government. It would be like tearing out several leaves 
from that sacred book and defying the whole Mussulman 
world. 

The Egyptian Government, when urged to it, shirked, 
therefore, the responsibility, and put it upon the shoul- 
ders of the English, fully aware that they, the English, 
could do nothing in the premises ; but that they would 
assist in the recovery of the revolted territory. 

Sir Samuel Baker was accordingly dispatched to Khar- 
toum, ostensibly under the auspices of the Khedive, but 
it was well understood that the Khedive had nothing to 
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do with it. Of course, his efforts were futile, for he 
could find no sympathy or support from any one, not 
even from the officials themselves; on the contrary, 
everybody was against him, either from principle or from 
interested motives. It is a wonder that he was permitted 
to return alive. In his report he says: ‘In ordinary 
times many a government official, if he meets with a gang 
of slaves driven by a party of marauders to some distant 
market, with their hands bound to a log of wood behind 
their backs, will content himself with a friendly ‘ parley’ 
and a handsome bribe.” 

Sir Samuel discovered also, at Fashoda, one case in 
which the Egyptian Deputy-governor knowingly allowed 
a boat to pass which seemed to be laden with grain, but 
which contained more than 400 men, women and children, 
packed like herrings below the deck where the supposed 
cargo was laid. 

Gordon Pasha, yclept ‘‘ Chinese Gordon,” succeeded 
Sir Samuel, with no better result, The fate of Hicks 
Pasha is already on record, and the prospect of the pres- 
ent Baker Pasha is not certainly a promising one. Treach- 
ery and duplicity will everywhere meet him, until he, too, 
falls a victim. Indeed, the presence of these foreign 
officials intensified their hatred and animosity, and they 
declared Jehad, religious war, both against the English 
and the Egyptian Government. The alarm of ‘ Islamism 
in danger” was spread, until it reached Cairo, and 
brought Arabi to the front. 

From this summary statement of facts the reader will 
at once perceive that the nature of the great question of 
the day is not the recovery of a revolted state, nor the 
chastisement of a refractory people, nor even the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, but a conflict between Chris- 
tian civilization and Mohammedan barbarism. The 
triumph at Tel-el-Kebir did not by any means establish a 
conquest of Moslem fanaticism, The hatred of the Mo- 
hammedan against the Christian and against civilization 
is innate and irrepressible, ‘This hydra-headed monster 
will ever raise its head at the slightest provocation, and 
under the least pretext, to devour all that may come in 
its way. If at times quiet, it lies dormant, and not dead, 
ever dreaming of Alhambra and the walls of Vienna, and 
of over-running one day the civilized world. 








ST. PATRICK AND THE SNAKES. 


Tue legend of Patrick and the snakes does not appear 
to belong to the well-known Aryan family of hero-and- 
dragon myths, wherein the huge single monster is not 
banished but slain, and human prowess rather than 
Divine potency is illustrated. 

The Patrick serpent-myth bears a nearer resemblance 
to certain Egyptian tales, as that of Setnare (‘‘ Records of 
the Past,” iv., p. 129), who obtained the magic book of 
Thoth, whose powers he exercised, by killing one “‘little 
serpent” among the many reptiles and scorpions which 
guarded it, the rest, apparently, taking to flight. 

There is a legend mentioned by Josephus that Moses 
cleared a region in Ethiopia of snakes. 

Geoffrey Keatinge’s ‘‘ History of Ireland,” published 
aarly in the seventeenth century, however uncritical, is 
known to contain certain traditions of extreme antiquity, 
and extracts from MSS. not accessible ; and in it are ma- 
terials of high value to comparative mythology. The 
legend here is that Prince Gadelas, grandson of the Pha- 
raoh who pursued Israel, being bitten by a serpent, was 
taken to Moses who, with a touch of his rod, healed the 
wound. Moses also prophesied that wherever this 





prince, or any of his posterity, should reign, there should 
be no more serpents. The Gadelians having taken pos- 
session of Ireland, the snakes disappeared. ‘Some, I 
confess,” says Keatinge, ‘‘are of opinion that there were 
serpents in Ireland till St. Patrick arrived to propagate 
Christianity in that country ; but this assertion depends 
upon the figurative manner of expression, which is to be 
understood of devils or infernal spirits, that may be pro- 
perly called serpents, and were expelled the island by the 
piety and preaching of this saint.” 

According to another tradition, told me by a well-in- 
formed Irish lady, Gadelas brought with him Moses’s iden- 
tical serpent (either the rod or the brazen serpent), which 
ate up all the snakes in Ireland. I have also heard of a 
folk-tale of the last of the expelled serpents, that he was 
so huge that St. Patrick had great difficulty with him ; 
when the exorcism prevailed the tail of the monster was 
seen uncoiling from his cave near Dublin, while his head 
was passing out of Cork harbor. In the Devon legend of 
St. Petroc (probably St. Patrick) the huge size of aserpent 
similarly sent to sea is attributed to its having swallowed 
all the snakes of a pit into which the Christian martyrs 
were thrown. 








SONNET. 
As ORIENT mists upon a Summer morn 
Are vailed in purple, till a crimson thread 
Quickens the mass with its essential red, 
And blaze with gold ere yet the sun be born; 
So are rich fantasies of childhood worn 
By ceaseless working of a power inbred 
To paler images, till all are fled 
Before the searching glare of wisdom’s dawn. 


And yet these purple mists of fancy bring 
Thoughts sweeter far to us than any clear 
Concept of man, as one should hold more dear 

Green-mantling flelds and birds low murmuring, 

And the soft budding loveliness of Spring, 

Than the proud pageant of the full-blown year. 





A FIVE-O’CLOCK TEA, 
By IsABELLA V, CRAWFORD, 


“‘Prry me, I haven’t a single lion,” says Mrs. Dupressy, 
welcoming the superb Miss Trellais, with her dimpling 
smile, ‘‘ Dupressy promised me a real Chinese prince, 
Lam Foo Chin, looking exactly, like a mandarin on a tea- 
chest ; but he has the toothache, only fancy, and could 
not come.” 

“You have my sympathy, Violet. 
drawing-room looks to-day !’” 

‘“* Yes, just now, before they are overcrowded. Do you 
see my new curtains. I have had them hand-painted by 
a dear little girl, a tiny blonde orphan. Some of the de- 
signs are exquisite. If we rich folk were to resume Pil- 
grim Father simplicity, it would be very bad for the poor 
folk. I hope you want a satin dress painted, or a fan, 
my love ?” 

Miss Trellais’s heart shines into her beauteous eyes, as 
she replied : 

“Indeed, yes. You send her to me. 
several commissions, I am certain.” 

“Thanks! You are always good to my pets,” says 
Mrs. Dupressy, who is a kind of Little Sister of the Poor 
in diamonds and Point de France. ‘‘I think my curtains 
rescued the child from the red-eyed wolf. You shall see 
her by-and-by. I coaxed her here to-day, She is quite a 
Lady Gwyda.” 

“IT shall be so pleased to be useful to her,” says the 
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sweet, low voice, and the magnificent heiress moves Her lofty, ripe, superb brunette beauty is set off by 
away, giving place to others. one of those toilets which remind one of flowers, Verdi’s 

She goes toward an old-gold divan standing under a | music, impromptu valses on sward with the spring of joy 
marble Niobe, with chill, grand face turned skyward as | in its emerald pave, with “‘ viol and lute” wooing out the 
it dies into stone. stars. 











SOUDAN AND ITS COMPLICATIONS.— REJOICING AFTER THE BATTLE OF OBEID,— SEE PAGE 280, 
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There is all the subtle aura of birth and wealth about 
her, with its imperceptible allurements and delicate de- 
fenses, and a kind of glory of the soul glows softly in the 
steadfast, magnificent deep-brown eyes. 


“ Peace charmed the street beneath her feet, 
And honor charmed the air, 
And all astir looked kind on her, 
And called her good as fair,” 


quotes a poet, in a low voice, as the lace of her dress 
touches him in passing. ‘‘She is a darling of the gods !” 

The stately, silver-haired man he addresses sighs 
slightly as he looks after her. 

“An ominous speech! ‘Whom the gods love die 
young,’ you know.” 

‘Doctor, you are the skeleton at the feast. Who would 
name death and that girl at the same moment? She has 
the brilliancy of a flower and the grand physique of a 
woman of Hellas—a daughter of the gods, soul, flesh and 
spirit.” 

It is not left to a footman to carry Miss Trellais’s tea to 
her. A dozen men buzz about Mrs. Dupressy in the 
great bay window, eager to carry the queer little Chinese 
cup to its destination, and as the rooms fill, the old-gold 
divan becomes the point round which the social tide ebbs 
and flows. People come and go continually ; buta great 
fold of the painted curtain drops its satin splendor be- 
tween her and the door, so that she does not see those 
who enter or depart. 

Musical girls, generally with gold eye-glasses on chill, 
sesthetic noses, play grim classical preparations, which 
have as cheerful an effect on the gay crowd as the per- 
fect, irreproachable skeleton of a bygone beauty might 
have, or articulate, with cultivation and no voices to 
speak of, arias which would almost sap the life of a true 
child of song to render as the maestro intended. 

“Tt is some relief,” says a gay little bon vivant, Colonel 
Mockredge, at Ler shoulder, “‘that we can’t see the in- 
strument of torture. By Jove! a piano is a social bogey ! 
the sight of it frightens a man.” 

“‘ What do you say to the harp ?” asks a pretty, elderly 
widow, with a Carlo Dolci face. ‘It was considered, 
when I was young, a great thing for showing off a pretty 
hand and arm.” 

‘Oh, a harp—don’t know, I’m sure ; it’s a kind of min- 
strel affair, is it not ? Some one is touching up Mrs. Du- 
pressy’s something like a California whirlwind.” 

“Tt is Mr. Fabian,” says Miss Trellais. ‘‘ Ah, colonel, 
when you draw back the curtain the sun pours in like 
fire.” 

“A thousand pardons !” laughs the colonel, dropping 
the satin drapery ina shining mound. “ You should not 
object to the sun, however, Miss Trellais, ‘Kin should 
be kind,’ eh ?” 

Her face has become a study in its gorgeous, delicate, 
quickly changing tints, its sparkle of smiles running from 
the sweet, pure tremor of the lovely mouth to the swift 
laughter of eyes and voice. 

““My son loves the harp,” says the widow, listening 
with her tender smile ; ‘and it really is pretty music, 
though few play it like him—he seems to make it say 
things.” 

She moves away with a loving smile at Gwyda, who is 
betrothed to this son. 

The colonel gets entangled by a magnificent pear! satin 
and point de France mamma, with two innocent Swiss 
muslin and Valenciennes daughters, and for a moment 
the old-gold divan behind the glowing painted satin cur- 
tain is deserted. 











Miss Trellais leans back, enjoying the lull, and playing 
with the rare niphetos roses of her bouquet, listens and 
smiles dreamily at the music of the harp. Her dress of 
ivory satin and yellow lace flows about her like light, her 
Rubens hat throws a tender shadow on her face. A topaz 
at her throat glows like a miniature sun. Her long 
gloves are buttoned with pearls. Above her glows the 
dazzling face of the Niobe, beside her fall the rainbow 
splendors of the curtain, painted by Mrs. Dupressy’s 
protégée. 

She idly lifts a shimmering fold of the drapery and 
looks at it. It is all a mass of flowers, flung, apparently, 
on @ pale, yellow ground. 

“ How beautiful,’ she murmurs, ‘fand how odd! There 
are scarcely two alike. She must have real genius to 
blend exotics and field flowers without hurting one’s eyes 
or soul. I must be good to her, the poor little thing !” 

Still dreamily listening, she studies the fold. Suddenly 
a sharp exclamation escapes her. She tears off her glove, 
and lays her ringed hand beside a couple of blossoms on 
the curtain. Fora moment she is still as the Niobe above 
her. A shadow falls upon the carpet at her feet. 

“Why, Gwyda, where are you hidden? My mother 
just told me where to find you. Are youill? You are 
very pale.” 

He is a large, rather plain young man, with a somewhat 
absent face, considerable stalwart elegance, and proud, 
cold, clever eyes ; essentially a man of the world, but of 
the best type ; he is neither fool nor sensualist. 

She lifts her eyes to his with a most curious and an- 
gelic light in them. 

‘Come and sit beside me, Jack, I—TI have something 
to show you.” 

She loves him with her whole most loving heart. 

He knows this and winces under it, for he has little 
love to bestow in return. 

She is perfectly aware of this also, but prefers his 
slight, cold affection to the adoration of other men. 

“Shall I bring you some wine? Your very lips are 
white. You are surely ill.” 

“No, dear, Iam not. Iam only—only——” 

Her voice dies in a faint moan, Her noble head droops 
a little ; the Niobe is not whiter than her lovely face ; but 
instantly she rallies. 

“Only selfish,” she adds ; ‘‘ miserably selfish! Jack, I 
have news for you. The little fair girl you love and lost 
is found. Look !” 

She holds up the shining drapery to him ; he bends his 
fair head over it, with a lurid flush on his very brow. 

““Oh, my God !” he says, hoarsely. ‘ Am I dreaming, 
ormad! My little Vivia !” 

There are two flowers together—a snowdrop and a 
magnificent niphetos rose—the stems interlaced and 
bound with a ring—a most peculiar one—a great topaz, 
with a sapphire dropped on it. 

** Your ring, Jack,” she says, lifting her lovely hand to 
him. ‘See, it is on my fnger now.” 

She slowly draws it off, takes his large hand and closes 
it on it ; then, for a second, lays her white face upon it. 

“Go and find her,” she says, softly ; “‘she is in this 
very house. Violet Dupressy told me she was coming. 
Go. You and your ring are hers—not mine, not mine !” 

He turns and leaves her; he scarcely remembers her 
existence as he strides away to look for the woman he 
loves. He had been frank with her, and told her that 
old love-story long ago. Even to the little incident of his 
bringing Vivia a niphetos rose the night he proposed to 
her, and she taking it and interlacing its stem with what 
he had christened ‘ Vivia’s flower,” a snowdrop, and 
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playfully putting both into the circle of the ancient 
family jewel he was slipping on her finger. 

Then there had come disgrace and financial disaster to 
her father, and the proud little fair thing had crept away 
from him and the world, and hidden her shamed, inno- 
cent head so effectually that not all the skill he could 
purchase for the task had been able to find her. 

This had been eight years before, and at last, by some 
happy fate, she is near him again ; the one love of his 
cold, strong, constant heart. And not a pang of regret or 
compassion pierces him as he turns from the woman who 
has loved him so much as to prefer his happiness to her 
own. 

After a time he remembers her, as, hidden amid the 
palms in the conservatory, Vivia lies in his arms, her 
wistful, happy face blushing under his gaze, his ring 
again upon her small and delicate hand. 

‘*My God!” he says to himself, with a strangely deep 
pang of feeling. ‘‘ What a noble woman she is! Why 
could I not love her ? Oh, God, make her happy as she 
deserves to be !” 

She is happy. 

A glimmer of azure-and-silver against the oleanders, 
and Mrs. Dupressy stands before them—her riante face 
like snow. She gives a sharp cry as she sees Vivia in his 
embrace. 

“Ah, my God !” she says. ‘‘ Was this the cause ?” 

With a strange sense of guilt, which he cannot account 
for, he draws Vivia’s hand into his arm and follows Mrs. 
Dupressy as she beckons to him imperiously. 

Pale faces glance at them as they pass through the 
rooms ; Mrs. Dupressy leads on toward the Niobe. The 
brilliant crowd gathered about the old-gold divan scat- 
ters as he approaches. He sees the lovely figure seated 
as he had turned from it, but the hat has been removed 
and the niphetos roses lie on the carpet at her feet. The 
ungloved hand lies on her lap, the other hangs at her 
side. Her dark head leans back against the glimmering 
pedestal of the Niobe ; her lips are parted and smiling, a 
mysterious white glory broods on her divine face. 

Miss Trellais has gone to her Maker. 

‘I partly expected this,” says the doctor to the poet, 
as they turned away. ‘‘I am their family physician. She 
had confirmed heart-disease, but might have lived many 
years with it. Ican’t quite account for such an extremely 
sudden ending to such a lovely life, but, as I said, ‘ Whom 
the gods love die young.’” 








WHICH ARE THE PRIMARY COLORS? 


Tue accepted theory of color has at last found a disbe- 
liever, and from having been considered an immutable 
fact it is now believed to be an unsound conclusion to 
hold that the three primary colors are red, yellow and 
blue. The late Professor Maxwell has, we are told, 
proved beyond question that the essential primaries are 
red, green and violet, so that a good many essays and 
elaborate works, as well as more numerous volumes of 
advice to painters, must be wrong from the very begin- 
ning, and our experienced window-dressers must believe 
a great part of this scientific treatment of color to be 
erroneous, The admission of green into the notable 
trio is thus accounted for; “The difficulties which stood 
in the way of an accurate determination of the prima- 
ries were largely due to an element of confusion intro- 
duced by the use of pigments for the purposes of ex- 
periment. People who were accustomed to mix blue 
paint and yellow paint to produce green found it difficult 





to believe that the green of the spectrum was anything 
more than a mixture of the blue and yellow by which it 
was bordered ; but an admixture of the blue and yellow 
of the spectrum does not produce green, but white. The 
blue light being a compound of green with violet, and the 
yellow light being a compound of green with red, the two 
together afford the three primaries, which combine to 
form white. In the paints, on the contrary, the material 
which appears blue absorbs and quenches red, while the 
material which appears yellow absorbs and quenches 
violet ; so that only the green, which is common to both, 
is reflected unchanged to the spectator from the mix- 
ture.” 





NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. 


Ir a man were asked what epoch of the past he would 
most gladly summon back, so as to live in it, he would 
choose well in reviving the reign of Napoleon, and making 
himself an officer in the Imperial Army. To us who read 
of those ten sparkling years, 1804—14, when the great 
Emperor carried the spoils of Europe to Paris, and dis- 
tributed crowns and coronets, bdtons, estates, and even 
high-born brides among his victorious soldiers—it seems 
as if the excitement of being a French officer must have 
been so intense as to keep the nerves in constant thrill. 
A single act of bravery in the field might bring a man 
under the Conqueror’s notice, and to win honors from his 
hand was a very different thing to getting them from the 
Republic, which he had improved away. 'The grotesque 
Governments of the Revolutionary period never made a 
general without bringing him to book afterward, to test 
whether he came up to the full standard of Republican 
foolishness, and if he did not he was sure to feel that his 
head sat loosely on his shoulders. Even under the Di- 
rectorate, generals who returned in triumph from war had 
their pleasure marred by being solicited to join in politi- 
cal intrigues, and it made matters worse that such in- 
trigues were often necessary to secure to them not only 
their honors, but their pay. 

Ata time when it required 15,000 franes of Republican 
paper money to make a louis d’or, all grades and dignities 
which the Republic conferred might be compared to assi- 
gnats: which had no specific relation to those bestowed 
under the old Monarchy. Napoleon, however, suddenly 
raised all these depreciated honors to a premium, and it 
was the most signal glory of his reign to have done so. 
He was greater as a pacificator than as a conqueror. To 
have reopened the churches, to have replaced Justice on 
her seat, to have put an end to the reign of talkers and 
writers—the men who are least fitted for business, but 
who, under Republics, get a monopoly of it to the gen- 
eral detriment—was a mighty achievement. It set all 
things in order, and made France once more habitable 
and pleasant to dwell in. 

But again, when Napoleon created a new aristocracy, he 
performed a brilliant stroke of policy. Those who have 
ridiculed him for it as if he had indulged in a mere piece 
of vanity, have not considered what were the difficulties 
of his position. Until he had converted his foremost 
soldiers into princes, dukes and counts, they could all 
feel that he had not done so much for them as a Bourbon 
King would have done; and some of them did feel it. 
Many were sprung from the poorest class, and the pres- 
tige of the village seigneur, to whom they had bowed as 
boys, loomed very large in their memories. The charac- 
ter of a nation is not to be altered within a few years, be- 
cause a number of ranters have declaimed about equality, 
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THE DEATH OF MARSHAL NEY. 


even to the length of proposing that all steeples and 
towers should be razed, so that buildings might be of one 
symbolical height ; and the persecution of the nobility 
during the Revolution had really added to the value of 
titles. 

Whether Napoleon wished to lessen the worth of the 
old distinctions, or merely to gratify his followers by 
vlacing them on a level with their former masters, the 
nobles, his creation of a new aristocracy was a wise act, 
and it was immediately ratified by popular approval. 
Somebody jested with Ney 
about the nobility having 
no ancestors : ‘‘ We ARE an- 
cestors,” answered the mar- 
shal, and this view was so 
generally accepted that even 
when the Bourbons were 
rostored the Imperial titles 
obtained full recognition. 
In 1815 Louis XVIII. actu- 
ally created the young prince 
of Neufchfitel and Wagram 
—Berthier’s son, who was 
but five years old—an her- 
editary peer of France. 

Napoleon’s marshals were 
twenty-six in number, of 
whom seven only were born 
in a rank which would have 
entitled them to become 
general officers under the 
old Monarchy. These were 
Kellermann, Berthier, Da- 
voust, Macdonald, Marmont, 
Grouchy and Poniatowski, a 
Pole. Of the others, Murat 
was the son of an innkeeper, 











MARSHAL MACDONALD. 


Lefebvre of a miller, Augereau of a mason, Bernadotte of 
a weaver, and Ney of a cooper. Masséna’s father, like 
Murat’s, kept a village wineshop ; Lannes was the son of 
a hostler, and was himself apprenticed to a dyer ; Victor, 
whose real name was Perrin, was the son of an invalided 
private soldier, who, after leaving the service, became a 
market-crier ; while Soult’s mother kept a mercer’s shop, 
and Oudinot’s a small café with a circulating library. 
The marshals sprung from the bourgeoisie, or middle 
class, were Serrurier, whose father was an officer, but 
never rose above the rank 
of captain ; Bessiéres, whose 
father, though a poor clerk 
in a lawyer’s office, was the 
son of a doctor ; Suchet, who 
was the son of a silk-mer- 
chant; Moncey, the son of 
a barrister; Gouvion, who 
assumed the name of Saint- 
Cyr, and whose father prac- 
jised as an attorney; and 
jrune, who started in life as 
a journalist. 

It is curious to trace 
through the lives of the dif- 
ferent men the effect which 
their earliest associations 
had upon them. Some grew 
ashamed of their parentage ; 
whilst others bragged over 
much of being self-made 
men. Only one or two sus 
tained their honors with per- 
fect modesty and tact. 

The noblest character 
among Napoleva’s marshals 
was, beyond doubt, Adrien 
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Moncey, Duc de Conégliano. He was born at Besangon, 
in the year 1754, and enlisted at the early age of 
fifteen, simply that he might not be a charge to his 
parents. From his father, the barrister, he had picked 
up a smattering of education, while Nature had given him 
a talent for drawing. He looked so small and young 
when he was brought before the colonel of the Franche 
Comté regiment for enrollment, that the latter, who was 
quite a young man—the Count de Survilliers—asked him, 
laughing, whether he had been tipsy from ‘‘ drinking too 
much milk ” when he fell into the hands of the recruiting 
sergeant. The 
sergeant, by 
way of proy- 
ing that young 
Moncey had 
been quite 
sober when 
he had put 
on the white 
cockade 
(which was 
like taking 
the King’s 
shilling in 
England), 
produced a 
cleverly exe- 
euted carica- 
ture of him- 
self which 
the boy had 
drawn ; upon 
which M. de 
Survilliers 
predicted that 
80 accomplish- 
ed a recruit 
would quickly 
win an epau- 
lette. This 
promise came 
to nothing, for 
in 1789, after 
twenty years’ 
service, Mon- 
cey was only 
a lieutenant. 

It was a 
noble trait in 
him, that in 
after years he 
never spoke 
resentfully of 
his slow promotion. He frequently used to say that 
he had been thoroughly well-trained, and he alluded 
kindly to all his former officers. There is a well-known 
story of Napoleon being addressed by an officer who com- 
plained that he had been six years a lieutenant. ‘‘I 
served seven years in that grade !” was the answer, ‘‘ and 
it has not prevente? me from making my way.” This 
was not the spirit in which Moncey would have replied. 
His sense of what he had suffered himself rather urged 
him to watch that no deserving officer under his orders 
should be kept from promotion in his regular turn, He 
was so gentle and just that he got surnamed the Second 
Catinat. 

Louis XTV. said of Catinat. that he was the only 
Frenchman who never asked anything of government, and 
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Moncey, like him, was no courtier in the Duc d’Antin’s 
famous definition of that creature : ‘‘One who speaks well 
of all men that are up, gives the go-by to those that are 
down, and begs for every place that falls vacant.” 

After Napoleon’s overthrow, Moncey’s conduct was 
most chivalrous ; he privately blamed Ney’s betrayal of 
the Bourbons, for it was not in his nature to approve of 
double-dealing, but he refused to sit in judgment upon 
his former comrade. Marshal Victor was sent to shake 
his resolution, but Moncey repeated, two or three times : 
“‘T do not think I should have acted as Ney did, but I 
believe he 
acted accord- 
ing to his con- 
science and 
did well; or- 
dinary rules 
do not apply 
to this case.” 

The Bour- 
bons were so 
ex asp erated 
that they de- 
prived Mon- 
cey of his rank 
and _ honors, 
and locked 
him up in the 
state prison 
of Han; 
nev ertheless, 
in 1823, when 
the expedition 
to Spain took 
place under 
the Duc d’An- 
gouléme’ 
orders, Mon- 
cey was offered 
the command 
of the Fourth 
Corps, and 
accepted it 
without ran- 
cor. He had 
first won his 
renown in the 
war of 1796 
against Spain, 
and had dis- 
tinguished 
-himself in 
subse quent 
Peninsular 
campaigns, so that his experience of Spanish warfare was 
considered, and proved in the event, to be valuable. 
“T am sorry there should ever have been any misun- 
derstanding between us, sir,” said the Duc d’Angouléme 
to him, after Moncey had forced Barcelona and Tarra- 
gona to surrender. 

“There is likely to be none so long as you employ 
me only on soldier’s work,” was the marshal’s mild 
answer. 

He eventually became Governor of the Invalides, and 
it fell to him in 1840 to receive Napoleon’s body when 
it was brought from St. Helena. It was remarked at‘the 
time that if Napoleon himself could have designated the 
man who was to discharge this pious dutv. he would have 
chosen none other than Moncey, or Oudinot, who, by a 
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happy coincidence, became Governor of the Invalides in | whether any of the Irish boys ever managed to say a 


1842, after Moncey’s death, 

Nicolas Oudinot, Due de Reggio, was surnamed the 
modern Bayard. He was born in 1767, and, like Moncey, 
enlisted in his sixteenth year. He was wounded thirty- 
two times in action, but was so little of a braggart that in 
going among the old pensioners of the Invalides he was 
never heard to allude to his own scars. At Friedland a 
bullet went through both his cheeks, breaking two molars. 
% (es dentistes russes ne savent pas arra her,” was his only 
remark as his wound was being dressed. It was to him 
that an old soldier, applying for a decoration, addressed 
a letter beginning thus: ‘‘ Marshal ! under the Empire I 
received two wounds which are the ornaments of my life, 
one in the left leg, the other in the campaign of Jéna.” 
This note used to be exhibited in the Museum of Arms, 
which Oudinot formed at his Chateau of Jean d’Heurs, 
near Bar-le-Duc, a museum which has since been pur- 
chased by the City of St. Etienne. (It is full of curiosi- 
ties collected from battlefields, sometimes at great cost, 
for Oudinot never grudged money in buying mementoes 
of his profession. He was the most disinterested of men. 
After Friedland he received with the title of Count a 
grant of $200,000, and he began to distribute money at 
such a rate among his poor relations, that the Emperor 
remonstrated with him, ‘You keep the lead for your- 
self and you give the gold away,” said his Majesty, in 
allusion to two bullets which remained in the marshal’s 
body. 

Oudinot was a great sayer of drolleries of the Rabelai- 
sian sort. Being temporary Governor of Madrid during 
the war of 1823, he was appealed to by an irascible 
Spanish don, who had been kicked by a French officer, 
and wanted reparation for his ‘injured honor.” ‘Od 
diable placez-vous votre honneur ?’ asked the marshal. 
It was Oudinot’s son who commanded the expedition that 
was sent to Rome in 1849, to restore Pius IX. to his 
throne. He was a plain, soldierly man, much like his 
father, and once scolded M. Ferdinand de Lesseps piti- 
lessly for being too charming. De Lesseps was trying to 
arrange a conciliation between the Roman Triumvirate, 
headed by Mazzini, and the French Government, and 
thereby he delayed the general's military action. At last 
Oudinot wrote, impatiently, ‘‘ I know, sir, how seductive 
you are ;: you inthralled General Vaillant, and you might 
talk me round if we met ; but I do not want to hear you; 
and General Vaillant, now that he is no longer under the 
spell of your tongue, thinks as Ido, We both protest 
against your balking us any longer.” 

Macdonald comes next among the marshals for nobility 
of character. He was of Irish extraction ; and, born at 
Sancerre in 1765, served under Louis XVI. in Dillon’s 
Irish Regiment. The privates in that corps, like those in 
the old Scotch Guard, ranked as cadets, the particles Mac 
and O’ being held equivalent to the French De, ‘‘ We'll 
take it for granted you are all sons of Irish kings,”’ said 
Marshal de Broglie, impatiently, and wishing to cut short 
the arguments of a deputation of them who claimed that 
the cadets of the Ecole Militaire could cross swords with 
them without derogation. The Irish were not much 
more popular with the French than the Swiss guards, 
and had to exercise themselves in repartee in order to 
parry the sarcasms that were continually prodded at 
them. Their skill in this kind of fence gave rise to the 


joke that in the Irish corps there was Tongue Drill twice 
a day ; and Macdonald's earliest duel was with a wag, 
who, in allusion to an affair of honor in which two Irish- 
men were the principals, said ‘‘ He supposed the weapons 
chosen were speaking - trumpets,” 


It may be doubted 
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smarter thing than a certain Swiss guardsman at whom a 
Parisian jeered, saying : ‘‘ You Swiss fight only for money, 
but we Frenchmen for honor.” ‘* Parbleu /” answered the 
Swiss, ‘“‘each fights for what he has not got.”” Macdonald, 
however, did make a very neat hit—when hearing a crab- 
bed general ask, ‘‘ What has been the use of these Irish ?” 
he replied, with a bow : “‘ To be killed instead of French- 
men.” This was at the time of the Republic, and a few 
months before Macdonald won his coloneley at Jem- 
mepes. ‘The Irish corps had just then got into a bad 
scrape by mutinying and killing Count Theodobald 
Dillon, brother of their colonel, and grandson of General 
Arthur Dillon, who had founded the corps. T. Dillon was 
brigadier-general (maréchal de camp), and the cause of his 
massacre was simply that in obedience to sealed instruc- 
tions he had avoided an engagement with the Austrians 
in Flanders. A dozen of his murderers were guillotined 
or shot by order of the Convention, and this affair started 
the question as to whether the Irishmen were not guilty 
of incivisme in continuing to call themselves Macs and 
O's after the De had been proscribed from the nomen- 
clature of Frenchmen? Nothing came of the dispute 
except the pleasantry of addressing some of the Irish as 
le ci-devant Mace, le ci-devant O’. Of course very few of 
these descendants of Irishmen could speak English ; and 
this was the case with Macdonald, who only commenced 
studying that language seriously in 1802-3, when he had 
an idea that he might become first consul of the Irish 
republic. Bonaparte was beginning then to form his 
huge camp at Boulogne, and Macdonald’s promotion 
seemed to depend on nothing more difficult than the 
conquest of Great Britain. In 1804, however, all his 
prospects were suddenly marred through his generous 
espousal of Moreau’s cause. Moreau had been banished 
on an ill-proven charge of conspiracy ; and Macdonald 
thought, like most honest men, that he had been very 
badly treated. 

But by saying aloud what most honest men were afraid 
even to whisper, Macdonald incurred the Corsican’s vin- 
dictive hatred, and during five years he was kept in dis- 
grace, being deprived of his command, and debarred from 
active service. He thus missed the campaigns of Auster- 
litz and Jéna, and this was a bitter chagrin to him. He 
retired to a small country house near Brunoy, and one of 
his fuvorite occupations was gardening. He was much 
interested in the projects for manufacturing sugar out of 
beetroot, which were to render France independent of 
West Indian sugar—a matter of great consequence after 
the destruction of France’s naval power at Trafalgar ; and 
he had an intelligent gardener who helped him in his 
not very successful efforts to raise fine beetroots, This 
man turned out to be a police-spy. Napoleon, in his 
jealousy of Moreau and hatred of all who sympathized 
with the latter, had thought it good to have Macdonald 
watched, and he appears to have suspected at one time 
that the hero of Otricoli contemplated taking service in 
the English army. That overtures were made to Mac- 


| donald from Pitt is very probable,* but the truth of the 


matter can never be known, because there is no govern- 
ment that conducts negotiations of this sort with such 
perfect prudence and secrecy as the British—besides 
which, they have had no revolution there to set all their 
public men by the ears flinging state archives at one 

* Mr. Fox, speaking on the Disabilities of Roman Catholics, 
made use of this expression: “‘ They have deprived us of men like 
General Macdonald, many of whom might return and place their 
talents at the King's service, if the stigma were removed from their 
religion,” 
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another in party recrimination. Macdonald would have 
been more justified in returning to serve in the land of 
his fathers than Moreau was in taking service under 
Russia; but it was contrary to his nature ever to dream 
of suchathing. He knew that his gardener was a spy, 
but kept this knowledge to himself, and it was not till 
years after, when he was Grand Chancellor of the Legion 
of Honor under the Bourbons, that the man’s name 
coming before him to be gazetted as Member of the 
Order “for an act of civic courage,” he sent for him and 
put some questions to him. The man stammered some 
apologies for his former profession. ‘‘ Nay,” said Mac- 
donald, kindly, ‘‘ you did me good service if you sent in 
truthful reports ; but I should like to know what you are 
doing now before I countersign your appointment as a 
knight ; after all, my friend, your business is not a chival- 
rous one.” 

In the upshot the ex-spy received a lump of money 
instead of the Cross of Honor—an arrangement which 
probably suited him quite as well. Doubtless his reports 
about his old master had been truthful enough, for Mac- 
donald received a command at the battle of Wagram in 
1809, and for his share of this victory got his baton and 
the Dukedom of Tarento. Napoleon, however, never for- 
gave him from his heart, and could not forbear triumph- 
ing over him with an ill-natured allusion to /’ami Moreau, 
after the latter had been killed in Alexander I.’s service, 
Macdonald on his side felt absolved from all allegiance 
to Napoleon after the abdication at Fontainebleau, and he 
was not one of those who joined the Emperor during the 
Hundred Days, although he had a personal interview with 
Napoleon at Lyons. 

There were other marshals besides Macdonald who had 
reasons to complain of Napoleon ; Victor's hatred of him 
was very lively, and arose out of a practical joke. Victor 
was the vainest of men; he had entered Louis XVI.’s 
service at fifteen as a drummer, but when he became an 
officer under the Republic he was weak enough to be 
ashamed of his humble origin, and assumed his Christian 
name of Victor as a surname instead of his patronymic 
of Perrin. He might have pleaded, to be sure, that 
Victor was a name of happy augury to a soldier, but he 
does not appear to have behaved well toward his Perrin 
connections. He was a little man with a waist like a 
pumpkin, and a round, rosy, jolly face, which had caused 
him to be nicknamed Beau Soleil. A temperate fondness 
for red wine added occasionally to the lustre of his com- 
plexion. He was not a general of the first order, but 
brave and faithful in carrying out his master’s plans ; he 
had an honorable share in the victory of Friedland, and 
after this battle was promoted to the marshalate and toa 
dukedom. Now Victor would have liked to be made 
Duke of Marengo ;* but Napoleon's sister Pauline sug- 
gested that his services in the two Italian wars could be 
commemorated as well by the title of Belluno—pro- 
nounced in French, Bellune. It was not until after 
Napoleon had innocently acceded to this suggestion that 
he learnt his facetious sister had in choosing the title of 
Bellune (Belle Lune) played upon the sobriquet of Beau 
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* Napoleon regarded Marengo and Austerlitz as two victories 
specially his own, and he would never confer the titles of them 
upon any of his soldiers, but ho gave the name De Marengo to an 
officer named Capponi, who had fought heroically in that battle. 
Addressing the officer, who lay wounded on the fleld, Bonaparte 
asked him his name; and having heard it, exclaimed: “ Capponi 
(capon) is no name for a bird of your sort, you shall be called Ma- 
rengo.” This officer was invalided when he had reached the grade 
of colonel; but he has living descendants who bear the name that 
was given him on the battlefield, 


Soleil. He was at first highly displeased at this, but 
Victor himself took the joke so very badly that the Em- 
peror ended by joining in the laughter, and said that if 
the marshal did not like the title that had been given 
him, he should have no other. Wounds in vanity seldom 
heal, and Victor, as soon as he could safely exhibit his 
resentment, showed himself one of Napoleon’s bitterest 
enemies. During the Hundred Days he accompanied 
Louis XVIII. to Ghent, and he figured in full uniform at 
the Te Deum celebrated in the Cathedral of Saint Bavon 
in honor of Waterloo. 

Marshal Jourdan’s dislike of Napoleon was an old feel- 
ing which dated from the days of the Republic, Jourdan 
was born in 1762, and went out to America when quite a 
boy to serve under Lafayette. He came back full of 
republican notions, and was elected in 1791 to the colonel- 
ship of a battalion of volunteers. He was an honest, 
prosy, pushing man, with a large nose, which he stroked 
in conversation till it glowed, for he was a long-winded 
talker. His soldiers bore him more respect than affec- 
tion, for though he was lenient in his punishments, he 
would scold delinquents in long, pompous periods till 
there was no spirit left in them. He was one of those 
Frenchmen who always prefaced their remarks by saying, 
‘* Shall I tell you what I did, or am going to do ?” Walter 
Scott meeting such a one, used to relate how he had got 
from him a valuable receipt for weakening coffee that wag 
too strong : ‘‘ Voulez-vous que je vous dise ce que je fais 
quand mon café est trop fort? . . « Eh bien! j'y mets un 
peu deau,” 

Official people hated Jourdan because he had always re- 
forms to propose—excelleut, well-considered reforms, of 
which he carried all the details carefully drafted on rolls 
of paper, which bulged out of the tails of his coat. His 
fingers were generally smeared with ink, which made 
Murat say that he fought all his battles on paper, which 
was true in a manner, for he was a first-rate military ad- 
ministrator, and never went into action without having 
thought of all the minutisw of war. 

There is a story of his going the round of the canti- 
niéres’ carts before the battle of Fleurus, and vexing the 
souls of those ladies by his inquisition into their barrels 
and bottles. One of them thought to mollify him by un- 
corking a bottle of Chambertin in his honor; but he 
waved the insidious beverage away, and improved the oc- 
casion by delivering an interminable harangue against 
luxury, saying that a generaleought to drink no better 
wine than his soldiers. When he had finished, a tall 
drum-major raised a laugh by exclaiming: ‘‘ Who is to 
drink the good wine then ? Hand me the bottle.” 

Jourdan was elected to the Council of Five Hundred 
under the Directorate, and was the originator of the law 
which regulated the Conscription, and which, with oceca- 
sional modifications, remained in force for more than 
seventy years. He naturally disapproved of Bonaparte’s 
coup @état at the 18th Brumaire, which swept him from 
his seat in the Assembly ; but his garrulous protests on 
behalf of Republican liberty cannot be remembered with 
much sympathy, when it is borne in mind that he subse- 
quently became an Imperial Marshal, a Senator and 
Count, then a Peer of France under the Restoration, and 
finally Governor of the Invalides under Louis Philippe. 
Jourdan served all Governments, without giving a heart- 
felt loyalty to any ; he was one of those Frenchmen—and 
they are too common—who fly principles inflated like big 
balloons when there is anything to be gained by the dis- 
play, but who cannot find enough of the balloon silk to 


make a party cockade of, when that cockade becomes 
‘ compromising, 
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A man like him in versatility, but not in general char- 
acter, was Augereau, Duc de Castiglione. Augereau was, 
of all the marshals, the one in whom there is least to 
admire ; yet he was for a time the most popular among 
the marshals, having been born in Paris, and possessing 
the devil-may-care impudence of Parisians. He was the 
son of a mason and of a street fruit-vender, and he began 
life as apprentice to his father’s trade ; but he soon left it 
to become a footman in the Marquis de Bassompierre’s 
household. Losing his situation for excess of gallantry 
toward his mistress’s maid, he took service as a waiter at 
the Café de Valois, one of the gambling-houses of the 





before he set out for Canada. After dinner, being 
excited by wine, he drew his sword and stamped 
about the room, spouting in such Homeric style 
that Pitt was dismayed, and began to doubt whether 
he was fit to hold am important command. Auge- 
reau’s talk and manner, when he had to deal with 
civil commissioners, deputies and such peopic, 
were even more exuberant than those of Homer's 
heroes ; but during the Revolutionary period 
Frenchmen’s minds were attuned to brag, and for 
a long time Augereau’s valuation of himself was 
accepted without discount. Madame Tallien used 
to say that with the exception of Murat, none of 
the new generals could march into a drawing-room 
with such an air of victorious self-possession as 
Augereau. At one time he wore his hair dressed 
in the Hussar fashion, in plaited tails weighted 
with cadenettes of lead, which fell over his fore- 
head and the sides of his face, and must have 
made him look like a savage. Writing a vile hand, 
and without any knowledge of spelling, he used to 
get his dispatches indited for him by educated 
subalterns ; but in conversation, being a Parisian, 
he never perpetrated such deplorable cuirs and 
solecisms as his friend Masséna, whose semi- 
Italian jargon came upon Parisian ears like a nut- 
meg-grater. 

There was one great point of resemblance be- 
tween Augereau and Masséna: they were both 
inveterate looters. In 1798, when Masséna was 
sent to Rome to establish a republic, his own sol- 
diers were disgusted by the shameless way in 
which he plundered palaces and churches, and he 
actually had to resign his command owing to their 
murmurs. 

Augereau was a more wily spoiler, for he gave his men 


| a good share of what he took, and kept another share for 


Palais Royal ; but here again he made too free withsome | 


damsel connected with the establishment, and was liter- 
ally kicked out. One day, when this misadventure befell 
him, he enlisted, and soon proved a capital soldier ; but 
his character was only good in the military sense. 
Drinker, gamester, swaggerer, swearer, puellis idoneus, a 
dark-eyed jackanapes of a fellow, who cocked his hat and 
twirled his mustache, he seemed to have nothing about 
him, except bravery, to mark him out for future distine- 
tion. 
keeping a respectful distance from it; and no Gascon 
ever blew his own trumpet with such cool and noisy per- 
sistency. 

He was thirty-two when the Revolution broke out, and 
was then wearing a sergeant’s cherrons ; in the following 
year he got a commission ; in 1793 he was a colonel ; in 
1795 a general. His rapid promotion was not won by 
valor only, but by sending to the War Office bombastic 
dispatches, in which he magnified every achievement of 
his twenty fold, and related it with a rigmarole of patri- 
otic sentiments and compliments to the Convention. 

There is a story of General Wolfe dining with Pitt 





He had that regard for truth which is shown by | 


Parisian museums, but he always reserved enough for 
himself to make his soldiering a very profitable business. 
To his eternal disgrace, he robbed the chateaux of Breton 
noblemen during his campaign in the Vendée, and he 
stripped some village churches of relics which were their 
pride; but he was so ignorant of the value of things 
which he took, that he sold pictures, jewelry and silver 
plate to Jews for anything that was offered him in ready 
money. Upon one occasion he was finely caught. Return- 
ing from Spain, he brought with him a robe, all incrusted 
with diamonds and rubies, which had been stripped from 
a statue of the Blessed Virgin in a Biscayan church. 
Rolling up this precious garment under his cloak, he 
went with it by night to the house of his favorite re- 
ceiver in the Rue Quincampoix. The man was out, but 
his wife sat at the receipt of custom, and she at once pro- 
nounced that the jewels on the robe were sham. ‘ Ah! 
ces brigands de prétres !” exclaimed the disgusted general. 
‘*T will allow you ten louis for the lace,” continued the 
woman, and a bargain was concluded on those terms ; but 
some months afterward Augereau ascertained beyond 
doubt that the jewels had been genuine, and he went off 
in fury to make the woman disgorge ; she did nothing of 


| the sort, but looking hard at him said, ‘‘ We'll have the 


jewels appraised in a court of justice, if you like.” The 
hero slunk out in that state of mind defined by La 
Fontaine : ‘‘ Honteux comme un renard qu'une poule aurait 
pris.” 

It was politic of Napoleon to make of Augereau a 
marshal-duke, for apart from the man’s intrepidity which 
was unquestionable (though he was a poor general), the 
honors conferred upon him were a compliment to the 
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Augereau’s mother, the 
costerwoman, lived to see him in all his glory, and he was 
good “to her ; for once, at a state pageant, when he was 
wearing the plumed hat of a senator, and the purple 
velvet mantle with its semis of golden bees, he gave her 
his arm in public. This incident delighted all the market- 
women of Paris, and helped to make Napoleon’s Court 
popular ; but in general respects Augereau proved an un- 
profitable, ungrateful servant. He was one of the first 
marshals to grumble against his master’s repeated cam- 
paigns, and he deserted him in 1814 under circumstances 
which looked suspicious. Napoleon accused him of 
having let himself be purposely beaten by the Allies. 
After the escape from Elba, Augereau first pronounced 
himself vehemently against the ‘‘usurper”’; then prof- 
fered him his services, which were contemptuously 
spurned. The Due de Castiglione’s career ended then, 
for he retired to his estate at Houssaye, and died a year 
afterward, little regretted by anybody. 

Masséna, who had been born the year after Augereau, 
died the year after him, in 1817. He, too, had enlisted 
very young, but finding he could get no promotion had 
asked his friends to buy his discharge, and during the five 
years that preceded the Revolution, he served as potman 
in his father’s tavern at Leven. Re-enlisting in 1789, he 
became a general in less than four years. After Rivoli, 
Bonaparte dubbed him “ The darling of victory”; but it 
was a curious feature in Mass¢éna that his talents came 
out only on the battlefield. Usually he was a dull dog 
with no faculty for expressing his ideas, and he wore a 
morose look. Napoleon said that ‘‘the noise of cannon 
cleared his mind,” endowing ‘1im with penetration and 
gayety at the same time. The din of war had just the 
contrary effect upon Brune, who, but for his tragic 
death, would have remained the most obscure of 
the marshals, though he is conspicuous from being 
almost the only one of the twenty-six who had no 
title of nobility. Brune was a notable example of 
what strong will-power can do to conquer innate 
nervousness. He was the son of a barrister, and 
having imbibed the hottest revolutionary princi- 
ples, vapored them off by turning journalist. He 
went to Paris, and was introduced to Danton, for 
whom he conceived an enthusiastic admiration. 
He became the demagogue’s disciple, letter-writer, 
and boon companion, and it is pretty certain that 
he would eventually have kept him company on 
the guillotine had it not been for a lucky sneer 
from a woman’s lips which drove him into the 
army. Brune had written a pamphlet on mili- 
tary operations and it was being talked of at 
Danton’s table, when Mdlle. Gerfault, an actress 
of the Palais Royal, better known as ‘“ Eglé,” said, 
mockingly : ‘‘ Vous serez général quand on se baltra 
avec des plumes.” Stung to the quick Brune ap- 
plied for a commission, was sent into the army 
with the rank of major, and in about a year, through 
Danton’s patronage, became a_ brigade - general ; 
meanwhile poor Eglé, having wagged her pert 
tongue at Robespierre, lost her head in conse- 
quence. Brune showed a splendid nerve in action, 
but he suffered tortures in his first battles, for the 
noise of cannonading and the sight of blood made 
him sick. Every time a field-piece was discharged 
near him, he felt a shock in the pit of the stomach 
which would have made him bend double with pain 
if he had not stiffened his legs in the stirrups and 
thrown his body rigidly back. To do this, however, 
it required such an amount of nervous tension, that 
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sometimes his muscles remained as if paralyzed for hours, 
At the Battle of Arcola, where iis masterly command of a 
division helped to win the day, the rebourd of # cannon- 
ball threw a clod of earth into his face, and knocked him, 
blinded, off his horse. His sword got snapped as he fell, 
but he continued to grasp the hilt so tightly that his 
fingers seemed to be clamped round it. For more than 
half an hour they would not relax, and all this time, 
while the mud was being washed out of his eyes, his teeth 
were set as in lock-jaw. These symptoms of physical dis- 
tress, like Nelson’s tendency to sea-sickness, were never 
quite overcome, but in time Brune was able to conceal 
the outward signs of them. He also learned to master a 
quick temper which in his youth made him boil up like 
soupe au lait, on the slightest provocation. 

Whilst he was Governor of the Hanse Towns (1807), the 
Burgomaster of Hamburg once had audience of him to 
explain why certain orders which he—the marshal—had 
issued were not being obeyed. The German plodded on 
heavily in his explanation, and every now and then Brune, 
without saying a word, poured himself out half a tumbler 
of water and drank it. At last the Burgomaster, pausing, 
stretched out his hand to the decanter and said, ‘ Will 
you allow me?” ‘ Hold!” exclaimed Brune; “‘ we had 
better ring for a fresh supply. I always pour down water 
when I feel a fire rising, which might explode!” Brune 
enjoyed the Emperor’s esteem, but was no favorite of his ; 
and he never got a dukedom because Napoleon, remem- 
bering the extreme Terrorist opinions which he had once 
professed, was resolved that he should make application 
to be ennobled before such an honor were conferred upon 
him. This Brune would never do; and it is probable 


| that had a dukedom been tendered to him, he would have 
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declined it, by way of showing that his republicanism was | 
not extinct. On this point, however, one need not feel 
too sure.* During the Hundred Days Brune was put in 
command of the troops in the south of France ; and soon 
after Waterloo he was massacred by a Royalist mob at | 
Avignon. He had first been asked to ery “‘ Vive /e Roi!” 
and declined ; he was then called upon to ery “A bas | 
? Empereur !” but answered, with spirit : ‘‘ The Emperor 
is low enough now ; this is not the time when I can say | 
aught against him.” He was struck on the head with a | 
shutter, and dropped on one knee. ‘‘ To have escaped a 
hundred deaths for this!’ were his last words as his 
enemies dispatched him. 

The marshal on whom ducal honors seemed to sit most 
queerly was Francois Lefébvre, Duc de Dantzig. He was 
born in 1755, the son of a miller, and was a sergeant in | 
the French guards at the time of the Revolution. He | 
had then just married a vivandiére, The anecdotes of | 
Madame Lefébvre’s incongruoussayings at the Consular | 
and Imperial Courts are so many as to remind one of the | 
proverb On ne préte qu’aux riches, Everything that could | 
be imagined iu the way of a lapsus lingue or a bull was 
attributed to this good-natured Mrs. Malaprop, whose 
oddities amused Josephine, but not always Napoleon. | 
At a state dinner, a footman upset a dish of asparagus | 
over the duchess’s yellow satin lap. ‘ Jmbécile!” ex- 
claimed the lady, at the full pitch of her voice ; then per- | 
ceiving the dismay of the man, she relented, and broke 
into a loud laugh. But the affair ended badly, for | 
the footman—a new servant, probably—began to laugh, 
too, upon which the Emperor made an angry sign to the | 
majordomo, and the fellow was shoved out of the room, | 
never to appear in it again. Lefébvre’s speech was not so | 
uncouth as his wife’s, for he was naturally taciturn ; but 
he was a man of very simple tastes, who could never 
accommodate himself comfortably to the luxuries of a 
high position. Madame Récamier said that he smelt hor- 
ribly of garlic. At the Emperor’s coronation, having to 
wait for about an hour in the cathedral before the Court 
arrived, he drew a hunk of bread with a slice of cheese 
from the pocket of his gold-laced coat, and offered to 
share these dainties with the other marshals. 

The popular account of the incident which reached 
Napoleon's ears was that the marshal had regaled himself 
with onions. Once Lefébvre fell ill of ague, and his 
servant, an old soldier, caught the malady at the same 
time. The servant was quickly cured ; but the fever 
clung to the marshal till it occurred to his energetic 
duchess that the doctor had blundered ‘‘ comme un dne” 
by giving a marshal the same doses as toa private soldier. 
She rapidly counted on her fingers the different rungs of 
the military ladder. ‘‘ Tiens, bots! en voila pour ton 
grade,” she said, putting a full tumbler to her husband’s 
lips, and the duke having swallowed a dozen doses at one 
gulp, was soon on his legs again. ‘‘ 7’as beaucoup & ap- 
prendre, mon gargon,” was the lady's subsequent remark 
to the astonished doctor. 

Napoleon was a great stickler for appearances, and for | 
this reason loathed the dirtiness and slovenliness of 
Davoust. Madame Junot, in her amusing ‘‘ Memoirs,” 
relates that the Duc d’Auerstadt, having some facial re- 
semblance to Napoleon, was fond of copying him in dress 
and manners; but she adds that Napoleon himself was 
very neat.+ This may be a matter of opinion. 











* Marshals Pérignon and Grouchy got no titles from Napoleon, 
but both were of noble birth, The former was a viscount, and re- 
ceived a marquisate from the Bourbons, Grouchy was born heir 
% a marquisate. 

t The uniform which Napoleon habitually wore was that of col- 





The Emperor took snuff, which he carried loose in the 
right pocket of his white cashmere waistcoats, so as not 
to be troubled with snuff-boxes, but the arrangement 
caused his vest to be smeared with brown stains. He 
also had a superstition about wearing, on great occasions, 
the particular gray overcoat and hat in which he was 
dressed at Austerlitz ; consequently, on the days when 
his marshals looked their best, he, the Emperor, was 
most shabby. He must have taken a great deal of wear 
and tear out of all his overcoats and hats, for the three of 


| each that used to be exhibited in the Musée des Souve- 


rains were all in sorry condition, the coats very greasy 
about the collars and cuffs, the felt hats all scabbed by 
marks of sun and rain. 

A marshal, however, had no excuse for being untidy. 
Dayvoust had been at Brienne with Bonaparte, and had 
thus a longer experience of his master’s character than 
any of the other marshals. Had he been wise, he would 
have turned it to account, not only by cultivating the 
graces, but by giving the Emperor that ungrudging, dem- 
onstrative loyalty which Napoleon valued above all 
things, and rewarded by constant favor. But Davoust 
was a caballer, a grievance-monger, and a grognard ; and 
it must have been rather diverting to see him aping the 
manners of a master at whom he was always carping in 
holes and corners. 

On the other hand, it must be said that Davoust proved 
faithful in the hour of misfortune, and did not rally to 
the Bourbons till 1818 ; that is, when all chances of an 
Imperial restoration were gone ; moreover, every time he 
held an important command he did his duty with cour- 
age, talent and fidelity. His affected brusqueness of 
speech was an unfortunate mannerism, for it made him 
many enemies, and sometimes exposed him to odd repri- 
sals. Whilst he was Governor of Poland he once flew 
into a temper with a young officer of the Polish Legion, 
Ladislas Czartoriski, abusing him and his forefathers for 
several generations up: ‘‘ Your father must have been a 
mule, your grandfather an idiot,” ete. Czartoriski took 
this to heart, and some young French officers determined 
to teach the marshal alesson. Davoust often gave din- 
ners to which two or three subalterns were generally in- 
vited, and it was his custom to question these young men 
with paternal bluffness about their families, At his first 
dinner after the Czartoriski business, he greeted one of 
his subaltern guests in his usual way, by saying : ‘‘ Well, 
young man, how’s your father ?” The youngster assumed 
a sorrowful expression, and muttered that his father was 
better, but still confined in a maison de santé (lunatic 
asylum). ‘Ah! diable!” said Davoust, and turned to 
another guest, but with the same result, for this one, too, 
pretended that his father was in a lunatic asylum. Da- 
voust frowned, guessing a plot had been hatched; so 
looking hard at the third subaltern who came up te 
make his bow, he said: ‘‘How does madame, your 
mother, bear the infliction of having an imbecile hus- 
band?” It so happened that this young man knew 
nothing of the plot, and he became almost idiotic with 
surprise when the marshal roared: ‘* Now be off, all of 
you, and put your heads in cold water; my doctor shall 
examine you all to-morrow morning, to see whether your 
pates are cracked like your fathers’.” 

The roughness of tongue which was affected in Davoust 
was natural in Soult. This marshal had an excellent 
heart, but he could not, for the life of him, refrain from 





onel of the Foot Chasseurs—a green tail coat, with red facings, cut 
away in front so as to show a white vest. His cocked hat, which 


Béranger mentions as a “ petit chapeau,” was really an epormous 
headdress—as large as a Court footman’s, 
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snarling at anybody whom he heard praised. The pro- 
verb about bite and bark might have been invented for 
him, as the men at whom he grumbled most were oftenest 
those whom he most favored. He was once breakfasting 
with Berthier and the latter’s aid-de-camp—a grave young 
man, who did not utter a word during the meal. After- 
ward, while coffee was being taken, a discussion arose be- 
tween the marshals as to the color of the facings in a 
certain regiment during the Consulate. Berthier pointed 
to his aide-de-camp : ‘‘There’s Garaud can tell us; he 
served in that very regiment”; and the officer thus ap- 
pealed to pronounced against Soult by the one word : 
“Red.” 

Years later Garaud’s name was mentioned before Soult, 
upon which the veteran remarked coolly: ‘‘ Ah, I re- 
member Garaud : he’s a chatterbox.”’ 

Soult was born in the same year as Napoleon, 1769, and 
outlived all his brother marshals, dying in 1852, when the 
Second Empire was already an impending fact. He had 
been a private soldier under Louis XVI., he passed through 
every grade in the service, he became Prime Minister, and 
when he voluntarily resigned office in 1847, owing to the 
infirmities of age, Louis Philippe created him Marshal- 
general—a title which had only been borne by three mar- 
shals before him—Turenne, Villars, and Maurice de Saxe. 
But these honors never quite consoled Soult for having 
failed to become King of Portugal. He could not stomach 
the luck of his comrade Bernadotte, the son of a weaver, 
who was wearing the crown of Sweden, There is an 
admirable sketch of Soult under the name of Cofon in 
Balzac’s ‘‘ Madame Marneffe.’”” He was not a model of 
chivalry, for he made his large fortune by lootings from 
Spanish convents ; but he deserved Napoleon’s praise of 
being the first tactician in the French army, and he was a 
most able administrator. His political connection with 
Guizot was of great service to the latter, but it was only 
maintained by continual forbearance on Guizot’s part, 
and by systematic amiability on Louis Philippe’s. At 
cabinet councils he was always threatening to give his 
resignation. On day, coming with the draft of a bill for 
some piece of army reorganization, he was so incensed at 
his colleagues not accepting the measure nem. con. that he 
threw the bill into the fire. Louis Philippe lifted it off 
the logs with the tongs, saying, with a laugh, ‘ Pas din- 
fanticide, mon cher Maréchal.” When speaking before the 
Chambers of Peers and Deputies, Soult often excited 
amusement by stumbling over grammatical rules, and by 
losing his temper if there was too much noise. In the 
midst of a parliamentary tumult he obtained silence by 
bringing down his fist with three or four thumps on the 
ledge of the tribune and bawling, ‘ Mille tonnerres ! is 
that row going to stop ? 

ernadotte, whom Soult envied, has some affinities with 
M. Grévy. This President of the Republic first won 
renown by a parliamentary motion to the effect that a 
Republic did not want a president ; so Bernadotte came 
to be a king, after a long and steadfast profession of Re- 
publican principles. Born in 1764, he enlisted at eighteen, 
and was a sergeant-major in 1789. He was very nearly 
court-martialed at that time for haranguing a crowd in 
revolutionary terms. Five years later he was a general, 
and in 1798 Ambassador at Vienna, The Emperor Fran- 
cis II. put a droll affront upon him at a Court reception. 
The foreign ambassadors being all present, His Majesty 
asked them one after the other, ‘‘ How is the King your 
master ?” When he came to Bernadotte, he imquired, 
amid hardly suppressed titters, ‘‘ How is the Republic, 





being unable to obtain reparation for broken windows, 
demanded his passports. 

He disliked Bonaparte, mistrusting his ambition, and 
he refused to abet him on the 18th Brumaire ; what is 
more, he continued, even after he had accepted the title 
of Prince de Ponte Corvo, to declare that he regretted the 
downfall of the Republic. For all this, he seconded 
Napoleon to the utmost of his ability in war, and was not 
requited with the confidence which he deserved. He was 
an able, thoughtful, hardy, handsome man, who, having 
received no education as a boy, made up for it by diligent 
study in after years ; and no man ever so well corrected, 
in small and great things, the imperfections of early 
training. Talleyrand said of him : “ C’est un homme qui 
tous les jours apprend et désapprend.” One thing he 
learned was to read the character of Napoleon and not to 
be afraid of him, for the act which led to his becoming 
King of Sweden was one of rare audacity. Commanding 
an army sent against the Swedes in 1808, he suspended 
operations on learning of the overthrow by revolution of 
Gustavus IV., against whom war had been declared. The 
Swedes were profoundly grateful for this, and Napoleon 
dared not say much, because he was supposed to have no 
quarrel with the Swedes as a people ; but Bernadotte was 
marked down in his bad books from that day, and he was 
in complete disgrace when, in 1810, Charles XIII. adopted 
him as Crown Prince, with the approval of the Swedish 
people. Bernadotte made an excellent king, but remem- 
bering his austere advocacy of republicanism, it is impos- 
sible not to smile and ask whether there is not some truth 
in Madame de Girardin’s definition of equality, le privilége 
pour tous, 

‘*You are very conservative, sir,” said a Frenchman to 
the late Duc de Luynes. 

**So would you be, my friend, if you were Duc de 
Luynes,” was the answer. Supposing Bernadotte had 
been born De Bernadotte and had been a colonel instead 
of a sergeant-major at the time of the Revolution, would 
he have adopted the tricolor cockade, and have made his 
way to a throne with it. When he was starting for his 
alopted country, he said, rather naively, to Cambacérés : 

‘** We all said very foolish things when we were young.” 

‘No matter what animal you ride, provided he brings 
you safe to the hilltop,” answered the archchancellor, 
pointedly. 

Napoleon always valued Kellermann as having been a 
general in the old royal army. Born in 1735, he was a 
Maréchal de Camp (brigadier) when the Revolution broke 
out. The Emperor would have been glad to have more 
of such men at his Court; but it was creditable to the 
King’s general officers that very few of them forgot their 
duty as soldiers during the troublous period when so 
many temptations to commit treason beset men holding 
high command. Grouchy, who, in 1789, was a lieutenant 
in the King’s bodyguard, scarcely cuts a fine figure as a 
revolutionist accepting a generalship in 1793 from the 
Conyention which had beheaded his king. He was an 
uncanny person altogether ; the Convention having voted 
that all noblemen should be debarred from commissions, 
he enlisted as a private soldier, and this was imputed to 
him as an act of patriotism ; but he had friends in high 
quarters who promised that he should quickly regain his 
rank if he formally renounced his titles ; and this he did, 
getting his generalship restored in consequence. In after 
years he resumed his marquisate, and denied that he had 
ever abjured it. 

Napoleon created him marshal during the Hundred 


your mistress ?” Soon afterward Bernadotte provoked a | Days, for having taken the Duc d’Angouléme prisoner ; 
street riot by hoisting the tricolor outside his house ; and ' but the Bourbons declined to recognize his title to the 
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bdton, and he had to wait till Louis Philippe’s reign 
before it was confirmed to him. Grouchy was never a 
popular marshal, though he fought well in 1814 in the 
campaign of France. His inaction on the day of Water- 
loo has been satisfactorily explained, but, somehow, all 
his acts have required explanation ; he was one of those 
men whose records are never intelligible without foot- 
notes. 

Ney also belonged to this category, and surely his 
friends had little cause to complain of his being shot, 
seeing how much his execution helped to clear his char- 
acter. Imagine Ney having been suffered to live, and 
dragging about with him, like a forgat’s shot for the rest 
of his life, the opprobrium of his conduct in 1815. He 
had deserted Napoleon, he had paid his court with ful- 
some adulation to the 
Eourbons, and when 
sent against Napoleon 
he had vowed to bring 
him back like “a wild 
beast in a cage.” It 
was worse than a crime 
—it was folly in the 
Bourbons to let the 
remembrance of these 
turpitudes be put away 
by a sentence of death 
which raised Ney to 
the rank of martyr. 

Berthier, like Ney, 
owes much as regards 
reputation to his sud- 
den death, He was 
found lying dead un- 
der a balcony at Bam- 
berg, in Bavaria, and 
it has never been ascer- 
tained whether he fell 
by accident, or com- 
mitted suicide, or was 
thrown down by mur- 
derers. Popular opin- 
jon adopted the story 
of four masked men 
having killed him, and 
he shared in the sym- 
pathy bestowed on 
Brune, though, in 
truth, his desertion of 
Napoleon, who had al- 
ways treated him as a 
close friend, is not pleasant to read of. One cannot 
think without emotion of the fallen Emperor at Fon- 
tainebleau bursting into tears when Berthier left him, 
promising to return, but showing by his looks that he 
had no intention of keeping his word. 

But how many of the marshals remained faithful to 
their master when his sun had set? At Si. Helena Na- 
poleon alluded most often to Lannes and Bessiéres, who 
both died whilst he was in tlie heyday of his power, the 
first at Essling, the second at Liitzen. As to these two 
Napoleon could cherish illusions, and he loved to think 
that Lannes, especially —his brave, hot-headed, hot- 
hearted ‘‘ Jean-Jean’’—would have clung to him like a 
brother in misfortune. Perhaps it was as well that 
Lannes was spared an ordeal to which Murat, hot-headed 
and hot-hearted, too, succumbed. It is, at all events, a 
bitter subject for reflection that the great Emperor found 
among his marshals and dukes no such friend as he had 
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} among the hundreds of humbler officers, captains and 
| lieutenants, who threw up their commissions sooner than 
serve the Bourbons ; and among the poor grognards who, 
even when he had nothing to give, would have been 
ready to die for him. 





MY STRANGE WALTZING PARTNER. 
By N. Rosinson, 

Tue little village of Pangbourne, on the River Thames, 
eight miles from Reading, is about as picturesque as if it 
was composea and painted by Mr. Birket Foster. 

It leans affectionately over the silver water, the ex- 
quisite little cottages demurely gazing at themselves as if 
| in a mirror, their ribbons and fal-lals of honeysuckle and 
clematis in the most 
becoming tumbled- 
up disorder. These 
maisonettes are of the 
reddest of red_ brick, 
with old oaken cross- 
beams like bodice 
laces. Each has its 
garden—a jewel-case of 
flowers — and in the 
centre of the village 
stands an ivy-infolded 
church, dating from the 
Conquest, and within 
whose walls succeeding 
generations for eight 
centuries have been 
baptized, married—yea, 
and buried, for the floor 
is paved with grave- 
stones, their inscrip- 
tions polished away by 
the coming and going 
of hundreds of years. 

Pangbourne is the 
resort of fishermen 
gifted with the cheery 
patience of Izaak Wal- 
ton, who will sit for 
hours in armchairs in 
flat - bottomed punts, 
hoping against hope for 
the nibble of a barbel. 

To Pangbourne my 
old friend Russel Gole 
insisted on taking me. 

“Tf you don’t care to fish,” he said, ‘‘ you can enjoy the 
| rusticity. I do believe that Pangbourne is the most 
| eighteenth century bit of old England left.” 
| This reconciled me, and I hereby indorse my friend's 
opinion by stating that I stepped back exactly one hun- 
dred years when I alighted from the old-fashioned gig at 
| the door of the old-fashioned inn, and was met by a 
| smiling host, who might have passed for the father of 
| Dolly Varden without comment. 

That cozy little bar, with its pot-bellied glasses and 
| Dutch-looking bottles, and great dozing cat whose purr 
| vied with the singing of the brass kettle on the adjacent 
\hob. And the inn-parlor, wainscoted and low-ceilinged, 
and sanded as to floor, the clock ticking melodiously and 
| staring good-humoredly at everybody and everything. 
| The furniture ! What real Domingo mahogany and genu- 

ine brass mountings. The pictures! What startling 
scenes on the road ; the Rocket coach overturned, or being 
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tooled by a red-coated driver at a break-neck pace down | Yes, we were out c_ the whirr oi the machinery of the fag 
an impossible hill. What foxes, and jolly, jolly dogs ! end of the nineteenth century—it was a.p. 1782. There 
Gole and 1 smoked long clay pipes that night—church- ! were no railroads, no steamboats, no telegraph tickers, no 


A HAPPY FACE. 


‘wardens—and took a glass of October apiece while we , telephones, no electric lights. The Rocket coach would 
listened to the village gossips, who spoke of circum- | pass at the end of the week, and take us up to London in 
stances that had happened weeks—nay, months, before. | twenty hours, 
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Gole was out in his punt the next morning, which he 
moored to a pole, and when I hailed him, about 10 a. m., 
had put in three hours without the passing satisfaction 
of a nibble. 

I sauntered about the village, enjoying the dolce far 
niente to the uttermost limits. Nothing to do, and in such 
a glorious old place! I visited the church, the pound, 
the stocks, the school, staring through a window at the 
chubby, rosy-cheeked urchins, humming like bees within. 
I chatted with the oldest inhabitant, and do believe that 
I nursed the youngest, to the intense delight of its bloom- 
ing mamma. I prowled along the river, and “lay off” 
beneath a newly erected haycock, where I built castles in 
Spain, and—on Fifth Avenue. Ah, me! it was a golden 
leaf plucked from the book of my days. 

‘‘AsI lay a-thynkynge ” while meek-eyed kine, knee- 
deep in the river, stood solemnly gazing at me, their per- 
fumed breath mingling with the odor of the hay, my 
reverie was broken by the snuffling of an animal in close 
proximity. This animal proved to be a ram ; not the or- 
dinary mind-your-own-business and I’ll-mind-mine ram, 
but a shaggy, villainous-visaged ram, with a pair of horns 
that would hold ‘* sneeshin” for a dozen Highland regi- 
ments. He was black as tar, with an occasional brown 
tuft, and was cross-eyed. 

For a moment I was almost paralyzed at this unex- 
pected apparition. A lamb would have been rapture. A 
sheep would have fitted with this idyllic picture to per- 
fection. Even a goat might have passed muster, but a 
ram, and a cross-eyed ram at that, was a nuisance. 

Was he looking at me? ThatI could not tell. One 
eye took in the river, the other the haycock. I came 
between. Rams are dangerous. They are wicked, and 
possessors Of violent and uncontrollable tempers. If 
ordinary rams were thus molded, what might I expect 
from this one ? 

Stories repeated to me in the nursery came back with 
appalling force. Bloody histories, wherein human life had 
become the plaything of a murderous ram! My venerated 
aunt herself was the inheritor of a thrilling experience, 
and one of my schoolmates, not Lord Wolseley, had lost 
the seating portion of his small-clothes while in an abort- 
ive attempt to flee from the woolly monster. Could I 
retreat with safety ? In the fullness of my abandon, I had 
wantonly hollowed out the haycock the better to enshrine 
my long and bony frame therein. This bower of mowed 
grass, in which I had built fourteen-story castles in New 
York, and revelations in the shape of Dutch cocked, hat 
palaces in Boston, was now to me a source of positive 
danger. Could I lie on my back, square my shoulders 
against the wall of hay, and return any compliments the 
ram might be pleased to bestow upon me with the soles 
of my boots? Pah! I had incased my feet in patent- 
leather old low shoes, cracked and wheezy, the better to 
enjoy my country outing. 

The ram gazed around me. Once only did I catch his 
off eye, and I could almost make an affidavit that he 
winked. It was by no means a jovial wink. It was a 
lazy dropping of the lid over the eye, with a view to 
bringing the other eye to bear upon me. 

If Gole had been anywhere but in the punt, I would 
have hallooed to him, but he would not lose the chance 
of a nibble if I was dangling in the horns of a mad bull. 
To call for foreign aid against a ram! I would be the 
laughing-stock of all the villagers for years to come. 

Would blandishments be of any avail ? A sweet bunch 
of grass, a tuft of cowslip, a wisp of the hay made up into 
a convenient size for the mouth? The experiment was 
worth trying, anyhow. 








I carefully plucked a truss of the fragrant hay, and was 
about extending it toward him, crooning, ‘ Poor Billy ! 
Good Rammee !” in accordance with the language of ju- 


| venile mammas to their mottled offspring, but the very 
| instant I commenced to extend it, the ram began to tear 





up the sod with one foot, fixing me the while with a 
single sinister optic. 

Things were becoming serious—a little too serious. I 
had no weapon, not even a penknife, and I had left my 
blackthorn at the inn. If there were to be hostilities I 
was in for it, my work was well cut out for me. 

A happy thought flashed along the wires of my brain to 
my head, causing the latter to skip within my ribs like a 
frisking chamois. Why not leap to my feet and run for 
it, and in the event of failing, to get out dexterously, 
climb the haycock, and from that lofty prominence defy 
my baffled pursuer. 

It was well worthy of a trial. 

Bracing myself up fora gallant burst, I edged crab- 
wise out of my cavern, and when clear leaped to my feet 
in a single bound. The ram was ready for me, and 
lowering his catapultic head, charged. With an agility 
of which I did not deem myself the possessor, I plunged 
upward, catching the hay-rope of the stack. So prompt, 
however, was the momentum, that I rolled over the stack 
and fell with a heavy thud on t’other side. 

So much for vaulting ambition ! 

But I was free. My black-wooled, cross-eyed foe 
was—— 

Preparing to charge. Not a doubt of it. 
head, the forward bending, the-—— 

I sprang to my feet, and seeing that there was nothing 
for it, I clutched the rascally ram by the horns. 

Hop! and I was lifted off my feet with what, under 
other circumstances, would have been a most delightful 
elasticity. Whirr! and I was spun round to giddiness. 
Rush ! and I was surged backward at a speed that threat- 
ened annihilation. Then my adversary stood stock still. 

Here was a dilemma, the horns of adilemma! The in- 
nermost wish of my soul was to part company with that 
animal, but such was the perversity of fortune—I was 
compelled to cling to him ; cling as if he were a friendly 
help, sustenance and support. In fact, I dared not let 
him go. His horns resembled the handles attached to a 
galvanic battery, once closed on you cannot release them. 

Why not kick him ? Happy thought ! 

I expended a vigorous kick on the air, for the wily brute 
shied at the psychological movement, and all but floored 
me. 

Another! A similar result. 

Drag him toward the river and fling him in? The 
manner in which that ram set his forelegs in the grass, on 
my first attempt at pulling him, told me to abandon any 
such manceuvre. 

There we stood, sternly confronting one another, the 
ram evidently turning over in his vicious mind some 
course for my speedy confusion and overwhelmment. 

Hop! and he commenced to waltz, occasionally revers- 
ing, lifting me off my feet and causing me to perform 
acrobatic antics that would have won name and fame for 
a circus clown. Now, it was along step, steady, and 
with a swing to it, compelling me to take a series of leaps 
that would have done credit to a bounding antelope ; now 
it suddenly changed to a scurried whirl, a wild spinning 
and tearing up of the greensward, during which one false 
step would have laid me at the mercy of my unscrupulous 
opponent. 

Luckily for me, the atrocious ram was compelled to 
pause for breath, for just as I would be on the point of 
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giving up the struggle, the waltzing would cease, and 
then a dead stop, both man and brute panting as if at 
extremes. To run away was now impossible, as I was 
utterly spent; besides, I mistrusted the beast, who 
seemed to recover breath the instant I gave sign of 
parting with him. 

A small boy in a smock frock appeared at a gap ina 
hedge. Was it an angel in disguise? I made signs to the 
rustic youth to approach. This he did with evident re- 
luctance. When he came within hail I gasped: 

“‘Come and help me to hold this sheep ”—I didn’t say 
ram—‘* and I'll give you a shilling.” 

‘*That’s Farmer Giles’s old ram Broadsides. 
a sheep. He’s awful wicked, he is. 
up if you don’t mind your eye.” 

**Send some one to me, and here’s half a crown,” 
I released one hand to reach for the promised coin. 

Hop ! and I was lifted high in air, just re-clutching the 
abandoned horn in time to save myself from being flung 
on the daisies. Swoop! and the ram took to bounding 
edgewise, buck-jumping for twenty or thirty yards, I 
being forced to follow his movements with the deadly 
anxiety of one who fights a duel with swords. 

“Go it, Broadsides !” roared the small boy. 
niums! but this is fun !” 

Fun! I should imagine it was—for the small boy, 
since the waltzing was resumed, and I was bound to re- 
spond to the ram’s gyrations. How that youthful rustic 
laughed! I have hated youthful rustics ever since. 

Another pause. Another fit of panting. How long 
was this to last? Which of us was to yield first? I 
could not stand much more, ¢hat was certain. Waltzing 
under such circumstances, and with such a partner, was 
murderous. The pace killed. 

I again appealed to the small boy to repair to the vil- 
lage for help, but the wicked little lad, while apparently 
complying with my request, only repaired to the hedge, 
where, from a coigne of vantage, he calmly awaited 
events. 

At this crisis my friend Gole sauntered up from the 
river. 

“‘Tt’s luncheon-time,” he cried, on perceiving me, 
adding : ‘‘ What have you got there ?” 

Gole was near-sighted, and to my shame be it told, I 
took advantage of his infirmity by inviting his inspection. 

‘© A sheep !” he cried. 

“Yes, but such peculiar horns. 
them and press tightly.” 

As my companion advanced I was on tenter-hooks, lest 
the ram should recommence his acrobatic performances. 

‘* Just catch the horns suddenly, Gole.” 

The next moment and I beheld my friend: executing a 
valse & trois temps all over the field, while he yelled 
“Police !” ‘Murder !” ‘Fire !” and every other word of 
alarm that came to his agonized mind. As soon as I 
could pull myself together, for I was stiff, and sore, and 
cramped and bruised, I repaired to his aid, when, be- 
tween us, after a desperate struggle, we reduced that 
cross-eyed ram to a condition of non-aggressiveness, 

My bat was in a pulp, my garments in shreds ; I was 
strained and sprained, and almost dislocated from top to 
toe, and yet Farmer Giles had the audacity to make a 
claim for damages to Broadsides. I was a trespasser, I 
had touzled a haycock, I had irritated the ram. Trri- 
tated! This word made me smile. 
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Repextance without amendment is like continually 
pumping without mending the leak. 





THE LEAD PENCIL. 


THERE is no lead pencil ; and there has been none for 
fifty years. There was a time when a spiracle of lead, cut 
from the bar or sheet, sufficed to make marks on white 
paper or some rougher abrading material. 

The name of lead pencil came from the old notion that 
the products of the Cumberland mines were lead, instead 
of being plumbago, or graphite, a carbonate of iron, 
capable of leaving a lead-colored mark. With the original 
lead pencil or slip, and with the earlier styles of the 
‘lead ” pencil, made direct from the Cumberland mine, 
the wetting of the pencil was a preliminary of writing. 
But since it has become a manufacture the lead pencil is 
adapted, by numbers or letters, to each particular design. 
There are grades of hardness, from the pencil that may be 
sharpened to a needle point, to one that makes a broad 
mark, Between the two extremes there are a number of 
graduations that cover all the conveniences of the lead 
pencil. These graduations are made by taking the 
original carbonate, and grinding it, and mixing it with 
a fine quality of clay in differing proportions, regard 
being had to the use of the pencil, The mixture is 
thorough, the mass is squeezed through dies to form 
and size it, is dried, and incased in its wood envelope. 








ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON. 


A SUSPENSION of arms was granted by Napoleon after 
the battle of Austerlitz, and an interview took place be- 
tween him and the Emperor of Austria. Napoleon had 
caused a fire to be kindled in his bivouac ; and on meet- 
ing the Emperor said : ‘‘I receive you in the only palace 
T have lived in for two months.” ‘The good living you 
have derived from it ought to make it agreeable to you,” 
replied the Austrian monarch, with a smile. During the 
siege of Saint Jean d’Acre, while Napoleon was in the 
trenches, a shell fell at his feet, and one of the corps of 
Guides threw himself between him and the shell, and 
shielded the general with his body. Luckily the shell 
did not explode. At the moment, forgetful of the danger, 
Napoleon started up, exclaiming: ‘‘ Whatasoldier!” This 
brave man was afterward General Dumenil, who lost a leg 
at Wagram, and who was Governor of Vincennes to 1814 ; 
whose laconic reply to the Russian summons to surrender 
was, ‘‘Give me my leg and I will give you the place.” 
Followed by three or four officérs, Napoleon was crossing 
the halle to return to the Tuileries, without being saluted 
by the acclamations his presence was wont to excite ; an 
old woman cried out to him : ‘‘He must make peace.” 
‘* My good lady,” said the Emperor, smiling, “ sell your 
greens, and leave those concerns to me; every one to his 
trade.” A loud and continued hurrah was the conse- 
quence. 








PRINTING BEFORE THE FLOOD. 


A creat deal has been said as to the inventor of the art 
of printing, the period when the invention itself first saw 
the light, and the locality where it was born. Two out of 
three of these points need not, however, excite discus- 
sion. It is a good while since the remark that ‘‘there is 
nothing new under the sun” was made, but anterior to 
that remote period—namely, some 4,000 years ago—the 
first printing-machine existed in Babylon ! 

If proof be required of this rather startling assertion 
it may _— be found, for it exists no further off than 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England. In that place 
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there is preserved a solid cylindrical figure, about seven | indented lettering of the Babylonian printing machine— 
inches in lengtli, »nd three inches in diameter at each | for such it really is—that some means of applying 
end. On the surface of this miniature cask-like cylinder, | pressure to it was in use among the Ninevite “ typos.” 
minutely and finely wrought characters are engraved, and | This being so, the primitive appliance at Cambridge must 
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TALKING FLOWERS, 


I wisH the flowers would not talk 
All through the Summer night; 

I wish the grasses would not stalk, 
Perk’d up to such a height. 

Buds and grasses make their passes, 
Playing their wild bo-peep; 

Chatter, clatter, what's the matter ? 
How can I go to sleep? 


My dearest Roses, hold your tongue ; 
BluebelJz, you must not nod; 

Hush, Honeysuckles, you’re too ‘young; 
Sweet Peas, don’t shake your pod; 

Little Daisy, you amaze me! 
Heather, pray silence keep. 

Clatter, clatter, what’s the matter ? 
How can I go to sleep? 
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these are arranged in vertical lines. It is, therefore, a| be said to embody the identical principle of the news- 


striking example of the ingenuity of the ancients, and | paper machines of the present day. 


shows their method of preserving and multiplying na- | = 
tional or family records. It is quite evident from the Ccniosrry in a trifles is a mark of a little mind. 
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ADAM MOIR, —‘‘ A GREAT WAVE RUSHED UP LIKE AN ANGRY BEAST, AND SPATTERED ME WITH SPRAY. THE WATER CREPT UP 


TO MY KNEES; BUT I DID NOT SHRINE OR SHIVER. 


ADAM 


‘FIVE MINUTES MORE AND I SHALL BE DEAD!’ I SAID, 


a” 


MUIR. 


By Erra W. Pierce. 


I ruune the sewing from my lap, and started up so 
violently that my high-backed chair tottered and went 
over behind me. I walked to the window and looked out. 
Daylight was fading. 

Never had the dull, dreary town of Oldport worn a 
duller or more dreary aspect. Overhead lowered a dolor- 


ous sky, heavy with coming storm. The northeast wind | 


blew sharp as a sword through the narrow streets and 
churned the harbor into froth. Some frozen vines out- 
side our cottage-window rattled like dead men’s bones. 
Oldport was a flat, foggy little place, paralyzed and de- 


cayed. Once it had done a thriving business in West | a little gr 
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Indian rum and molasses. Now it did nothing but tend 
a few lobster-pot«, fish for cod and cunners, and blink 
passively at the fierce, resolute tides which were gnawing 
its crumbling wharves. How I hated—yea, loathed the 
monotony of the town ! Its brown houses, narrow streets 
and wailing sea were all abhorrent to my eyes. Yet here 
IT had lived all my life, here I was likely to live till I 
died. 

‘*Good gracious, Sibyl, this is your birthday ! 
Hepsy, suddenly ; ‘I had quite forgotten it, dear !”’ 

She was sitting at the one other window of the room— 
-haired old maid, twenty-five years my senior 


” 


cried 
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** Never mind,” said I ; ‘‘ I hate birthdays !” 

** But for that dreadful Trust Company which ran off | 
with our money last Summer we might have had a party.,” 
sighed Hepsy ; ‘‘ or, at least, some friends to tea. But 
now, of course, any extravagance is out of the question.” | 

** Of course,” I echoed, mechanically. 

‘‘People cannot live without money, ezen in a place 


like Oldport. I scarcely know how we are to get on, 
Sibyl.” 
*“No more do I,” I answered, with my white face flat- 


tened against the pane, and my weary cyes fixed on the 
lamp which had just leaped into life in the lighthouse on 
Danger Rocks. ‘‘ lam young and strong ; I might go out 
to service.” 

Hepsy screamed. 

“Sibyl Cole! And your grandfather was the richest | 
man in Oldport ! Though reduced in circumstances, we 
can, I trust, still preserve the gentility of our family. 
You might open a day-school. At least, that would be 
respectable.” 

** Yes,” ITanswered, ‘‘ but the parents of Oldport are too 
poor to pay for private tuition.” 

Hepsy sighed. 

‘*We have just two hundred a year, Sibyl. Can we 
manage to exist upon that ? Dear me ! some women have 
such a genius for doing everything with a little money. I 
wish I knew the secret of it. For instance, there is our 
postmistress, Mrs. Rigby—look ! She is just coming up 
the street. Now, that woman’s income cannot be much | 
more than ours, and yet she sends her boy to a most ex- 
pensive college, and dresses him like a tailor’s lay-figure. 
I’m sure I don’t see how she does it—do you ?” 

‘‘No,” I answered, with my thoughts far enough re- 
mov-d from Mrs. Rigby and her domestic economy. 

‘Look at her!” urged Hepsy ; on a new 
cloak, Sibyl—a handsome one, too—it couldn’t have cost 
much less than twenty-five dollars. The wonderful little 


‘“she has 


woman !” 

I withdrew my eyes from the distant lighthouse and let 
them fall to the sidewalk below the window, along which 
Mrs. Rigby was just passing—a small, thin, gray woman, 
in a fur-bordered hood and fashionable outer garment. 

Opposite our cottage:she looked up, and saw my face 
against the pane. Shall I ever forget the sudden pallor 
which her own put on—the violent start she gave ? She 
never responded to my friendly nod, but fled down the 
street, as if a demon pursued her, turned the first corner 
and vanished. ' 

‘* What has come over the woman ?” said Hepsy, tartly. 
‘* She is actually putting on airs—growing proud with her 
good management.” 

Darkness gathered in our shabby parlor, and in the dull 
street outside. Hepsy limped to the mantel, lighted a | 
lamp, threw a little coal on the fire, carefully measured 
out some tea from a painted caddy, put it in a pot to 
draw, and cut some very thin slices of bread for our 


’ 


toast. All the while she was watching me closely. At 
last she burst out : 
‘Five years ago what a birthday ycu had, Sibyl. It | 


was just before Stephen Culver sailed for Brazil to make 
his fortune in the coffee trade. Do you remember ?” 
My heart gave a fierce thump. 
‘Yes, I remember.” 
She turned on me with gathering wrath in her usually 





mild voice. 
“Don’t you think that you have pined long enough for 
that man—thrown away good chances enough? You 


might have married a dozen times over in these five years. 
And here you are, twenty-two to-day, and still you go on | 


| are deep 
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| eating your heart out, spoiling your health and your 


beauty together, for Stephen Culver. He hasn't written 
you a word for twelve long months—most likely he has 
forgotten you, or married some other woman. When he 
went away he swore to me that he would come back as 
soon as he could make a little money. Mark my words, 
you blind, infatuated girl, he will xerer come !” 

I did not speak, I did not stir. 

‘*Few men are capable of fidelity to an absent sweet 
heart for five whole years,” went on my sister, pitilessly. 
‘You are still young, Sibyl—you are handsome 
might do better than to mope and fret longer for Stephen 
Culver.”’ 


you 


[ clutched the window-seat against which I leaned. 

**You have said enough, Hepsy. Stop now !” I cried, 
in a thick, broken voice. 

At that moment the cottage-gate slammed ; a heavy step 
echoed on the path of cobble-stones, the door opened un- 
ceremoniously, and a man walked into the room. 


[knew who it was. I did not turn my head, but Hepsy 
cried out : 
*“How good of you, Adam! We need company—we 


in the doldrums. You must take a cup of tea 
with us—it is Sibyl’s birthnight, you know.” 

He flung off his long, gray overcoat. A heavy, thick- 
set man of thirty or thereabouts, with keen, hazel eyes, 
and hair like burnt gold. He was Hepsy’s cousin, but not 
mine, for Hepsy and I were only stepsisters. In her mild 
way she was fond of him, and often said that the stories 
circulated by Oldport gossips concerning bis private life 
were base slander. As for me, I did not like Adam Muir. 
Twice had he asked me to marry him, and twice had I 


| refused ; yet he still annoyed me with his attentions. 


“Sibyl’s birthnight—ah !”’ He turned to the window 
and gave me a sharp look. “Are you ill ?” 

‘* No,” I answered, coldly, ‘‘I am quite well.” 

He took my listless hand from the sill. On one finger 
glittered a plain band of gold—Stephen Culver’s betroth:i 


ring. 
** Sibyl, how long do you mean to wear this ?” he said, 
meaningly. 


“Till I die!’ I answered, flinging his hand angrily 
back. He colored slowly to his yellow hair. 

‘*Good heaven! how you love that man!” I made no 
reply. ‘‘ And how you hate me, Sibyl !” 

“True !" I flashed. ‘‘ Your very touch makes my flesh 
creep !” 

The blood ebbed out of his face and left it like death ; 
he was a man of furious temper. For a moment there was 
silence in the room ; then Adam Muir deliberately drew a 
newspaper from his pocket, opened it at one particular 


| place and held it toward me. 


‘Here is the last number of the Oldport Chronicle,” he 
said, calmly. ‘‘ It contains news of Stephen Culver—per- 
haps you would like to read it ?” 

News of Stephen Culver ? J had received no news of 
him for a whole year. Mechanically I took the paper, and 
the first words on which my eyes fell were these : 


“ Married, at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on the 10th ult., Stephen 
Culver, formerly of Oldport, Massachusetts, to Emma, daughter of 
Gilbert Harmon, of Rio de Janeiro.” 


Then followed an editorial comment: 


“ Mr. Culver’s Oldport friends will be glad to learn of his union 
with the young and beautiful daughter of the well-known Ameri- 
ean coffee-planter, and senior member of the firm in which the 
bridegroom is also a partner “ 





The paper fell from my hand. The room went round 
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and round, everything in it grew dim, yet Istood erect. I 
aid not shriek or faint—that man was looking at me with 
pitiless eyes. 

‘* Well, what’s the news about Stephen Culver ?” said 
Hepsy, and receiving no answer, she limped forward, 
picked up the fallen sheet and read the paragraph for 
herself. 

‘*Your lover !” she screamed, in wrath and amazement ; 
‘*the man you’ve been waiting five years for, Sibyl! He’s 
married ! Good heaven! Married! What did I tell you 
only a few minutes ago ?” 

‘* Yes, he is married,” I answered, as calmly as I had 
ever spoken in my life. ‘‘ Let us have supper, Hepsy! I 
aun quite starved.’’ 

“So this explains his twelvemonth’s silence!” she 
cried, sternly ; ‘the scoundrel! It is no more than I | 
expected !” 

She made a movement to tear the paper straight across. 
I took it from her hand and placed it upon a shelf. 

‘*Don’t be foolish, Hepsy. One’s friends often sur- 
prise one in this way. Let us wish the pair joy. Now 
spread the table, while I brown the toast—one thing, at 
least, which I always do nicely.” 

She stared at me in blank surprise—so did Adam Muir. 
T actually hummed a little tune while I manipulated the 
toasting-fork. When all was ready we drew up to the 
board. I never lost my self-control for a moment. I 
laughed—I talked—about what I do not know, for all the 
time I saw written on the wall, on the cloth, in my cup 
of weak tea, that terrible word, ‘‘ Married !” I heard it in 
the snapping coals, in the wind that rattled the door—a 
demon hammer seemed beating upon the anvil of my 
wretched brain. At last I arose abruptly from the table. 

“Tam going to my room, Hepsy—my head aches,” I 
said, and I snatched a candle and fled up the stairs. 

Once inside the chamber where Hepsy and I slept to- 
gethor, I put down the light and stared at myself in 
our cracked mirror. My face was like chalk, the soft, 
dimpled mouth looked drawn and strange. An unspeak- 
able anguish filled the great, dark eyes. 

Was it I, Sibyl Cole, or some wild, dreadful ghost ? I 
put my shaking elbows on the dressing-table and spoke 
aloud to the ghostly image in the glass. 

‘‘Tor five years you have waited for him—five lonely, 
monotonous, miserable years, and this is your reward ! 
You are jilted! Love is over—life is over! Fool! did 
not you suspect that something of this kind was impend- 
ing—you who have not received one line from him for 
twelve months ? A lover does not remain silent that 
length of time without a reason. You thought he would 
come to take you from your dull, pinched, hopeless life— 
you thought that you were to have your share of woman’s 
happiness—that joy would follow all this heart-sickness 
and miserable waiting. And now the end of it all is 
come! Can you bear it ?” 

I looked hard into the reflected face, and answered my 
own question decisively, ‘‘ No, you cannot !” 

I drew Stephen Culver’s portrait from a chain about my 
neck—he had given it to me on the eve of his departure 
for Brazil. For the last time I gazed at the brown, d¢élon- 
naire face, with its laughing gray eyes, and handsome 
resolute lips. 

His engagement ring I placed upon the table beside the 
picture, also a package of his letters. Then I put on my 
cloak and hat, extinguished the candle, stole down the 
stairs, opened and closed the outer door noiselessly, and 
without a single backward look walked away from the 
cottage. 





The dull streets of the town were silent and deserted, 
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but as I passed the little post-oflice 1 saw Mrs. Rigby 
standing inside its door, with one hand resting fondly on 
the shoulder of her big, awkward college lad, home for a 
holiday. 

I set my face toward the beach. The night was not dark, 
for behiud the drifting clouds struggled a full moon. 
Soon the familiar rocks and sands lay before me. It was 
the turn of the tide, and the sound of its in-coming on 
the distant ledges smote my ear like a voice of doom. 1 
hurried forward, splashing in salt pools, stumbling over 
slippery débris. The fragments of a wreck, and two or 
three boats moored above high-water-mark, took gro- 
tesque shapes in the gloom. No living thing was in sight 
—at that hour the spot was unspeakably lonely, but I felt 
no fear—I was past that. 

The beach had been my playground in childhood, and 
out on that long, sleek ledge of rock, called by the Old- 
port folks Dragon’s Tongue, Stephen Culver, in the sun- 
shine of a dead and gone Summer’s day, had fst told 
me that he loved me. How well I remembered that 
day ! 

Over the rocks and the seaweed I ran toward the 
Tongue. It had never seemed so remote before. Some- 
how I feared it might escape me, but no! I reached it at 
last, and sank down, breathless, in a little crevice on its 
furthest edge. 

This was the place. Here, whereI had heard his first 
love-words, I meant to die. Strange to say, I thought of 
Hepsy*with no compunction whatever. The pittance 
which we were forced to divide between us would now be 
all her own, and without doubt she could contrive to live 
decently upon it. Then there was Adam Muir—he would 
never let her suffer. 
¢ A great wave rushed up like an angry beast, and spat- 
tered me with spray. Another followed and broke upon 
my feet. In amad, white race they came, one after the 
other. The northeast wind blew sharply, and the under- 
tow was strong. The water crept up to my knees ; it was 
as cold as ice, but I did not shrink or shiver. Its roar 
filled my ears—deafened me. It reached my waist. 

‘‘Five minutes more and I shall be dead !’’I said to 
myself. 

I must have been mad, yet I never felt more composed 
in my life. A tremendous wave rushed in with white, up- 
lifted crest. Isaw it coming—I knew that it held my 
doom. Idrew my hands away from the rock—I was 
ready! Like a frightful spectre it advanced upon me 
through the gray gloom—like a clap of thunder it broke 
upon the rock and swept it clean from end toend, but I— 
where was I ? 

Some one had seized me in a pair of iron arms, whisked 
me up from Dragon’s Tongue, and before I could compre- 
hend the situation, was splashing and struggling with me 
through the rising tide, over rocks and débris to the firm, 
safe beach. There he put me down. In the weird light 
of the cloudy moon we looked at each other. 

‘* How dared you follow me, Adam Muir ?”’ I panted. 

‘*Great Heaven !” he answered, passionately, ‘‘ would 
you kill yourself for that false hound ?” 

I stood speechless, with my face turned toward the 
black, ravening sea. We were both drenched, and my 
teeth chattered in my head. 

‘* Sibyl, where isyour pride ? Come with me—you are 
beautiful and young—life is all before you still, Iam 
rich—I can give you ease and luxury, I can love you as 
Stephen Culver never dreamed of loving. Die for a man 
like that ? Bah! No! live and forget him, Sibyl. Twice 
I have offered you my hand, and twice you have refused 
it. NowlI offer it again, You are dearer to me this 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE CAMPO SANTO AT GENOA, WITH ITS CHURCH AND GALLERIES.— SEE PAGE 315, 


night than ever before. Your despair, your sorrow, mad- | the willow for a male jilt. Oh, my darling! have mercy 
den me—let me help you to forget both. Show the | upon me! Listen to me kindly for once! Hitherto that 
world that you have something better to do than to wear | scoundrel has stood between us! Thank God! he is 


A VISIT TO GENOA AND ITS CAMPO SANTO.— THE PIERANO MONUMENT, BY THE SCULPTOR RUBATTO. 
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between us no more! Be my wife—forget the past, even 
as he has forgotten it.” 

It was the voice of Apollyon calling to me! I turned 
upon him desperately. 

“Take me, then! It does not matter what becomes of 
me now—nothing matters now.” 

He did not speak a word ; I felt, rather than saw ; the 
triumph in his face, but he hurried me rapidly across the 
beach, and through byways and unfrequented streets to 
the cottage. By that time my garments were stiff upon 
me. I was perishing with cold. More dead than alive, 
he drew me into the room where Hepsy sat, sewing 
placidly. She arose with a cry of dismay. 

‘* Don’t be alarmed !’ said Adam Muir ; ‘‘ we were walk- 
ing on the beach and the tide overtook us.”’ 

He drew a flask of brandy from his pocket. 

‘*Mix her a dose of this—strong, and get her dry 
clothes at once.” 

Hepsy pushed me into an adjoining bedroom, tore my 


frozen clothes off me and substituted dry ones, made me | 
think that twenty years had passed over your head since 


drink some of Adam Muir’s brandy, but happily refrained 
from asking me a question—perhaps she saw something in 
my face which forbade it. 

Then she limped to the attic and found some garments 
which had belonged to our dear dead father, and Adam 
Muir donned them with a good grace. Soon after Hepsy 
called to me that he was going, and wanted to say ‘‘ Good- 
niglt.” 

I went back to the parlor. He stood leaning against 
the mantel, waiting, and the figure that he cut in my 
father’s coat and nether garments of ancient pattern was 
so fantastic that a peal of hysterical laughter broke from 
my lips. He frowned, then took my icy hands in his 
OWh, 

** Sibyl, when will you marry me ?” 

“‘T do not know—] do not care !” 

‘‘T want you at once, Sibyl !” 

I drew angrily back. Ihad put on a white flannel 
wrapper, and my loose hair curled in disordered masses 
about my ghastly face. I must have looked like a ghost. 

“IT thought you were going home,” I said, irritably ; 
“T wish you would go—I am tired of you.” 

‘* Have patience fora moment! Will you be my wife 
to-morrow, ®ibyl ?” 

‘‘ All days are alike—one is as bad as another. It 
doesn’t matter—did I not tell you on the beach that 
nothing could matter now ?” 

His hazel eyes flashed with mingled wrath and exulta- 
tion. He turned to Hepsy, who was regarding us in utter 
amaze. 

‘* Sibyl has consented to marry me to-morrow,” he an- 
nounced. “Do not disturb yourself about anything. I 
will make all needful preparations.” Then, in a lower 
tone,” he added : ‘She is scarcely herself to-night. Be 
careful that she does not leave the house again. I will do 
my best to help her forget the past, and be happy in the 
future! I will give her every luxury that money can buy. 
Have no further fear of poverty, Hepsy—she shall pro- 
vide for you handsomely all your days.” 

He was a wise man in his way—he did not touch me, or 
offer me any endearment. Immediately the door closed 
and he was gone. 

Hepsy pounced upon me in wild excitement. 

‘You are going to marry Adam Muir to-morrow ?” she 
cried, shaking me lustily. ‘‘ Sibyl, what does it mean ?” 

‘‘That, and nothing more,’ I answered, with a mirth- 
less laugh. 

“Put why to-morrow ?—why such unseemly haste ?” 

I pressed both hands hopelessly to my head. 











‘*T don’t know, Iam sure—to-morrow—to-night—a year 
—a century hence—they are all one to me.” 

Tears rushed to her eyes. 

‘Sibyl, Sibyl, don’t be hasty !: Not but what I think 
it is a good match for you—I like Adam, andI dare say he 
is quite as good as other men, but people will talk so! 
Wait a bit, and see if you can’t learn to love or havesome 
regard for him, before you take him for your husband.” 

‘*Love him—love any living thing again? Never!’ I 
cried ; ‘“‘don’t preach to me, Hepsy—I cannot hear you, 
I cannot understand you—it is a waste of breath.” 

Then I took up my candle and went to bed. 

All that night Ilay staring into blank darkness, listen- 
ing to the doléful wind as it sobbed round the corners 
and rattled the cottage casements like a giant’s hand. 
Hour after hour dragged by. Dawn broke. I sprang up, 
dressed hastily and went down-stairs. I was walking the 
chilly old parlor when Hepsy appeared. She started back 
in unfeigned terror. 

‘‘Good Heaven ! Sibyl, how you do look! One would 
yesterday.” 

‘Eh? Is my hair turning gray ?” I asked, with a 
laugh, and whisked one of my great braids into view. No, 
it was as lustrous and as dark as ever. 

‘*Sibyl, if you go on so,” said Hepsy, impressively, 
** you will die!” 

“And don’t you know that is the very best thing which 
can possibly happen to me ?” I answered. 

We wisely refrained from further conversation. Hepsy 
prepared breakfast, and ate it unassisted. Then tlie door 
opened and Adam Muir walked in. 

He looked haggard and anxious. If I had not slept, no 
more had he. He surveyed me uneasily for a moment, 
then said, ‘‘ Good-morning !” 

“* Good-morning’!” I answered, without lifting my eyes 
from the fire. 

‘“‘ Everything will be ready at eleven o’clock,” he con- 
tinued, and then held toward me a marriage certificate. 

I gave it an apathetic glance. Hepsy began to whimper. 

‘*Tt is all so sudden, Adam! I never heard of such in- 
decent haste. How Oldport folks will talk! Why, they'll 
be sure to say that Sibyl married you out of spite. Of 
course, I’m glad, and at the same time it’s dreadful. 
Sibyl hasn’t a dress fit to stand up in—nothing but an 
old black silk. Black ! who ever heard of the like——” 

**Don’t be a fool, Hepsy !” he interrupted, roughly. 
‘Do you think I care what she wears? I would rather 
take her in calico than another woman in satin. 'To- 
morrow she may buy as many dresses as she likes, and 
of any color under the sun.” 

After that I heard them talking togcther, as one hears 
sounds inadream. At half-past ten Hepsy touched my 
shoulder. 

“Come, it is time for you to make ready,” she said. 

I followed her up-stairs. 

She brushed out my long hair, and piled its abundant 
masses on my head like a crown. She brought the old 
black silk from a closet and lookeg at it with a sigh. 

**Oh, dear ! you ought to have white satin and orange- 
flowers, and a vail, Sibyl. Can’t we do something to put 
a little color into your face? All things considered, I’m 
glad there'll be nobody to see you but the minister and 
his wife.” 

From a drawer in the bureau she took a bit of lace to 
fasten in the neck of the dress. Attached to its threads 
was a bunch of withered roses. They fell to the floor. I 
picked them up. How well I remembered the morning 
that Stephen Culver gathered them on the Oldport cliffs ! 
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A ghostly fragrance clung to them still and brought back, 
as only an odor can, the memury of his tall figure and 
handsome brown face, and gray eyes full of passionate 
delight—yes, even the hot kisses with which he covered 
my shy hands when he put the roses in them. The poor 
dead things fell from my hold ; the next that I knew 
Hepsy was fanning me wildly. 

‘*Don’t faint—don’t ! This is really awful, Sibyl!” 
she groaned, Then we heard Adam Muir's impatient rap 
at the door, and my toilet was completed without further 
interruption. 

I descended the stairs like a person walking in sleep. 
The clergyman and his wife had already arrived. Adam 
Muir took my nerveless hand in a viselike grip, and in 
ten minutes it was all over. I was his wife, my fate was 
irrevocably sealed. The clergyman’s wife called me by 
that man’s name, and wished me long life and much hap- 
piness. 

T could have laughed at the unconscious irony of her 
words, only my lips seemed frozen. 
A carriage waited at the door. 

tears on her wrinkled cheeks. 

‘** Are you not coming with me ?” I asked, in dull amaze. 

‘*Oh, dear, no !” she answered, nervously. ‘‘ Sibyl, try 
to look on the bright side of things. He will be kind to 
you—he will give you everything your heart can desire. 
You have made a good match.”’ 

Adam Muir handed me into the carriage. A cloak of 
rich fur lay on the cushions ; he folded it about me with 
tender solicitude, and the next moment I was rolling away 
from Hepsy and the cottage—I had fairly started upon my 
new life. 

It was an unspeakably dreary day. The breakers 
boomed on the beach, and Oldport harbor was spotted 
thick with foam-caps. Rain fell at intervals, and the 
low, threatening sky was black with wind and storm. 
Not a word was spoken. I stared through the carriage- 
window into empty space, and he—I do not know what 
he did. . 

We rolled along the principal street of Oldport, and 
presently left the dull town behind, and turning through 
an iron gate, entered what seemed to be a deep firwood. 
On either side stood the sombre trees, fringed with brown 
cones. Under their dripping branches we approached a 
square, gray, stone house, standing stately and solitary 
behind its evergreen barricade. 

The place was grand to look upon, but it was as sombre 
as atomb. Often had I passed its iron gates, but never 
before entered them. The carriage stopped at the door— 
my husband lifted me out. 

«¢ Welcome to you home, Sibyl !’” he said, in alow, pas- 
sionate voice ; ‘I bless this day, I bless this hour !” 

And I could have cursed both! He led me over the 
threshold, through a dark wainscoted hall, with oaken 
door opening on either side, into a room handsomely 
furnished and lighted by a huge. wood-fire. A gray- 
haired servant in a cap and apron was sweeping up the 
tiles as we entered. 

‘‘ Martha,” said Adam Muir, ‘‘ this lady is my wife and 
your mistress.” 

Martha gave me an odd look and bobbed a courtesy. 

“T wish you much joy, ma’am,”’ she mumbled. 

It might have been my excited fancy, but her voice 
seemed full of mockery. Adam Muir flung her a piece of 
silver. SLo grinned, took my wraps and hobbled out of 
the room. I sank into a great, claw-footed chair by the 
fire, and my bridegroom stood looking down upon me 
with compressed lips and knitted brows. 

**How pale you are!” he burst out; ‘you look as if 
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death had smitten you! Let me take your hand!” He 
stroked it in his own. ‘Poor cold little hand! TI pity 
you unutterably, Sibyl. I love you devotedly. You 
suffer to-day, but you have too much pride and principle 
to grieve long! And love begets love. I wonder who 
said that—it’s a sentence full of consolation ? Sibyl, you 
must love me ? You will love me, will you not, if I wait 
with patience and forbearance ?” 

I drew my hand coldly away. 

**T shall xever love you—net if you wait a thousand 
years !” T answered. 

He took a turn across the hearth. 
to his blonde temples. 

“‘T cannot—will not believe it! Even if it be so”—a 
fierce joy and exultation leaped into his eyes—‘‘you are 
mine to hold and to keep for ever! Itis better to have 
you in this way than not at all.” 

A door at the other end of the room flew back. I lifted 
my heavy eyes, and saw a woman on the threshold look- 
ing in at us. 

She was young and strongly made, brown as a berry, 
and beautiful, too, with a wild, rugged sort of beauty. 
Her coarse, black hair was twisted like a nest of snakes 
about her head, her sloe-black eyes flashed with wicked 
fire. She was dressed in a crimson gown of soft wool, and 
she wore a gold chain about her brown neck, and gold 
hoops in her brown ears. The gaze which she fastened 
upon me, full of menace, hatred, fury, was enough to 
make a strong heart quail. 

**So you have come,” she cried, in a shrill voice ; “a 
merry wedding-day to you, Mrs. Muir! He told me you 
were handsome and young, and so you are, but you don’t 
look particularly gay for a bride.” 

At sound of that voice, Adam Muir, whose back was 
toward the apparition, wheeled about as if struck. A 
swift change passed over his face. She swept fearlessly 
into the room and up to the fire. He hurried toward her 
with a threatening air. 

‘“What! Are you still here ?” he cried. 

His black eyes flashed furiously. 

‘Ay, Adam Muir! Didn’t I tell you that neither the 
powers of earth nor the devils below the earth should 
keep me from giving your bride a welecme home?” He 
was livid with anger. 

**You she-devil ! Leave this room—leave this house, if 
you do not want to be thrust ont.” 

She placed her back defiantly against the chimney- 
piece. ‘ 

“I’m in no huwry! I've something to say to your 
wife. Does she know whoI am? I can see by her face 
that she doesn’t. Adam Muir, I’ve ruled this house too 
long to be thrust out of it without a struggle. Say !”"— 
flashing on me a frightful glance, and twisting her brown 
fingers as if she longed to clasp them around my throat— 
‘did he ever tell you about Joan Pinnock ?” 

T arose involuntarily from my chair. The sight of this 
woman awoke me to sudden interest and life. 

‘* No,” I answered. 

‘“*T’m old Joe Pinnock’s daughter. He’s a fisherman— 
lives in a shanty three miles down Oldport Beach. No, 
of course, he never told you! He wanted to appear his 
best in your eyes. You're a lady, born above such things. 
But for your white face this man would have married me, 
maybe. You've always stood between us—always! I felt 
that you’d drive me, sooner or later, out of his house. 
And now, do you love him as I love him? No, that you 
don’t. You’ve married him for his money, and if I could 
trample you under my feet for just a minute, T’d die with 
pleasure.” 


The blood mounted 
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Adam Muir seized her rougkly by the shoulder and 
-_pointed to the door. 

‘*Go,” he commanded, sternly, ‘‘and never show your 
face here again! Never dare to speak to my wife again. | 
Begone !” 

She cowered abjectly before him. 

**You hate me now,” she whimpered. 

“‘T abhor you !” said Adam Muir. 

She retreated slowly from the room. 

““Good-by, Mrs. Muir,” 


she cried, derisively ; ‘‘ I hope 
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Then he came back to the fire—to me. For a few 
moments dead silence reigned in the room. He was the 
first to speak. 

*‘T would rather have given my right hand than had 
you seen that woman, Sibyl. God knows I thought her 
safely off the premises.” 

A sort of dull wrath stirred me. 

‘‘T am going home to Hepsy,” I cried, with vehemence, 
and started toward the door by which Joan Pinnock had 
made her exit. He sprang before me. 
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vot'll, be happy here. Though he thinks I’m not good | 
enough to speak to you, or to enter your presence, you | 
and I may meet again some day—who knows ?” 

The door shut with a mighty bang. 
crimson gown flashed by the window. Joan Pinnock ran 
down the avenue toward the iron gate and vanished 
among the black fir-trees. My husband looked out into 
the hall and spoke to a servant there. 

“If that wild-cat enters the house again you will lose 
your place,” he said, angrily. 


A moment later a 





| the earth. 


‘You will do nothing of the kind. You are my wife— 
mine, till death parts us. No other woman ever held 
so much as a corner of my heart. Stop, Sibyl! Leave 
my house ? Never! I would pursue you to the ends of 
You have given yourself to me—the ste} 
which you have taken to-day is irrevocable.” 

I began to realize the fact. He seized my hands to hold 
me back. I struggled for a moment in his grasp, then 
dropped senseless to the floor. 

When I awoke, Martha, the old servant in the cap and 
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apron, was bending over me, slapping my hands and burn- 
ing feathers under my nose. Adam Muir had vanished. 

“There, my dear, you feel better, don’t you ?” she 
said, cheerfully ; ‘drink this glass of wine. You don’t 
look over-strong. Dear me! your beautiful hair has 
tumbled down—let me put it up for you—I used to 
be waiting-maid to Mister Adam’s mother when I was 
young.” 

Iswallowed the wine, and she deftly arranged my fallen 
hair, eying me shrewdly the while. 

“Mister Adam has his faults,” said she, ‘but he’s a 
kind master and generous. I always said he’d be a 
changed man when some good woman took him in hand. 
I'm right glad, ma’am, that he’s brought a wife home at 
last.” 

I said nothing, and as soon as her ministrations were 
ended Martha departed and left me alone. 

I sat by the crackling fire and thought over the situa- 
tion. Outside, the rain fell steadily. Noon had passed. 
A coffin-clock in a corner pointed to the hour of two. 
The leaden sky and the close proximity of the firs made 
the old, rich paneled room seem dark already. Oh, 
heaven ! what had I done? Adam Muir had spoken truly 

T could not go back to Hepsy. I must abide by the 
choice I had made—by the result of my own madness. 

The entrance of my husband sent a shudder through 
my veins. He sat silently down on the other side of the 
fire. Neither spoke till dinner was announced. Then 
‘“‘Come!” he said, and I suffered him to lead me out, 
through the wainscoted hall into a dining-room, bright 
with another open fire, and with dark-hued pictures 
lining its four walls. Three windows, draped with rich 
curtains, glimmered on one side of the apartment, and 
beyond thém stretched a piazza. I shall remember that 
room till my dying day. 

Adam Muir placed me at the head of the table which 
stood spread with the richest of fare in the centre of the 
polished floor. I was his wife—certainly I must preside at 
his board. The twoservants in attendance watched us curi- 
ously. The meal began and ended—how I scarcely knew. 
For decency’s sake I tried to swallow a few morsels, but 
they stuck fast in my throat. Outside the wind roared 
and the rain beat. 

“What an abominable day !” said Adam Muir ; * there 
will be dead men on Oldport Beach before morning.” 

When dessert was placed on the table he dismissed the 
servants, and we were alone again. 

“Tn the morning you had better send for Hepsy,” he 
said, witlf some embarrassment ; ‘‘ I shall be glad to have 
her share your home—perhaps she can make it bearable 
to you, Sibyl.” 

“Thank you.” 

He leaned back in his chair. The tirelight played on 
the rich, dark walls, on the frosted silver of the dessert 
dishes, and shone in his fervid eyes. 

‘Tt’s worth all the agonies that I have suffered—that I 
do suffer to-day—to see you here at my table, Sibyl. 
Look at me once—a look will not cost you anything. 
Heaven knows you are, and have always been, as cruel as 
death to me! Even in the days when Stephen Culver 
first pursued you——” 


At that name I lifted my eves. He was sitting with his 


back to the middle window of the room, and could not 
see what I, with a great start of terror saw—the figure of 
a brown woman in a crimson gown, rise suddenly up on 
the rain-drenched piazza outside, like a jack-in-the-box, 
and stand for an instant glarine in upon us through the 
opening of the curtain, 
was paralyzed. 


I could not speak or scream—t 
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There was a sharp splintering of glass, and a bullet 
whistled across the table and struck the high, carved 
back of my chair. With a cry, Adam Muir leaped to his 
feet. He glanced once at the middle window, then flung 
himself before me—when I think of him, let me not 
forget that! He flung himself before me, and a second 
shot, following the first, as one lightning flash follows an- 
other, struck him full in the forehead. Without a sound 
he staggered and fell across me, as I sat, and then rolled, 
a dead weight, to the floor. 

When the servants came rushing in they found me 
holding his head upon my lap, trying to stanch the 
blood that drenched his fair hair. He wasdead! I knew 
it even before the ghastly truth looked out upon me from 
their faces. That woman had meant to destroy me, and 
had killed him. He had saved my life at the price of his 
own I was a widow. 

They lifted me up and led me away from him. They 
searched the firwood for the murderess, but found only 
the weapon with which she had done her work. Then 
a servant mounted a horse, and dashed off to the town to 
carry the news and bring help. 

Darkness gathered. In the stormy, miserable twilight 
T heard a rap at the door of the room where I sat alone 
with old Martha. The latter arose and admitted a vis- 
itor. After the events of the day I was incapable of feel- 
ing surprise, but something very like that emotion went 
over me as I saw Mrs. Rigby, our small, gray, post- 
mistress. 

She was drenched with rain. .She was trembling in 
every limb, and her face was like ashes. 

‘*Go away,” she said to Martha. ‘I want to speak to 
your mistress alone.” 

Martha went. My visitor stood before my chair and 
wrung her gray-gloved hands. 

‘Tt is dreadful !” she cried; “it is a judgment from 
God. The whole town is horrified. Oh, Sibyl, forgive 
him—forgive me /” 

“In Heaven's name, Mrs. Rigby, what do you mean ?” 

‘*More than a year ago,” she sobbed, ‘‘ he first came to 


/me and asked me to give him your letters to Stephen 


Culver, and those that were sent you from Brazil. I re- 
fused. Again and again he came, and offered me money- 

more than I had ever seen in my life—offered to send my 
boy to college and provide him with every needed thing. 
I tried for a while to resist the temptation, Sibyl—God 


| knows I did! but it was too much for me—I yielded at 
| last. 


I gave him your letters—I gave him Stephen’s—six 
in all. There hasn’t been any these last three months. 
[ don’t know what he did with them—destroyed them, 
most likely. Oh, don’t look at me like that! You mar- 
ried Adam Muir—you are now his widow, and if you 
expose me you'll expose him too.” 

I arose to my feet. 

“You wicked, wicked woman !” I gasped. 

“Yes, I know I’m wicked,” sobbed Mrs. Rigby, “ and 
when I heard to night that he was murdered a great 
shock went over me. I felt that the Lord had punished 
him for his crime, and that He would also punish me. | 
started and ran all the way from the post-office to tell you 
the truth and ask your pardon, Sibyl. I wish I had 
never taken his money-—not a cent of it !” 

A sudden current of joy stirred my benumbed heart. 

I did not hear another word. I forgot the dead man 
whose widow I was as completely as if he had never ex- 
isted. I flung Mrs. Rigby ont of my way, rushed into 
the hall, opened the outer door, and bareheaded, fled 
into the night. 

I could not draw another breath under Adam Muir's 
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roof. The wind was roaring in the black firs, the rain 
falling—I heeded neither. Throwing back the iron gate, 
T rushed out into the wet road, and never stopped nor 
turned until I reached the cottage and saw Hespy’s light 
shining in the window. 

Never shall I forget the sight which met my eyes. The 
parlor was lighted as usual, and warm with a bright fire. 
Hepsy’s armchair stood by the table, and in it sat a man, 
with his dark, handsome head hanging hopelessly on his 
breast, his brown face blanched to the hue of ashes, his 
whole attitude expressive of the deepest despair. By his 
side stood Hespy, resting her hands upon his shoulders, 
while the tears fell slowly down her withered cheeks. 

‘* Stephen—Stephen !” she was saying, as I opened the 
door, ‘‘ bear up—be a man! Oh, you had only come one 
day sooner !” 

Then both looked up and saw me on the threshold. 
He arose—the lover of my youth, the desire of my eyes, 
and the light shone full upon his tall figure and pale, 
agonized face. He-stretched out his arms to me with 
a hoarse cry. 

‘Sibyl! oh, my God ! Sibyl, darling !” 

‘*You—is it you ?” I sobbed, then waved him back as 
he rushed toward me. ‘‘Heisdead! Stephen ! Hepsy ! 
Adam Muir is dead !” 

And then I stood up there in the lamplight, looking 
into their aghast faces, and told them all. After a while 
Stephen Culver spoke : 

‘Your letters ceased a year ago, Sibyl. Fora time I 
tried to bear it patiently, but often it seemed to me that I 
should go mad with the homesickness—the longing for 
one word—for the sight of your writing—for something 
that you had touched with your dear, dear hands. 

“‘I wrote again and again, begging you tell me the 
cause of your silence. I asked if you were tired of our 
long engagement, if you had ceased to love me—though, 
God knows if I had believed ¢hat, Sibyl, I should have 
blown out my brains—and still I received no answer. 

‘*T had worked like a slave for five years. I went to 
Harmon, laid the case before him, and told him that I 
could bear it no longer; that I must go home. He isa 
childless old man—never had a daughter. He gave me my 
share out of the concern—the fortune which I had earned 
for you, and which I valued only for your sake, and I 
started home on the first steamer that sailed from Rio. 

‘“*T reached Oldport an hour ago, to hear—well, no 
matter—don’t think fora moment that I blame you. It 
was not strange that you should fall into Adam Muir’s 
snare, my poor child—my poor child !” 

He made an involuntary movement toward me, but 
Hepsy pushed him back. 

‘‘She is a widow,” she said, solemnly, ‘‘ and he is un- 
buried. Go now, Stephen, and come to us again some 
happier day.” 

He looked into my wet eyes, raised my hand once to 
his quivering lips and went. 

* * * x * * 

A few weeks later the dead, drowned body of Joan Pin- 
nock was found half-buried in the sand of Oldport Beach. 
Mrs. Rigby disappeared suddenly from the town and was 
seen there no more. I kept her disgraceful secret, and 
after my marriage with Stephen Culver I, too, left the 
place and went to live in a distant city. 

There are children now about my knees, but often in 
the midst of all my happiness my thoughts go back to the 
stone house among the fir-trees, to the falling rain, the 
darkness and the horror of that day which saw me wedded 
and widowed, and which brought my ‘“‘own true love” 
back to me, 
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A VISIT TO GENOA AND ITS 
CAMPO SANTO. 


By MARC F. VALLETTE, 


Lavine Marseilles by the 7:35 a.m. train, the tourist 
passes through one of the most delightful and pictu- 
resque portions of southern Europe, and arrives at Genoa 
about 10:30 p.m. The railroad winds along the coast of 
the Mediterranean, and, but for the too-numerous tun- 
nels through which it passes, and which mar the’view, it 
would be one of the most pleasant journeys that could 
be made, The carriage-road is, therefore, often preferred 
by persons having time, and going from Nice to Genoa. 
It runs in sight of the railroad most of the way, but it has 
the advantage of affording the tourist a better opportu- 
nity of enjoying the magnificent scenery, which, in some 
places, displays a beautiful succession of bold and lofty 
promontories, deeply wooded hills, and richly cultivated 
plains along the coast. In others, the road passes 
through tall cliffs, which rise up from the surf of the 
Mediterranean, and are topped with the ruins of vene- 
rable towers erected long ago, when the adjacent waters 
were infested with pirates. Along the river, too, are ex- 
tensive olive plantations, with their dark-green foliage ; 
here, too, may be seen luxuriant growths of figs, vines, 
citrons, oranges, oleanders, myrtles, and, in the vicinity 
of San Reno, even palms are occasionally seen. Indeed, 
the journey is a rapid and constant transition from culti- 
vated fields, vineyards and orchards to the wildest and 
most picturesque scenes, with here and there a cottage or 
a chapel, which seems to peep out from behind some tall 
cliff, at the foot of which the waters of the sea dash at 
times, in foaming billows and with relentless fury. 

On reaching Genoa, the first thing that strikes the vis- 
itor on emerging from the railroad station, is the statue 
of Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of America. It 
was erected in 1862, and stands on a pedestal adorned 
with the prows of ships and laurel wreaths. The figure 
of the great discoverer, clad in the costume of the schol- 
ars of his time, stands upon an anchor, and at his fee’ 
kneels the figure of America. At the four corners of the 
pedestal are allegorical figures of Religion, Geography. 
Strength and Wisdom, in sitting posture. Between these 
are four bassi-relievi of scenes from the life of Columbus. 
On the base of the monument two flying genii support a 
tablet on which is the inscriptign of dedication. 

A drive of a few minutes took us to the Hotel de la 
Ville, where a good supper and much-needed rest awaited 
us. On the morning after our arrival we are up bright 
and early, ‘‘to do” Genoa ‘la superba”—the City of 
Palaces, about which so much has been said, and which 
contains so much to be admired. The city is in the form 
of an amphitheatre, and upon the sides of the mountains 
which rise behind it are beautiful suburban palaces, villas 
and gardens. It hasa population of about 150,000, and isa 
place of much trade carried on with England, France and 
America. It is surrounded by a series of fortifications. 
The streets are generally exceedingly narrow, and in days 
gone by were traversed almost exclusively by sedan 
chairs, but the new thoroughfares have a breadth suf- 
ficient to admit the passage of carriages. Some of them 
are very fine. 

The palaces of Genoa, which have been too often de- 
scribed to require anything further from us, are really 
magnificent. They are all built of marble, with grand 
entrances, spacious arcades, and staircases and lofty 
colonnades, and contain many superb galleries of paint- 





ings, and, to the student of Art, the Renaissance palaces 
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are of the greatest interest, as they are said to surpass 
in magnificence those of any other city in Italy. 

From our window at the Hotel de la Ville, we look out 
upon a lofty wall with arcades, which surrounds the 
central part of the harbor. The marble platform of this 
wall, called the Ferrazo di Marmo, and which one of the 


employés of the hotel tells us is ‘* Venti pussi di lar- 


ghezza”’(twenty paces in width) is a promenade much re- | 
sorted to, especially in the morning. We have no time to | 
| marble, eight metres in length, by three and a half in 


spend in wandering along its inviting walks. We inquire 
at the hotel-office for the objec*s and places of greatest 
interest to tourists who want to see everything in a few 
hours. We are directed to the public buildings, which 
are, indeed, very fine. The Cathedral of San Lorenzo is 
a noble Gothic pile, built with alternate courses of white 
and black marble. We visit the interior and are shown 
the relics of St. John the Baptist. They are in a chest 
bound with iron, and lie in a marble sarcophagus, within 
the Chapel of the Saint (erected 1451-96), and which no 
female is permitted to enter except upon one day of the 
year—an extlusion imposed by Pope Innocent VILL, in 
remembrance of the cruelty of Herodias. 

We cannot stop to describe the masterpieces in sculp- 
ture and painting by Fed. Baroccis, Francavilla Cambiaso, 
Matteo Civitali, Sansovino, and the della Portas. Nor 
shall we attempt to describe the many other churches 
and palaces with which the city abounds, and with which 
its ancient glories are so inextricably interwoven. Among 
the charitable institutions of Genoa, we may mention the 
Albergo dei Poveri, situated some 318 feet above the sea, 
and capable of accommodating 1,300 persons. It was 
founded in the seventeenth century, and has been en- 
larged at different times, additions being made in 1835. 

The Genoese, like all the inhabitants of southern cli- 
mates, are fond of parks and promenades where they may 
mjoy the refreshing breezes from the water. The small 
but beautiful park of Acqua Sola, commanding a splendid 
view of the sea and the surrounding country, with its 
fountains and well laid-out grounds, affords them all the 
pleasure they can desire; and on Sunday afternoons 
when the military bands give their concerts, the park is 
crowded with the élite of the city. 

Among the places which our friends at the hotel were 
particularly anxious for us to visit was the Campo Santo. 
At first the idea of visiting a cemetery when there were 
so many other places to be seen, seemed like a loss of 
time; but yielding to their repeated importunities, we 
consented, and have since thanked them more than once 
for the pleasure and surprise that was in store for vis. 

One of the most beautiful cemeteries in Europe, and 
perhaps in the world, is situated about a mile and a half 
from the City of Genoa, on aslope of the Valley of the 
Bisagno. It was founded, or laid out, in 1867, and con- 
tains one of the finest collections of monumental marble 
to be found anywhere. This Campo Santo or Cimilero 
di Staglieno, consists of a quadrilateral structure, inclos- 
ing an area of ground larger than Madison Square, New 
York. The ground thus inclosed is laid out in single 
graves, such as may be found in any churchyard, all of 
which are surmounted by neat marble crosses bearing 
appropriate inscriptions. In the centre, as will be seen 
from our illustration, is a colossal statue of Religion 
bearing the Cross of Salvation. The structure above re- 
ferred to, consists of two long galleries, extending along 
the four sides of the graveyard. The external gallery is 


filled on either side with niches, in which bodies are 
placed laterally, after the manner of the old Roman cata- 
combs, and closed in by slabs bearing inscriptions, and 
ornamented by wreaths of black beadwork or of im- 
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; mortelles, or both. ‘fue internal gallery, adjoining the 
| graveyard and opening out upon it in arcades, is flanked 
on either side by works of art, which must be executed 
by Geneose artists and erected within four years after tho 
purchase of the vault. Directly opposite the main en- 
| trance, and on the upper side of the inclosure, is the 
| rotunda or chapel, which is on the upper tier (for this 
part of the structure has an upper and a lower tier). It 
is supported by sixteen monolithic columns of black 


Around the sides of the chapel is a 


Sol 


circumference. 
statue of Adam, by Grengo, bearing the inscription : * 
per mia colpa qui la morte impera,” (It is through my 
fault alone that Death reigns here) ; another of Eve, by 
Villa; and others of Ezekiel, Moses, Daniel, the Im- 
maculate Conception, St. John the Evangelist and St 
Michael. Each of these statues is three metres high. In 
the centre of the chapel, which is sixty metres in cirenm- 
ference, is a magnificent altar, and there are besides four 
lateral altars. ‘Three Masses are celebrated here every 
morning. The echo in the chapel is only equaled by that 
in the Baptistry at Pisa. The chapel is lighted from 
above, and the light is softened by beautiful stained glass 
windows. 

The facade of the chapel consists of a portico, sup- 
ported by six white mayble columns, from which a noble 
flight of marble steps leads down to a terrace, forming 
the roof of the lower tier, which is laid out in beautiful 
flower-beds. From here, another broad flight of steps, 
flanked on either side by colossal allegorical statues, leads 
down to the graveyard already described, at the bottom 
of which are two slender columns, surmounted by urns 
resting upon Corinthian capitals. 

At the upper end of one of the internal galleries is the 
tomb of Giuseppe Mazzini, who died in 1872. It is em- 
bellished by a fine statue of the great Italian agitator. 
Near it is a life-like statue of a little girl, some twelve or 
thirteen years of age, the idol of her parents. She is 
arrayed as when living, and stands upon a pedestal which 
bears an inscription so touching as to draw tears from 
the eyes of the beholder. 

Among the monuments which have attracted the most 
attention may be mentioned that of the ‘‘ Marchese Andrea 
Luigi Taliacarne, Italian Minister to the Court of Portu- 
gal.”” Upon a broad base stands an angel with upturned 
face, and with one hand resting upon a medallion bearing 
a bust in relievo of the dead marquis. Beside the medal- 
lion is an owl, and near ita plinth. Back of the angel, 
and rising far above it, is a broken column partially 
draped by a mantle. 

The R. Piaggio monument, of which we give an illustra- 
tion, is one of F. Fabrini’s finest works. It represents 
the Angels of Faith and Resurrection floating upon a 
cloud which rests upon the tomb. The admirable poise 
of these two figures, their exquisitely wrought faces, thei 
correct anatomy and graceful attitudes, are objects of 
universal admiration. 

The E. Piaggio monument is an entirely different con- 
ception. Sitting at the door of the vault is a figure of 
Time, his bare and brawny arms folded upon his breast, 
his head bowed in deep meditation, and his ample wings 
folded about him. The face is evidently intended for a 
likeness of the deceased. Near by is a Death head. 

The Ghighione monument is a work in which the 
sculptor Varni seems to have thrown his whole soul. An 
imposing marble sarcophagus, beautifully ornamented on 
the sides and surmounted by a wreath of flowers, ex- 
quisitely cut, rests upon a noble block of granite. Kneel- 





ing by the side, and with clasped hands and upturned 
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tace, full of sorrow, tempered by religion, is the widow, 
with head uncovered. Her dress is plain and purely 
modern, and hangs in graceful folds. Behind her, with 
one hand resting on the tomb, is her son. His dress is of 
the day. In his left hand he holds a soft felt hat, the 
dent in the crown caused by the manner in which it is 
held, being clearly discernible. Directly opposite (No. 
5,152) is the monument of Carlo di Casella. The form of 
the deceased lies upon a sumptuous bier, covered with a 
pall. - Soaring above it, is the half-draped figure of an 
angel with outstretched wings and in the act of placing 
the trumpet of resurrection to his lips. The ribbon 
avound an exquisitely wrought bouquet of flowers bears 
tle touching inscription : ‘* A mio Marito R.I.P.” 

The Pienovi monument, executed by G. P, Villa in 
1879, tells a story of the deepest sorrow, and evidently of 
sudden death. Upon a sofa, covered with a sheet, lies the 
husband and father. The wife stands beside it in the act 
of raising the sheet and revealing the face of her dead 
husband. The look of terror upon her own countenance 
as she realizes her bereavement is more eloquent than 
words can express. A lighted torch burns at the head 
and foot of the couch. Rafaelle Pienovi was ‘‘a pros- 
perous and respected merchant.” 

The Gati monument is another beantiful work of art. 
A marble vault, the iron door of which is reached by 
three steps, flanked bea pair of sepulchral lamps of 
beautiful design, and sculptured with the figure of the 
butterfly, representing the escape of the soul, is orna- 
mented by wreaths and garlands, suspended on the walls 
on both sides of the door. The most striking feature of 
this monument are two female figures, one standing 
at the door with clasped hands and downcast head, her 
hair hangs loosely down the back, and her face wearing 
an expression of the deepest sorrow. Sitting on the steps 
at her feet is another disconsolate figure, perhaps her 
mother. Her feet, like those of the standing figure, are 
bare ; a vail hangs loosely from the back of the head, cov- 
ering one shoulder and arm. The other arm, covered by 
a short sleeve, lies listlessly upon the lap, and the woe- 
begone face and bent position of the body tell too plainly 
of the broken heart that beats within. Upon the side 
walls inclosing the monument hang wreaths and other 
tokens of affection, one bearing the words: ‘‘A mio 
Padre” ; the other, the simple word ‘‘Ricordo.” 

Another monument, bearing the inscription ‘‘ Famiglia 
di Lazzaro Patrone,” commands the attention of the 
passer-by. Over the door of the vault are two medallion 
portraits of the father and mother of the family, sup- 
ported by allegorical figures. Seated on the steps lead- 
ing to the door is the disconsolate daughter, barefooted, 
her long hair flowing down her back, and her dress in dis- 
order. She supports herself by resting one hand upon 
the upper step. Her left arm is around a little babe, 
which looks up into its mother’s face, unconscious of the 
sorrow that reigns within her bosom. Behind her, lean- 
ing against the vault, is a little girl, four or five years of 
age ; her little hands are clasped under her chin, and her 
sorrowful eyes, like those of her mother, are looking up at 
the Angel of Consolation, who is standing at the other 
side of the vault door, and pointing to the only Home 
where true happiness is to be found. 

The monument of Ludovico Pierano (No. 5,161) con- 
sists of four figures grouped upon the steps of the vault. 
With one foot resting on the ground and the other upon 
the first step to the right, stands the figure of a young 
man in the old Roman costume, so arranged as to display 
the artist's knowledge of anatomy. One step higher, but 
on the left, is a beautiful female figure, evidently his 
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sister, going up to deposit a wreath of immorteHes upon 
the tomb of her father ; just above the young man is the 
figure of his mother, her entire form, like that of her 
daughter, enveloped ina mantle. She is in the attitude 
of supplication ; her hands clasped and her face turned 
toward the central figure of the group—the Angel of 
Hope, pointing heavenward. The life-like faces of the 
figures, their natural positions, and the graceful folds of 
their drapery, are highly creditable to the genius of the 
artist. 

It would be useless to attempt to describe the many 
beautiful works of art which adorn these galleries. There 
is such a variety of designs that one wonders how the 
artists have been able to express the same idea—death— 
in so many ways. The Da Costa monument, by Sacco 
manno, represents an adopted son standing by the tomb 
of his dead protector. The Venzano monument repre- 
sents a weeping daughter kneeling at the altar beneath 
which her father reposes, and at the foot of which she is 
in the act of depositing a wreath of immortelles, in token 
of her affectionate remembrance. The Paggio monument 
is a group of seven figures, gathered around the deathbed 
of a father. The eldest son is leading the grief-stricken 
mother out of the room. Three daughters and one son 
are on one side of the bed, looking earnestly into the face 
of their dead father, whilst the fourth daughter sits in an 
arm-chair on the other side of the bed, her head resting 
upon her hand, and weeping in silence. 

By far the finest work of art in this beautiful collection 
is Varni’s masterpiece, the Tomati monument, of which we 
give an illustration. The recess in which it is situated is in 
the form of achapel. Upon a sort of altar is a magnificent 
catafalque, richly decorated and supported by doves with 
angel’s heads. Upon this catafalque lies the effigy of 
Cristoforo Tomati. Kneeling upon the steps of the altar 
is the figure of his pious daughter, in the attitude of 
prayer. Her hands are clasped, her slender figure bends 
forward toward the middle of the altar, where, upon a 
cloud, with both hands outstretched, one over the dead 
and one over the living, appears the divine form of the 
risen Sayiour—God the Comforter. Beneath his feet is 
the inscription : ‘‘.A Cristoforo Tomati la Figlia fidando in 
Dio Consolatore.” (To Christopher Tomati, by his daugh- 
ter, trusting in God the Comforter.) Over the whole 
rises a dome, supported by pillars and pilasters, with 
ornamentel capitals. Above these pillars, on a band ex- 
tending around the dome, are the words: ‘‘Ego sum re- 
surrectio et vita.” Iam thé*resurrection and the life. 
Special attention is called to the faces of the figures, the 
easy and graceful attitudes, and the delicately executed 
work of the chisel upon the flowers and upon the ruffles 
and lace in the lady’s dress. 

It is a matter of surprise that tourists rarely mention 
this beautiful cemetery, and that guide-books, when they 
do refer to it, do so in such a casual manner as to deter 
rather than invite the visitor. Among the artists whose 
works attract the most attention in this unique Campo 
Santo may be mentioned Varni, Villa, Benetti, Rubalto, 
Saccomanno and Paernio. It would be an endless task 
to attempt to describe the many beautiful monuments 
which abound in this magnificent city of the dead, or to 
dwell upon the touching inscriptions through which the 
Ttalians tell their deep sorrow for the dead, and implore 
the prayers of the living for their eternal rest. Suffice it 
to say that : 

“ There lay the warrior and the son of song, 
And there—in silence till the judgment day, 


The orator, whose all-persuading tongue 
Had moved tho nations with relentless sway.” 
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By ETTA W. 


CHapter XIT.— 


On a small, white bed, in a cool, still hospital room, I 


DE ED. 


PIERCE. 


Potty Speaks AGAIN. 


‘* Poor little beggar !” answered the latter; ‘‘I shall not 


lay wrestling with death. My fidelity to Nan had cost | soon forget the sickening sensation which I experienced 


me dear, indeed! I was bruised and broken; I was 
racked in every limb with unspeakable pangs. My band- 
aged head, from which some hand had cut away the 
matted black hair, throbbed with delirious visions. A 
window at the head of the bed sent a shaft of light 
quivering across the spotless counterpane that covered 
my helpless body, and up that luminous way I was 
always striving to climb. Somewhere at the end of it I 
fancied that Nan waited. I must find her—even in the 
midst of physical torments and mental aberration, I could 
not forget my long and luckless guest. I wore myself 
out with mad efforts to mount the track of the sunshine 
and go seeking lost Nan far off through the shining 
window. In those terrible days, neither Dr. Steele, of 
the medical staff of the hospital, nor his nephew, Dick 
Vandine, a student attached to the same establishment, 
believed that I had a chance of recovery. 

‘*But these street Arabs and their kind are hard to 
kill,” I heard the doctor say, in one of my brief moments 
of semi-consciousness ; ‘‘the tenacity which they ex- 
hibit in holding on to their worthless lives is often won- 
derful.” 

He was a hum-drum man, with a dejected air ; his 
nephew, on the contrary, overflowed with the wildest of 


spirits. 
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as I saw the horses trampling her.”’ 

‘*You will soon get used to all these things, lad.’ 

My feeble hands made & vague movement along the 
coverlid. 

‘*Stop the carriage !” I whispered, hoarsely. ‘‘ Nan is 
in it—my little sister Nan. I’ve been hunting for her 
these three years, and I'll die if I can’t speak to her once 
—just once 1" 

‘* That’s the way she goes on, day in and day out,” said 
Vandine. ‘‘Somehow, I’m awfully sorry for the little 
wretch ! She cannot be more than nine or ten years old, 
though she looks as ancient and wizened as a mummy.” 

‘*Pooh ! You’ve no business to be sorry for anybody,” 
answered Dr. Steele ; ‘‘a physican who begins to waste 
sympathy on his patients is lost.” , 

Dick Vandine grinned. 3eing a peculiarly light- 
hearted, devil-may-care fellow, he was not likely 
suffer from a surplus of sy mpathy ; ; but the case of the 
street-beggar, the recipient of his charity, who had been 
run over—crushed—almost annihilated before his very 
eyes, interested him. 

There was also a kindly-faced nurse who came often to 
my bed to minister to my wants—an angel of mercy she 
seemed to me; and Dr. Steele and his nephew held. 
frequent conversations regarding my coadition. 
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I was delirious most of the time, and I talked a great 
deal about Nan and Harmony Alley—I was back in the 
attic, smarting under the blows of Granny Scrag’s stick— 
I was fighting with Pietro on the stair—I was shivering 
in the rain and sleet of twilight streets. There was no 
chapter in my brief life which I did not live over anew 
in that hospital bed—which I did not rave over to my 
attendants. Dick Vandine and Dr. Steele, and the kindly- 
faced nurse soon knew my whole story. 

It was a long, hard struggle—so long and so hard that 
a cynic might have asked why a life that was worth 
nothing, even to its possessor, should be so unneces- 
sarily prolonged. I was tenacious—I clung to existence 
like a barnacle to a ship’s keel. Despite my frightful 
injuries, and in defiance of all rules and precedents, I, 
the wretched slave of Granny Scrag, cheated death and 
lived. 

One day I opened my hollow eyes, with a conscious 
gaze, on the face of Vandine, who chanced to be bending 
over me, helping the nurse to adjust a bandage. 

“By Jove ! she’s come to herself!” cried the young 
fellow, joyfully. ‘‘Halloo, Polly! How do you feel, my 
dear ?” 

I stared up into his plain, florid countenance with pre- 
ternatural solemnity. 

** Where’s Nan ?” I answered. 

** Really I can’t say,” replied Mr. Vandine, airily ; ‘‘ but 
without doubt, she will turn up soon.” 

**T saw her in the carriage.” 

“Did you, though? It was a rather unlucky sight for 
you.” 

Another memory forced itself upon me. 

‘Say, where’s the quarter you gave me just before I 
was knocked under the wheels ?” 

He burst into a ringing laugh. 

“That’s right, Polly !—keep a strict account of your 
small change. The quarter is safe. I found it clinched 
fast in your poor little fist when you arrived here at the 
hospital. Behold your treasure !” 

He thrust a hand into his pocket, brought to view the 
piece of money in question, and tucked it under my 
pillow. 

“Do not speak another word,” he said, ‘‘ but take this 
dose, like a good girl. It’s plain that you are bound to 
pull through, after all.” 

I swallowed the medicine which he held to my lips, 
and fell into an easy slumber. That was the beginning of 
my convalescence. , 

In the days that followed I saw a great deal of Dick 
Vandino. His interest in me did not decrease. At this 
time, I think, he regarded me as a unique professional 
study. God only knows how he obtained his exceeding 
power over me. He was simply a gay, rollicking, devil- 
may-care student, not particularly brilliant, and surely 
with no personal beauty ; nevertheless I, the ignorant, 
friendless street-waif looked upen him and saw an Apollo 
without blemish, a hero, a god. I would have walked 
over hot plowshares at his bidding—I would have gone 
throug! uplifted seas at his call. My adoration for him 
became as blind, as devoted as a Parsee’s for his sacred 
fire. Iwas only a child, but with my first look in his 
careless eyes, I think the unfortunate passion began—the 
mad, hopeless love, which was destined, alas! to make 
the anguish and despair of my future. As I began to 


mend, he often used to question me about myself. 
“Did you rever know father or mother, Polly ?” he 

asked on one occasion, andI shook my head and an- 

swered, ‘‘ Never !” 

\ “ But what is your family name ?” 








“T’'ve no name but Polly, as I told you the first time 
you spoke to me on the street.” 

‘* And the little lost Nan that you love so well—did she 
fare no better ?” 

‘“‘ She was just Nan, as I was Polly.” 

“Strange! I suspect the unconscionable Scrag hag 
never told you anything about your parents ?” 

**No; oh, no.” 

** And you dared not question her about the matter ?” 

‘** Often I did, sir, but she always answered me with a 
rap of her stick.” 

Mr. Vandine meditated. 

*‘Then, of course, you cannot be sure that Nan was 
your sister ?” 

My wizened face wrinkled with doubt. 

**T suppose not; but, oh, sir, she ought to be my sister 
—it would seem a dreadful thing if she wasn’t, because I 
love her so! Granny Scrag always treated her better 
than me—she did not beat her as much—she was kinder 
to her in every way—I was glad of that. Indeed, Nan 
seemed made of finer stuff than I.” 

He smiled whimsically. 

‘**You brave, generous little Polly ! What a trump you 
are—a genuine heroine of the gutter! Now here’s the 
whole matter for you in a nut-shell : Some one took a 
fancy to Nan’s pretty face—for you say she was uncom- 
monly pretty—and adopted her out of hand, with the full 
consent of her legal guardian, or grandmother, or what- 
ever the crone is—in which case, all is lawful and above- 
board, and you will have to resign yourself to the inevit- 
able—that is, let Nan go, and console your noble little 
heart with thinking that her lines have fallen in pleasant 
places.” 

**T shall find her some day,” I said, with determination. 
‘She was in the carriage, but she didn’t see me; I 
screamed, but she didn’t hear. I shall grow up, and 
earn money, and go out and hunt for her through the 
world.” 

He shook his head. 

‘* Better not, Polly ; she may not thank you for your 
trouble ; she may not care to be found by you. This is 
an ungrateful world, my child. Think of yourself‘a little. 
Do you suppose Granny Scrag is fretting about you at 
the present time ? Does she fancy you have skipped off 
in the wake of Nan ?” 

I grew pale with fright. 

‘* Oh, sir, she hasn’t been here, I hope, asking for me ? 
She doesn’t know where I am ?” 

‘*No, Polly, she has not been here, and she probably 
doesn’t know or care whether’you are dead or alive. By- 
and-by you will be discharged from the hospital. Are 
you going back to Harmony Alley then ?” 

I gasped with terror. 

‘No! oh, gracious goodness, no! Not for the world, 
sir! I’d drown myself first ; I'd run under the horses’ 
feet again, and stay there.” 

‘Then you will never return to the fond arms of Granny 
Serag ?”’ : 

‘** Never !” 

‘*Quite right,” said Vandine, in his careless, off-hand 
way. ‘‘I wouldn’t, if I were you. Something will turn 
up, I dare say, before you leave this place. We'll get 
you admitted to an orphan asylum or a home for desti- 
tute children.” 

I shook my head. 

‘“*T shouldn’t like that, sir ; I would sooner take care of 
myself.” 

He laughed. 

**You’re rather small for the task, Polly ; rather de- 
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ficient as regards brawn and sinew, both of which are re- 
quisite to push one’s self on successfully in this greedy 
world.” 

The time for my departure from the hospital came all 
too soon. The clean, orderly, quiet place had grown 
positively dear tome. There, for the first time in my life, 
I had found kindness and comfort and care. How re- 
luctant I felt to leave the spot where I had suffered so 
much! How hard it was for me to say good-by to the 
sweet-faced nurse, to Dr. Steele, to Dick Vandine! And 
where was I to go? In what corner of the great city 
could I'find a shelter ? 

“I suppose you do not know of any right-minded 
person who is anxious to adopt a well-grown infant, eh ?” 
said Dick Vandine to his uncle, at this critical stage in 
my affairs. 

**T conftss that I do not,” replied the doctor, dryly. 

“It’s hard to send Polly back to the beastly grand- 
mother who has abused her so long; it’s hard to turn 
her into the street. Of course she will not be capable of 
shifting for herself for a long time to come.” 

‘* Why do you trouble yourself about the girl ?” cried 
Dr. Steele, impatiently. ‘‘She is nothing to you. Ifyou 
begin your career in this way, Dick, you will soon be up 
to the neck in difficulties.” 

Vandine shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*Why cannot you make a place for Polly in your own 
house, uncle?” he said, boldly. ‘She might do the 
generally useful in the nursery, wait on Aunt Emily, and 
mind the baby ; there’s always one to mind, you know.” 

The doctor stared at his nephew a moment, then, as 
his mind ran nimbly over his domestic economy, the 
fashion of his countenance changed. 

*«That’s a brilliant idea of yours, Dick,” he answered, 
dryly. ‘‘ When I have time, I will think of the matter.” 

The doctor’s household was not one in which the 
machinery of everyday life ran with even tolerable 
smoothness. He was not avich man, and his wife, a con- 
firmed nervous invalid, loved not the onerous tasks with 
which, as the mother of a riotous brood, she was con- 
stantly overwhelmed. A week after the conversation be- 
twixt uncle and nephew I left the hospital to become a 
member of the Steele household. 

To Dick Vandine fell the duty of conducting me to my 
new home. Dressed in some cast-off clothes of the young 
Steeles, which the doctor had brought to me, and in 
which my bony little figure had a painfully fantastic, 
out-of-place look, I went down to the reception-room of 
the hospital to wait for Vandine. The kind nurse who 
had attired me in my second-hand finery, and done her 
utmost to make me less grotesque and ridiculous in it, 
kissed me good-by, and put in my hand a banknote and 
a pocket Testament. 

‘**God bless you, Polly !” she said, gently, ‘‘ be a good 
girl, and when you master your alphabet, as you will 
among the young Steeles, read this little book for my 
sake.” 

‘‘T will, ma’am,”’ I answered, and flung my thin arms 
around her neck, and wept bitterly. 

In pranced Vandine. 

** Halloo !” he cried, suppressing with difficulty a grin 
at the figure I cut, ‘is this—can this be Polly ? Whata 
guy they’ve made of you, to be sure! All ready? Then 
here we go. Wipe your eyes, my dear. You'll get on 
with the Steeles fast enough. There’s a baker’s dozen of 
them, and a nice, lively lot they are. Nothing dull in 
that house. Come on !” 

It was late in the afternoon of a stormy day, and a 
dreary blur of mist and rain hung over the city, as I 











turned my back on tlie hospital, and set forth with Dick 
Vandine to find the Steeles. The young fellow hailed a 
street-car, placed me within, and took a seat by my side. 
If he was ashamed of my odd appearance he did not shew 
it, and there was no merriment in his face now, only 
grave doubt. 

**You’re such a frail little creature, Polly,” he said, 
“that I feel dubious regarding your physical ability to 
cope with the doctor’s robust brood. However, you're 
in for it now, my dear; it was the best I could do fer 
you. You see, I’ve neither money nor influence, nor any 
other desirable possession. I live with my widowed 
mother, and pursue my studies under such difficulties as 
naturally arise from a short purse and a multiplicity of 
wants. Heaven above ! the Steeles myst be an improve- 
ment on Harmony Alley and Granny Scrag ?” 

‘** Yes, oh, yes!’’ said I, cheerfully. 

It was fairly dark when the car stopped at the corner 
of a street, and Vandine tucked me under his arm, anil 
ascended the steps of the Steele residence. We were ad- 
mitted by a slip-shod, greasy maid, whom repeated pulls 
at the bell finally summoned from the shades below. 

‘«The mistress is in the nursery,’’ she said, to Vandine, 
and plunged again down the kitchen stair, up which was 
wafted the odor of a dinner, burning to a crisp. 

“*Come on, Polly,” said Vandine, and he boldly led the 
way up a staircase strewn with dolls and broken toys and 
pieces of rejected bread and butter, and opened the door 
of the Steele nursery. 

The room was comfortable enough, but its general con- 
fusion was something appalling. The chairs were every- 
where but on their legs; the cover had been dragged 
from the table, and that article of fvrniture appropriated 
as a seat of observation for part of the noisy crowd. 
Books, toys, discarded shoes and pinafores, and two or 
three mischievous puppies who were chewing up the rugs, 
made disorder from one end of the place to the other. 
Some half-dozen boys aad girls, all younger than myself, 
romped up and down the room, like juvenile Comanches, 
bellowing at the top of their healthy lungs, to the dis- 
traction of the doctor’s wife—a faded, irritable woman, 
who sat in the midst of the racket, holding a baby still in 
long clothes—a crowing, kicking baby, who seemed 
mightily amused at the antics of his elders. 

‘* Jood-evening, bedlamites !” cried Vandine, from the 
doorway. ‘‘Good-evening, Aunt Emily. How do yon 
manage to keep your head: inthis pandemonium ? I’ve 
brought the little girl from the hospital—your new serv- 
ant, you know. But, ’pon my soul!” with a significant 
glance around the room, ‘‘I suspect it would have been 
kinder in me to have taken her straight back to Harmony 
Alley.” . 

The little Steeles, diverted from their frolic, charged 
upon Dick in a body, and the puppies followed after. 
While he was defending himself from both children and 
quadrupeds, Mrs. Steele turned and looked at me. Her 
eyes were faded and hard; critical, too, and disapprov- 
ing. 

‘*Of what was the doctor thinking,” she cried, sharply, 
‘‘when he sent this pygmy here? Why, she is too smail 
by half, Dick, to be of any service to me.” 

‘*Lord love you, aunt,” roared Dick, over the noise «i 
the children and the barking of the dogs, ‘‘ the choicest 
goods are done up in small parcels. Try her—she’s « 
treasure, and we may naturally hope that she’ll be larger 
and stronger by-and-by.” 

Mrs. Steele dropped the crowing baby into my arms so 
suddenly that I staggered, and nearly lost my balance. 

‘‘Take him,” she said, ‘‘and let us see what you can, 
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do with him. Generally speaking, he dislikes strangers.” 
By some happy chance the rosy little fellow looked in 
my poor, pinched face, and, as if reassured by what he 
saw there, he nestled his downy cheek against my neck, 
and cooed like a wood-pigeon. The hard eyes of the 
tired mother softened. The children laughed, and left 
Vandine to crowd and cling around me. I strained the 
child to my shoulder with all my strength, which, alas ! 
was not much, and he hugged me with two chubby arms 
and crowed joyfully. 

“That is odd,” said Mrs. Steele. ‘“‘You can stay, 
Polly. It is plain that he will be good with you, and by- 
and-by, I dare say, I can make you useful in various 
ways about the house. Dick, you must remain and dine 
with us—the children have not seen you fora long time.” 

‘*Good heaven ! not if I know myself!” cried Vandine. 
‘*That is—beg pardon !—I've another engagement. My 
dear aunt, I stand in deadly terror of yournursery. How 
thoughtful of you to provide these youngsters with inch- 
thick boots—how good for the shins of their friends and 
relatives ! I entreat you all to be as easy with poor Polly 
as possible. She is miserably weak as yet—hasn’'t had 
time to get her strength up, you know.” 

As he beat a masterly retreat toward the door I, stag- 
gering under the weight of the baby, followed him, with 
unspeakable yearning in my wasted, dark face. 

‘‘From Seylla to Charybdis,” muttered Vandine ; 
‘‘from the frying-pan to the fire! I’m afraid this is 
what our new move amounts to, Polly. But, brace up! 
I'll drop in often to see how you get on with the infant.” 

**Oh, will you ?” I cried, joyfully, with the tears in my 
hollow eves. 

‘‘Of course. Iam the nephew of the house, you know. 
Don't cry, my dear. Why, bless me, are you so sorry to 
part, Polly ?” as two great drops rolled down my cheeks. 
‘*This will never do. Keep up your spirits, and mind 
you don’t drop the kid—he’s too heavy for you, by half. 
And now, au revvir, as the French say.”’ 

I was so forlorn and friendless, and, I dare say, so sad 
and pitiful to look at, as I stood there with the child in 
my arms, that, moved by some compassionate impulse, 
Dick Vandine bent suddenly and kissed me. That caress 
marked an epoch in my life. 

His careless, good-natured face lighted the nursery 
door for an instant ; the children ran after him, scream- 
ing protests against his departure. I heard his gay laugh 
as he eluded their clutching hands, then he was gone, 
and all the light of the day with him. , 


CHAPTER NIIL 
MISS OVERY, 


“Coun, Hopkins—where is the lantern ?”’ said the 
thin, weil-bred voice of Miss Pamela Greylock. 

“Waiting on the porch, ma'am,” answered Hopkins. 
** It's as dark as a pocket outside, and the rain is begin- 
ning to fall.” 

“That does not frighten me,” said Miss Pam, calmly 
adjusting her waterproof and thrusting her hands into 
gloves. ‘I really cannot endure this thing longer, I 
must see Robert's daughter at any cost-——yes, even at the 
risk of giving my brother deadly offense. Surely [ am 
old enough to have my own way sometimes.” 

“That you are,” answered the housekeeper, with a 
glance at her mistress’s gray hair and delicate wrinkled 
face. ‘ Your grand-niece is as pretty as a pink, ma’‘am, 
and well worth seeing. I wonder you've been able to 
hold aloof from her so long.” 

Miss Pamela was about to do an unheard-of thing—that 
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is, to defy her brother’s authority, and break his com- 
mands. ‘The widow and child of Robert Greylock had 
been living at the Woods for a month, and as yet Miss 
Pam had not set eyes upon either of them. Now the cry 
of her heart was too strong to be resisted longer. In 
storm and darkness and secrecy she was about to visit 
Rose Cottage. 

The coast was clear. Godfrey Greylock had gone to 
his library, and was not likely to leave it till bedtime. 
Fully equipped for a plunge into rainy chaos, Miss Pam 
stepped from her own sitting-room out upon a porch 
where a lighted lantern was shining. Hopkins assumed 
the lead, bearing this luminary. She was short and fat, 
she waddled like a duck, and her face, in its close hood, 
looked like an hilarious full moon. Nevertheless, the 
darkness of the hour, and the secrecy of the mission, gave 
her the appearance of a female Guy Fawkes. Miss Pam 
followed after, her skirts held high, the puddles splash- 
ing her thin ankles. The two plunged into the wooded 
grounds, now black as Hades, and swept by gusts of wet 
wind. Hopkins’s lantern looked like a beacon in an ocean 
of profound gloom. On they trudged, through graveled 
drives and winding walks, starting at every sound, fear- 
ful of hearing Godfrey Greylock’s pursuing feet, until, 
from across a stretch of open lawn, they saw the windows 
of Rose Cottage shining softly in the darkness. 

*‘T dread to meet that woman,” shuddered Miss Pam. 
‘*My brother himself could not be more reluctant to 
enter her presence than Iam. I only hope the child is 
not asleep. Make haste, Hopkins, and ring the bell.” 

The two women stepped upon the vine-hung piazza. 
On their right was the window of Mrs. Iris’s pink bou- 
doir, smothered in lace and muslin, but standing half 
open to admit air. Suddenly, from the room within, 
broke a child’s voice, angry and distressed. 

“*T want Polly,” it said. ‘‘ Why don’t you bring Polly, 
Hannah Johnson ? I won’t go to bed—I want Polly !” 

This in passionate jerks, with sobs between. Then fol- 
lowed the sound of sharp slaps on firm baby flesh, and 
the voice of Hannah Johnson answered : 

‘* You horrid little thing! » Mind you, never dare say 
that again, or you'll be whipped within an inch of your 
life—you will.” And more slaps emphasized the threat. 

Miss Pam and the housekeeper looked at each other. 

‘*Good gracious me !” cried Hopkins. 

**Can I believe my ears ?” said Miss Pam, in horror. 
‘They do not hear us, of course. Open the door, Hop- 
kins—it is ajar, I see. I am going straight in.” 

She was well acquainted with Rose Cottage, and she 
stepped without ceremony into the hall, and flung back 
the door of the pink boudoir. 

In the centre of the room, curled up like a kitten in a 
great, soft chair, lay Iris Greylock. She was dressed all 
in filmy white, and this, combined with her loose, curling 
hair and delicate outlines, gave her almost an infantine 
appearance. Her lazy little hands rested idly on her lap ; 
her eyes were half closed, showing the length of the black 
lashes. She looked bored and indolent, and as oblivious 
as the dead to the struggle that was going on at her very 
elbow ‘twixt Hannah Johnson and the child Fairy. 

Panting and writhing in the grasp of the brown woman, 
her angel face red with wrath, her violet eyes drenched 
with tears, her sash and pretty frock all awry, a picture 
of lovely weakness in the hands of ugly strength—-so little 
Ethel Greylock burst, for the first time, on the vision of 
her great-aunt. 

““T want Polly !—I want Polly !” she screamed anew, 
and then, at sight of Miss Pamela Greylock standing 
there on the threshold, her slim figure wrapped in 
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waterproof, shocked amazement on her high-bred face, 
and with Hopkins and the lantern at her shoulder, Fairy 
stopped suddenly. 

“Good heaven! madam,” said Miss Pam, addressing 
the indolent white figure in the chair, ‘‘ what does this 
mean ? Do you permit your servant to abuse your child 
—my nephew Robert’s daughter? For shame !” 

Mrs. Iris gave a great start. Hannah Johnson’s hand 
fell promptly from the child. Both stared in consterna- 
tion at this unbidden guest. Then, with the self-posses- 
sion which rarely forsook her, Mrs. Iris arose from her 
chair. 

“‘My dear Miss Greylock,” she said, sweetly—‘‘it is 
hiss Greylock, I know. Iam happy to welcome you to 
my new home. Fairy has been very naughty to-night, 
and Hannah—well, Hannah is an old and faithful servant, 
who loves my darling like her own life, and would not 
harm her for worlds; but she is a little rough in her 
ways. Come here, Fairy, and kiss your aunt—poor 
papa’s aunt—and tell her that mamma is very glad of the 
opportunity to thank her for her kind letters, and for the 
help which she sent to you and me in our distress, some 
weeks ago.” 

Fairy did not move, and Miss Pam put on the look of a 
Medusa. Her soul was vexed within her. She cast one 
glance aggand the room. Sheets of music lay upon the 
piano, flowers filled the vases, rose-colored shades soft- 
ened the lights. The whole air of the place was steeped 
in luxurious languor. 

‘*My letters were mof kind, madam,” she answered, 
severely. ‘‘ How could they be, when I have never felt 
kindly toward you? Now let me ask, who is ‘Polly,’ 
and why was your daughter crying so piteously for her 
just now ?’’ 

Mrs. Iris broke into an amused laugh. 

**T fear you will be shoeked when I tell you. Polly 
no longer exists. She was an odious green bird—a parrot 
—the only pet that Fairy ever had. My poor darling 
cherished an absurd affection for her. Being very poor 
at the time, we were forced to herd with the scum of a 
great city, and one day a vicious neighbor wrung the 
bird’s neck. Fairy still has times of lamenting for her 
defunct favorite—this is one of them.” 

Miss Pam stood for a moment gazing at the child, then 
Nature triumphed. She made one rush toward her, and 
caught her to her heart, just as Mercy Poole had done at 
the inn. Mrs. Iris began to sob in a lace handkerchief. 

**Does she—does she look like her poor father ?” she 
faltered. , 

Miss Pam searched the little, flushed, tear-wet face, 
wit: pitiless scrutiny. 

**Not in the least,” she answered. ‘‘She has eyes of 
the same color, but I see no other resemblance.” 

Mrs. Iris lookod disappointed. 

**That is odd,” she answered ; “other people notice 
the marked likeness—I myself think it very striking.” 

“I see nothing of it,”’ said Miss Pam, coldly. ‘‘ She has 
jet-black brows and lashes with her blue eyes—such a 
thing was never known in the Greylock family.” 

“Poor Fairy !” langhed Mrs. Iris, a little scornfully ; 
“that beauty she inherits from her unfortunate mother. 
My brov-s and lashes have always been greatly admired. 
I wonder, Miss Greylock, if her strong will and hot 
temper are also a rightful inheritance.” 

Miss Pam's delicate face put on a look of high dis- 
pleasure, 

“T dare say, madam, since those same characteristics 
in her father brought shame and dissension, for. the first 
time to the Greylock family.” 





She had seated herself, with Fairy in her arms ; but the 
child’s mood was not favorable just then to friendly ad- 
vances. 

“‘T want Polly! Bring Polly—I will have Polly !” she 
still screamed, as she reduced herself to a heap of lawn 
and lace, kicking legs and erumpled curls. 

‘* You see what a whirlwind she is !”’ purred Mrs. Iris. 

“‘T see that she is being brought up very badly,” re- 
plied Miss Pam, with severity ; ‘‘has she learned her 
alphabet yet ?” 

‘‘Her alphabet ?—oh, no!” answered Mrs. Iris, with a 
peculiarly gay, irritating laugh ; ‘‘ but she can dance like 
asylph. She has my talent, Miss Greylock, as well as my 
eyebrows. Come here, Fairy, and dance for mamma.” 

Miss Pam grew rigid with horror. Her arms fell away 
from her niece, who bounded out of them, like a rubber 
ball, with all the anger gone in a moment from her little 
face. 

Mrs. Iris limped to the piano and struck a gay note, in 
response to which the child made a graceful leap into the 
centre of the room, where she began to spin around on 
her tiny toes like a flower shaken by the wind. 

Yes, she was a genius! Plainly her mother’s mantle 
had fallen upon her. Heaven had not made those ex- 
quisite feet to go through life by hum-drum ways. She 
danced with as little seeming effort as a bit of thistle- 
down sails on the air or a mote moves in a sunbeam. 
The display of natural grace and artistic skill in each and 
all of her movements was really wonderful—Mrs. Iris 
had already given her daughter some excellent training. 
How lovely was the pink and white figure, as it fluttered 
and swayed! How perfect the rose-leaf face, dimpling 
now with delight in her own powers. 

And Miss Pam! In shocked amazement, in utter dis- 
may, she sat and stared at her niece, as if she were the 
Gorgon’s head. Presently Fairy bowed and kissed her 
hand to an imaginary audience, and then with a gay little 
laugh, subsided on Mrs. Iris’s lap. A groan escaped Miss 
Pam. 

‘* Oh, this is terrible !” she cried out. 

Mrs. Iris patted the golden head in fond approval. 

“*Do you think so ?” she answered, airily. ‘Now, I 
rejoice in her genius, since it is plain that she has her 
own living to earn in this world.” 

Miss Pam looked around the luxurious room. 

‘« She seems to be very well provided for at present.” 

Mrs. Iris shrugged her shoulders. Hannah Johnson 
had vanished long before from the room, and Hopkins 
was waiting in the hall. These two women were alone 
with the child. 

** Yes,” answered Mrs. Iris, dryly, ‘‘ Godfrey Greylock 
has consented to furnish this shelter for his one only 
grandchild, and at the same time he tells me that he has 
disinherited her—that his entire fortune will be given to 
a stranger. He ‘detests us—he throws his charity to us 
like a bone to starving dogs. Do you think I have any 
gratitude for such aman? None! For Fairy’s sake, and 
because I am crippled and helpless, I must live here—I 
must eat his bread, and accept the conditions which he 
makes for me, but only fora time. The day is near when 
Fairy will free both herself and her unheppy mother from 
this miserable existence.” 

Her voice took a tragic ring. With that beautiful child 
leaning against her knee, and the shaded lamp shining on 
her pale, fiery face, she made a picture that Miss Pam 
would not soon forget. 

“Surely you cannot—you do not mean,” she cried, 
aghast, ‘‘to put vour Caughter upon the stage ?” 

‘Exactly. Ihave begun myself to train her for the 
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career of a danseuse. Dame! as the French say. I 
loathe Godfrey Greylock’s charity. All that we have 
here is my child’s by right. What has she ever done 
that she should be despoiled of her lawful heritage—that 
it should be taken from ber, and given to a stranger ?” 

Miss Pam’s thin, jeweled hands worked nervously on 
her lap. 

‘*Madam,” she answered, ‘‘ that is my brother’s busi- 
ness, not mine. I have never been allowed a voice in the 
matter—nor shall I ever be.” 

‘** Then he did not send you here to-night ?” 

‘On the contrary, I came in defiance of his wishes and 


commands. He will be deeply offended if he learns that 
I have visited you.” 


Mrs. Iris gnawed her lip. 

‘‘Were it not for Fairy, I would not remain in this 
place a day longer, Miss Greylock. I am in durance 
here—subject to constant surveillance, like any prisoner. 
I may not go in or out, or pass his gates, or venture to 
approach him, without Godfrey Greylock’s permission. 
Bah! Do you think I will long submit to such rules ? 
No! As the widow of his son, and the mother of his 
granddaughter, I demand proper consideration at your 
brother’s hands, and I will have it, too!” 

Unpleasant memories crowded up in Miss Pam’s mind. 
She put on an air of cold hauteur. 

‘‘Madam,” she answered, ‘‘I know not how you can 
reasonably expect consideration or respect from Robert’s 
relatives, but this innocent child—yes, it is hard for 
her.” 

Mrs. Iris’s eyes flashed, but she kept her temper ad- 
mirably. 

‘‘T shall not attempt to defend my past conduct, Miss 
Greylock,” she said, indifferently. ‘‘ Take a message from 
me to Fairy’s grandfather. Tell him that Robert’s 


daughter has talent—decided talent, inherited from her | 


mother—tell him t&at I shall do my utmost to develop it 
properly—that we shall not long remain captives, shut 
up in this pretty jail—not long will we trouble him to be 
our keeper—say that Fairy will soon command a price, 
which will fill our mouths with something better than 
the bitter bread of his charity. And now, it is long past 
my child’s bed-time, and her eyes are growing heavy. 
Pardon me, Miss Greylock, if I request you to bring this 
interview to a close.” 

Uprose Miss Pam, with consternation and wrath in her 
delicate face. She was actually dismissed. 

‘*T will tell my brother,” she answered ; ‘‘ be sure that 
I will tell him everything! Heaven knows I pity poor 
Robert’s daughter, if her future is to be molded by your 
hands. Farewell, madam, it is my conviction that you 
were born to be the evil genius of the Greylocks.” 

She made her exit from Rose Cottage, and with Hopkins 
and the lantern, hastened back to the villa. There she 
slipped out of waterproof and overshoes, and, nerved to 
desperation by all that she had seen and heard that 
evening, she went straight to Godfrey Greylock’s library 
and knocked. 

**Come in,” he answered. 

He was reading at a carved table. A window of the 
rich room stood open, and puffs of night-wind swept 
through, and flared the swinging lamp above his head. 
Near him, on the wall, hung the engraving of a superb 
old Elizabethan house—Greylock Hall, in its ancient 
park. Among the knicknacks on the table a photograph 
of Sir Gervase, the boy-baronet, looked out from a velvet 
frame. 

A fair Saxon stripling he seemed to be, with a face 
more grave than merry, eyes direct and fearless in their 





gaze, and a resolute cast of feature. Of late the master 
of the Woods had sought to surround himself with every 
possible reminder of his English relatives—plainly he de- 
sired to keep them continually in his thoughts. 

‘*Godfrey,” cried Miss Pam, without preface or apology, 
‘‘T have been to Rose Cottage, and I have seen Robert’s 
widow and her child !” 

He started angrily, and dropped his book. 

**T could not help it,” she protested, before he could 
utter a word. ‘‘It was a spirit in my feet, to quote 
Shelley’s song, that led me. I was wild to look upon 
Robert’s little girl; and, oh, how lovely she is !—my 
heart aches for her. Godfrey, you have met your match 
in your daughter-in-law—that woman is simply terrible !” 
And then she told him everything. 

Not a muscle of his cold, thin face changed. He sat 
ruffling the leaves of his book as he listened ; a sardonic 
smile appeared at the corners of his mouth. 

“Do you feel repaid for your nocturnal ramble, 
Pamela,” he asked, dryly, when the. story was finished, 
“* for setting at naught my express commands and defy- 
ing my wishes ?”’ 

**Yes,”’ answered Miss Pam, hotly; ‘for I have seen 
poor Rob’s child, and discovered her mother’s wicked 
designs concerning her. Surely you will interfere, God- 
frey—you will do something to save the poor darling ?” 

His cold eyes grew colder yet. 

“TI? Byno means! Let the ex-ballet girl train up 
her child to her own profession. What is it tous? The 
mother has full control of her offspring. Really, al) this 
is no affair of mine. Rose Cottage is at the disposal cf 
that woman so long as she obeys my commands. Should 
anything better be offered her, she is, of course, perfectly 
free to take it. Pardon me, Pamela, if I say you have 
acted like a simpleton.” 

She looked completely staggered. 

** Godfrey, how can you ?” she gasped. 
child’s own grandfather !”’ 

‘**Do not constantly remind me of that odious fact.” 

‘* But for the sake of the family honor, Godfrey” 

‘The family honor has already been torn in shreds by 
that woman—it is not possible for it to suffer greater in- 
juries than it has already sustained at her hands. I now 
consider its sole custodians to be myself and Sir Gervase 
Greylock.” 

“Do not mention that detestable English boy to me,” 
cried Miss Pam, in a passion. ‘‘I espouse the cause of 
Robert’s daughter. Iam her friend and supporter—more 
now than ever before, for it is plain that she has no one 
on earth who cares for her welfare—not even her ewn 
mother.” 

He brought his hand down heavily on his book. 
sombre eyes flashed. . 

‘* Are you so devoid of penetration, Pamela, that you 
cannot see through the scheme of Mrs. Iris Greylock ? 
Bah ! it is as transparent as water. She wants to make 
her daughter my heiress, and this dancing business is 
simply a means which she employs to force me to terms.” 

“But I tell you, Godfrey, that I found her servant 
beating—actually beating the child, and she looking on 
in utter indifference.” 

“That does not surprise me. 
mother.” 

“You cannot imagine how lovely the little thing 
looked, as she whirled round on her tiny toes,” Miss Pam 
half sobbed. ‘‘ And at the same time she made my blood 
run cold. Her beauty is something marvelous, and she 
has a temper exactly like poor dear Rob's.” 

Godfrey Greylock frowned. 


** You are the 


His 


A bad wife—a bad 
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**T am highly displeased with you, Pamela’) You had 
no business to make these disgusting discoveries. But if 
the child wishes to dance, and if she has talent——” 

‘“She has, she has, I am sorry to say! I could not 
help but see it !” 

** Well, then, let her dance !” he said, with supreme in- | 
difference ; but he gnawed his lip furiously, and there 
was a red gleam of wrath in his eyes. ‘‘I understand 
that woman’s game. She longs for power and wealth and | 
unlimited freedom, and through her child she hopes to 
obtain all three. I pay her bills, I provide her with 
every needed luxury, and yet she is not satisfied. By-the- 
way, Pamela, here is a letter which I received to-day from 
Sir Gervase Greylock. Read it. He writes most delight- 
fully, I assure you.” 

He held out to her a letter bearing an English post- 
mark. She recoiled. 

“No, no! Do not ask me! Of course he writes de- 
lightfully to the Yankee cousin whose heir he expects to 
be. Godfrey, if this young baronet is the noble, manly 
fellow which I hope he is, he will think twice before he 
robs poor little Fairy of her birthright.” 

Godfrey Greylock leaped up from his chair, as if the 
thread of his patience had suddenly been cut short. 

‘*Pamela, you remind me of a bird that can pipe but 
one tune. Never dare to go to Rose Cottage again !” 

‘I’m sure I do not want to go there again, Godfrey—I | 
had quite enough of that woman to-night.” 

And she walked out of the room. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


FAIBRY’S FORTUNES. 


Miss Pam went no more to Rose Cottage, but on the 
day following her evening visit she dispatched a servant 
to that pretty hermitage with a cage, in which was a big 
green parrot, destined to console poor Fairy for the lost 
pet of her less fortunate days—the Polly for which she 
still lamented. 

At sight of this gift Mrs. Iris went off into paroxysms of 
laughter, in which she was joined by Hannah Johnson. | 

‘* How good—how kind of Miss Greylock !” cried the | 
ex-danseuse, as soon as she had breath to speak. “If | 
there is anything on earth that I detest, it is a parrot. 
Nevertheless, the dear bird shall have a place in my bou- 
doir, and we will listen to her dulcet voice the day long. 
Come, Fairy ; come, my precious child, and behold your 
lost Polly !” 

Fairy put her fingers in her mouth and scowled. ‘ 

‘‘ That’s not Polly !’’ she answered, saucily. | 








‘Ah, yes, it is,” said Mrs. Iris, in a coaxing tone. 
«* Just listen !” 

“Polly, Polly. I’m Polly !” croaked the green bird. 

** Give her the finest cake in the house, Hannah,’’ com- 
manded Mrs. Iris. ‘‘ And now, my Fairy, come and take 
your dancing lesson. By this means we shall yet force 
our Grand Mogul to listen to justice and reason. Ah, 
me! time was when I could have danced with you, you 
pretty elf; but now mamma's day is over—only with 
great difficulty can she show you the simplest steps.” 

Fairy forgot Polly instantly, as the artful speaker knew 
well she would, for the child had developed a wonderful 
passion, a marvelous talent for Mrs. Iris’s ‘‘ dear lost art.” 
In a pocket-diary of che ex-danseuse these lines might 
have been found : 

“In a fit of ennai, when the deadly dullness of Rose 
Cottage seemed quite unbearable, I began to learn Fairy 
to dance. What was my delight to find her take to the 
business as naturally as a duck to water! She is flexible 








| termination. 


| boundaries which he had set for her. 


beyond belief, and phenomenally strong and agile. She 
executes the most charming movements with no effort 
whatever. Nature has gifted her with a suppleness and 
grace that is really wonderful. If Godfrey Greylock 
remains obdurate—if he will not make her his heiress, I 
will consign her to a proper master, and she shall go 
upon the stage, and become a premiére danseuse.”’ 

Hannah Johnson placed the parrot in a window, while 
Mrs. Iris proceeded to give Fairy her dancing lesson. 

It was difficult work for Mrs. Iris—it cost her severe 
physical pangs, but she went about it with stubborn de- 
Fairy stood on her heels, her toes—every- 
thing but her pretty curly head. Her lithe body assumed 
amazing angles. She bent and twisted and twirled, she 
floated and fluttered, and swayed and swung, while Mrs. 
Iris struck the gay notes from the piano, and beat time 
with her one sound foot. 

‘*Poor papa used to say that every inch of a dancer's 
body should be trained,” she sighed ; ‘‘ even to the eyes, 
the fingers, the facial expression. Now, Fairy—one, two, 
three. No; that will not do. Try again. Bravo, child! 
Your poise is delightful—yes, you have the real artistic 
faculty. Let us try the little Spanish dance that I 


| learned you yesterday.” 


The parrot cocked her green head to one side, and 
cried, ‘‘ I’m Polly—I'm Polly !” 

Hannah Johnson grinned from a doorway. When it 
was all over, Mrs. Iris, for once, embraced her daughter 
with ardor. 

**You’re a beauty, Fairy,” she cried, ‘‘and a genius, 
also. You dance as naturally as a bird sings. There's a 
future before you. Kiss mamma !” 

After this all intercourse betwixt the villa and the 
cottage ceased—only Mrs. Iris sent her bills with de- 
lightful regularity to her banker, as she called the master 
of the Woods. Formidable bills they often were, for she 
did not confine herself to necessities, but Godfrey Grey- 


| lock paid them in grim silence. 


It was Hannah Johnson who purchased everything for 
her mistress—she seemed to possess the latter’s entire 


| confidence. Daily she went to the town, and frequently 


to distant cities, on Mrs. Iris’s errands. But either;from 
choice, or because she would not stoop to ask favors of 
her stern father-in-law, Robert Greylock’s widow never 
passed the gate of the Woods. All her outside affairs 
she consigned to her servant Hannah, and with her 
child remained a strict recluse behind the vines of Rose 
Cottage. 

Month after month went by. She chafed and fumed 
and waited in vain for a change in the aspect of affairs. 
Did that autocrat at the villa never mean to relent ? 


| Would not that prim Miss Pam come again to see poor 


Robert’s daughter? No. The Summer dwindled into 
Autumn. Life grew very luxurious and also very dull. 
New novels Mrs. Iris had in abundance, and new music, 
and there were the dancing lessons, which went on with 
determined regularity ; but these things were not engross- 
ing enough for her active mind. She fared sumptuously 
every day. She had rich toilets direct from a city 
moaiste, servants to do her bidding—every reasonable 
luxury surrounded her, but still she was not content. 


| Her enforced solitude, the restrictions that met her at 
| every turn, the uncertainty of this life at the cottage, 


galled her exceedingly. Yet never once did she defy 
Godfrey Greylock’s authority, or attempt to pass the 
She feared the 
man, and the ground she had gained in his dominions, 
unsatisfactory as it was, she was more than anxious to 
keep. 
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Sometimes she was consumed by an inward fury which , after which I must make Fairy a success in the ballet, or 
not even Hannah Johnson could soothe. She would limp | starve with her.” 


about her pretty rooms, like a wild creature in a cage. ‘* You're too easily discouraged, ma’am,” purred Hannah 
At one time she would caress Fairy ; at another, she | Johnson. ‘‘ Time works wonders. Have patience.” 
would not tolerate the sight of her. So the months went on. A year passed, and Mrs. Iris 
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“‘T cannot bear it!” she would almost shriek ; ‘‘ this ; had never once encountered the inhabitants of the villa. 
pretty prison, this suspense, this loneliness, this lack of | Near as they dwelt together, they were yet as far apart as 
everything that given color to life! It is useless, Hannah | if oceans rolled between them. Meanwhile the child 
Johnson, to wait for anything better—I am chasing the | Fairy was growing. 
very shadow of hope, and when Godfrey Greylock dies, It was the eighth anniversary of Robert Greylock’s 
the English heir will thrust me out ot our shelter here, death—a Winter night, full of storm and darkness, Six 
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o’clock—the dinner hour at the villa—had struck, and 
Godfrey Greylock stood in his warm, bright drawing- 
room, waiting for Miss Pam to join him. 

The wind roared around the brown tower, and smote 
across the plate-glass windows ; sleet pattered sharply on 
the panes. He could hear the groaning of the great trees 
in the avenues. This was a night sure to bring wreck 
and disaster to the coast. 

Presently Hopkins appeared at the door with a mes- 

sage : 
** Miss Greylock begs you'll excuse her, sir,” she said ; 
‘‘ she’s had a bad turn and is quite upset. And will you 
be so good as to sit down to dinner without her? She’s 
never herself, you know, sir, when this anniversary comes 
round.” 

Yes, he knew. Eight years had passed since the 
tragedy, but how well he remembered all its dreary 
details! In solitary grandeur he seated himself at his 
sumptuous board, opposite Miss Pam’s empty chair. 
The lights burned brightly, the blaze of a wood-fire 
flashed on the glass and silver of the table ; but outside 
the tempest seemed to grow in violence. 

‘**Tt’s a hard evening for travelers, sir,” the servant who 
waited at his elbow ventured to say. 

He had barely got beyond the soup and fish, when, 
without warning of any kind the door flew open, and 
something darted into the room, ran around the table, 
and climbed into Miss Pamela’s empty chair. 

Godfrey Greylock paused in the act of lifting a glass 
of wine to his lips—the golden liquor splashed down on 
the board. 

He stared in blank amazement. Over the damask cloth 
arose a head like a sunbeam, and two big blue eyes gazed 
back at him across the shining table, like audacious moons. 
The hood was pushed back on her pretty neck, and the 
storm had drenched her sunny hair, and torn it out in 
countless rings and tendrils. The little jacket that pro- 
tected her small shoulders was covered with sleet and 
snow. She looked like some bright-winged bird, blown 
by the rude tempest of the night into this luxurious 
room. 

Godfrey Greylock put down his glass. He gazed 
steadily at the object there in Miss Pam's high carved 
chair, and the object gazed steadily back at him. He 
was not dreaming, nor laboring under any hallucination. 
It was his despised and rejected granddaughter, and on 
this dreary anniversary of Robert Greylock’s death she 
was sitting before him at his table, and looking at him 
with her father’s eyes. He turned tothe servant. / 

** Leave the room,” he said. 

The man vanished. 

‘* Who sent you here in this storm ?” Godfrey Greylock 
then demanded of the golden hair and blue eyes opposite. 

“‘Nobody,” she answered. ‘‘I ran away. I wish you 
would give me some supper. I was so angry with 
Hannah Johnson that I would not eat any at home. and 
she said, ‘ Very well, I might go to bed hungry.’” 

He filled a porcelain plate with the choicest morsels 
on the table, and placed it before her. She fell to the 
repast with appetite, yet in a dainty way, that showed 
her table manners had not been neglected. He watched 
her silently. She had grown much in the last twenty 
months, ‘and her beauty had put on a high-bred look, 
which suited well a daughter of the Greylocks. When 
her hunger was appeased she pushed the plate away, and 
gave him a little nod of thanks. 

“Who came with you from Rose Cottage at this hour ?” 
ai? demanded, sternly. + 

“No one. I came alone,” she answered. 





He thought of the long half-mile through the woods, of 
the darkness and tempest, and his face grew sterner yet. 

‘Do you not know that I have strictly forbidden the 
inmates of the Cottage to approach this house ?” he 
cried. 

‘©Oh, yes,” she replied, airily, ‘‘ mamma told me; but 
she had a headache to-night, and I couldn’t stay with 
Hannah Johnson. She slaps and pinches me, and I hate 
her. So I thought that, being my grandpa, you wouldn’t 
mind if I paid you one little, small, wee visit.” 

Perhaps her audacity struck him dumb ; at least, he 
did not answer. 

**Hannah Johnson calls you a Grand Mogul,” she went 
on, with the terrible communicativeness of childhood ; 
‘*a proud old peacock, with no more heart than a milo- 
stone—a monster, who means to rob me of my birth- 
right.” 

“Ah!” 

‘And mamma says she will be even with you yet, and 
that everything here ought to be mine; and she could 
wish an earthquake would swallow it before it passes to 
the English boy. She says I must dance to torment you, 
and that she will put my name in full on the playbills 
when I go on the stage to support myself and her. 
Would you like to see me dance, grandpa?” And with- 
out waiting for an answer she sprang out of Miss Pam's 
chair, cast off her little jacket, and whirled away over the 
bare, polished floor, like a small dervish. 

He spoke not asyllable. The fire blazed redly on the 
tiled hearth, the storm beat across the windows, and the 
yellow-haired child gyrated hither and thither, spinning 
like mad on the tips of her toes, until it was enough to 
make one giddy to watch her. Godfrey Greylock put 
out an authoritive hand at last. 

** Stop !” he commanded ; ‘‘no more of these antics.” 

She stopped, but with a scowl. 

** Don’t you like my dancing, grandpa ?” 

‘No; it is outrageous—abominable !” 

This was more than she could bear. She snatched up 
her jacket, and turned on him like a wasp that had been 
brushed rudely. 

‘*Nobody ever said that before. You are rude—you 
are horrid. I shall go on the stage and dance to thou- 
sands of people, and make mamma’s fortune and my own. 
And I do not want any of your money—you need not 
think Ido. I'd stamp on it, I’d throw it to the dogs. 
You are a Grand Mogul, and an old peacock, just as 
Hannah Johnson says. Now, I’m going home, and I 
shall not come to see you again.” 

She marched grandly to the door, but by the time she 
reached it her wrath seemed to subside. She looked 
wistfully back. 

‘IT would kiss you, grandpa, if you wanted me to,” she 
said. 

‘‘That is kind, Miss Greylock,” he answered ; “ but I 
am not in the least particular about it.” 

She drew nearer to him. 

“Tf you'll stoop your head, grandpa, I'll give you a 
good kiss.” 

He did not move an inch, but she was penitent, and 
ready to meet him more than half way ; so she climbed 
on his chair, and drawing his proud head down to her 
own level, she put her fresh young lips to his cheek and 
kissed him. 

‘*T was very impolite, grandpa. I hope you'll forgive 
me,” she said, meekly, ‘‘and send one of your dogs home 
with me. I saw one in the hall as] came in. It is very 


dark under the trees, and the wind makes a great noise, 
and the snow is deep—he’d take care of me, you know.” 
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Godfrey Greylock started to his feet and rang the bell 
sharply. Hopkins answered it. 

“Did you admit this child, Hopkins ?” he asked, 
sternly. 

Her face betrayed her guilt. 

‘‘Lord bless you, sir—yes, I did,’ she stammered. 
“‘T couldn’t help it. She was standing at the door all 
covered with snow, and she says, in her sweet little voice, 
‘May I come in and see my grandpa?’ and ’twas eight 
years ago this very night——” 

‘That’s enough,” he interrupted ; ‘‘ take the child up 
to Miss Greylock’s room. Iam going out, and when I 
return I will give you further instructions.” 

Hopkins looked as though the skies were falling around 
her. 

He stepped into the hall, seized his hat and overcoat, 
and strode out of the villa into the wild night. 

He took the way to Rose Cottage. The furious storm 
pelted him, the darkness was intense; but he went 
swiftly on, like a man with a purpose. As he came in 
sight of the house he saw lights flashing from window to 
window, and the shadow of hurrying figures on the cur- 
tains. The child had been missed, and Mrs. Iris and the 
servants were searching for her. In the hall he met his 
son’s widow. She was white with consternation. 

‘* Fairy !” she gasped, falling back, as if about to faint 
at sight of her visitor. ‘‘Sheis gone. I cannot find her. 
Oh, I am lost !” 

‘Calm yourself,” he answered, coldly. ‘‘ Your child 
is at the villa, safe and well, madam, and I am here to 
ask for a few words in private.” 

Then she knew that a crisis had come in her affairs. 
Fairy at the villa and Godfrey Greylock at Rose Cottage ! 
Mechanically she led him into the pink boudoir and 
closed the door. 

‘* Well ?” she said. 

He looked grim and determined. 

‘*For nearly two years, madam, you have lived in this 
cottage under limitations which, I dare say, you find dis- 
tasteful. To-night I have walked a half-mile through 
storm and darkness to propose a change in your mode of 
life. Without wasting words, I simply say, I am con- 
vinced that you are unfit to exercise authority over your 
child. Give her up to me, and I will educate her in a 
manner which befits a daughter of the Greylocks ; I will 
place her with proper associates, I will make her my 
future heiress !” 

She could have screamed aloud in her surprise and ex- 
ceeding joy. A little tiff with Hannah Johnson, the flight 
of an angry, audacious child from Rose Cottage straight 
to the forbidden villa, and lo! here was the result for 
which she had vainly worked and hoped long, weary 
months! At a later day she would learn the details of 
the matter ; but now she only said, with an air of indig- 
nant sadness : 

‘*Ts it possible that you wish to separate me from my 
one only child ?” 

‘Not altogether. She will be permitted to see you as 
often as she desires ; but I must be her guardian—not 
you. To my word she must listen, not to yours. My in- 
fluence and none other must surround her, and we must 
have no more of this dancing business.” Mrs. Iris 
smiled coyertly. ‘‘In short, you are to give up all con- 
trol of her.’’ 

* And in return-—?” 

*‘Tn return, madam, I will leave you mistress of your 
own movements, with a deed of Rose Cottage, and an 
income of ten thousand dollars per year. Fiwiends you 
and I can never be—there are too many unpleasant 








memories between us—but for the child’s sake, my aver- 
sion to you shall from this time henceforth take the form 
only of simple avoidance.” 

Her black eyes shone, the blood flashed into her pretty, 
faded face. Yerily her hour had struck at last! But in 
this, the very first, and perhaps the sweetest, moment of 
her triumph, out from a dark corner of the room burst a 
voice, harsh, sudden, ominous : 

** Polly! Polly!” it cried ; ‘‘ where’s Polly?” 

Iris Greylock started and screamed in nervous fright, 
then she broke into an hysterical laugh. It was the 
parrot, whose slumbers had been disturbed by the con- 
versation. 

‘*That wretched bird !” she gasped, ‘‘I shall wring its 
vile neck some day.” She fell trembling into a chair, 
and covered her face with her hands. ‘It is very hard, 
very cruel to take my child from me,” she sobbed, ‘‘ the 
apple of my eye—poor Rob’s little girl. It is very hard 
to give the control of her to one who is, and will always 
be, my enemy. It is hard to relinquish all hope of a pro- 
fessional career for her, but, since it is for Fairy’s good, I 
consent. Though my heart should break I will not stand 
in the way of her best interests. Make her happy, give 
her her rights, her proper place in the world, and I will 
not complain. I will sacrifice myself to my child.” 

A pitiless smile curled his lip. 

“IT beg you, let us have no heroics, madam. Rose 
Cott»g 2nd ten thousand per year can scarcely be called 
sacrifice. And such a fortune as your daughter will in- 
herit from me is rarely earned in any profession, and 
never by any other than the most extraordinary talent. 
And now there is but one thing more, madam. Do me 
the favor to discharge from your employ the woman 
called Hannah Johnson.” 

Mrs. Iris grew absolutely pale. 

‘Hannah !” she gasped. ‘‘Oh, I understand, Fairy 
dislikes her ; she has been complaining to you, the fool- 
ish, unreasonable child. I assure you poor Hannah is 
her slave. Impossible! I cannot part with her.” 

He frowned. 

‘* May I ask why ?” 

‘‘She has been my faithful servant through good and 
evil report ; through poverty, sickness and trouble. It 
would be base ingratitude to cast her out now. Be con- 
tent with parting me from my child, and do not drive 
away my old and trusty attendant.” 

He looked displeased. 

**T fear you are injudicious im your choice of servants, 
madam. However, I will not urge the point, for to-mor- 
row I shall place my granddaughter at a school of my 
own selection, and the persons connected with your 
household will have nothing more to do with her. She 
will pass this night under my roof, and in the morning 
you must bid her farewell for the present.” 

Godfrey Greylock went back to the villa through the 
sleet and darkness. Miss Pam met him in the hall, her 
indisposition forgotten, her delicate face full of happy 
agitation. 

‘Oh, to think it should have happened on this anni- 
versary,”’ she said, with pardonable incoherence. ‘‘ Thank 
Heaven you had not the heart to send her out of the 
house to-night, Godfrey. She is askep in my room. 
Come look at her, she is like an angel.” 

‘* Not now,” he answered. ‘This way, Pamela.” 

He entered his library, and she followed, He went 
over to a cabinet in a corner, and opening a drawer, drew 
out a folded paper. 

‘‘Here,” he said, ‘‘is my last will and testament, 
Pamela—the document which gives all my earthly 
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possessions to Sir Gervase Greylock.” 
back. 

“*I do not wish to see it, Godfrey : pray excuse me ! 
You know my sentiments.” 

‘‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ but do not fear. I had no thought 
of asking you to read it.” 

He made a stride to the open grate, and flung the will 
into it. A flash of fire, a pinch of gray ashes, and Sir 
Gervase Greylock had lost a million or more in American 
lands and money. 

‘‘Tt is not pleasant for aman to eat his own words,” said 
Godfrey Greylock, slowly ; “ but I have changed all my 
future plans, Pamela. The child above stairs is my heiress ; 
to her every dollar of my fortune will go, and yet Sir 
Gervase shall lose nothing.” Miss Pam could only stare 
et him helplessly. ‘‘ He will lose nothing,” explained the 
master of the Woods, as he met her questioning eyes, 
‘* because I have selected him to be the future husband 
of my granddaughter. Do you understand ? I shall 
arrange the matter at an early day. My dear Pamela, 
your grand-niece will be the next Lady Greylock ; 
and in the marriage of these young creatures I shall see 
fulfilled a favorite dream of mine—the union of the two 
separate branches of the family, the American wealth 
with the ancient English honors.” 


She drew quickly 


CHAPTER XV. 
A vow. 

T'ne time was six o'clock of a dark and dubious morn- 
ing, nine years after the date of the last chapter. The 
place was the recitation-room of a boarding-school for 
young ladies, an ultra-fashionable establishment, situated 
in the quiet, aristocratic suburb of a great city. At this 
early hour the house was as still asatomb. A term had 
just closed, with an amazing exhibition of beauty, learn- 
ing and accomplishments—the latter creditable alike to 
pupils and teachers—and the younger classes had gone 
home, also the fair, triumphant girl-graduates, all save 
one, who was now moving about, in the midst of the de- 
serted seats, and by the gloomy blackboards, and up and 
down the dusty floor, like some restless ghost. 

““T feel as melancholy as Marius amidst the ruins of 
Carthage, Miss Hale,” she said to the insignificant under- 
teacher, who was guarding the beauty of the school, the 
brilliant ‘‘show ” scholar, till the very moment of her de- 
parture. ‘‘ How dreary it seems here without the girls ! 
I hope nothing will happen to detain grandpa. I shall 
die of loneliness if he leaves me longer at the school.” 

She was a blonde of seventeen or thereabout, with 
hair like beaten gold, a wax-white skin, and eyebrows and 
lashes as black as ink—a marvelously handsome creature, 
with the form of a Psyche, and the air of a princess. Her 
queenly little head was faultlessly set on her marble 
throat, pride and sweetness, frost and fire mingled in the 
curve of her perfect scarlet lips, and the flash of her great, 
conquering, pansy-dark eyes. She was dressed in travel- 
ing costume, and in the hall stood her trunks, packed 
and waiting for the porter. Her face was pale, her 
manner strangely restless, perhaps from impatience. 

“Your grandfather will not arrive for a half-hour yet, 
Miss Greylock,” answered Miss Hale, with the deference 
which all the teachers were prompt to show to this reign- 
ing favorite of the school—this heiress, whom everybody 
admired and envied. ‘‘Do not be so eager to leave us; 
we shall miss you sadly.” 

She made no reply. Was she glad or sorry that her 
echool-days were over ? 


“Do you go directly to Blackport ?” asked Miss Hale. 


‘* Yes,” answered Ethel Greylock, absently picking up 
a book of French exercises from one of the seats. ‘‘ When 
grandpa came-to see me graduate three days ago, he had, 
you know, some business: matter, which obliged him to 
leave me here, and. go on to a distant place to see some- 
body about something—excuse me, I cannot be definite, 
as I never ask questions concerning such things. All I 
know is, that he promised to return and take me away at 
seven this morning.’’\ 

“* He will keep his word,” never fear,” said the under- 
teacher, with an envious little sigh. ‘‘ How happy you 
ought to be, Miss Greylock! You have won all the 
honors that we could bestow upon you here, and now 
you are going home to relatives who adore you—to the 
life of a belle, an heiress, a society queen. All this, Tam 
sure, is enough to turn the head of a girl of seventeen.” 

Ethel Greylock came over to one end of the long room, 
and paused beside Miss Hale. Her pallor and restless- 
ness seemed to increase every moment. 

“There is still another thing waiting for me, Miss 
Hale,” she said, with a queer little laugh. ‘‘ You forgot 
to mention it—a husband.” 

** My dear !” said Miss Hale, in a shocked tone. 

“Oh, it is quite true, I assure you,” answered Ethel 
Greylock, gayly ; ‘‘ A titled husband, too—grandpa’s par- 
ticular choice. He is an English kinsman, and it is no 
secret—I have been promised to him since childhood 
exactly after the fashion of the old style novel. All the 
girls in school knew it, and all agreed that I was the most 
| fortunate creature in existence.” 
| Did not Miss Hale think so, too? In her poor, tired 
| heart was she not resentfully wondering why one woman 
| should be overwhelmed by fortune’s favors, while another 
must be left her life long needy, and loveless and famish- 
ing ? Was she not aware that betwixt her own pinched, 
| faded countenance and the dazzling young face by her 
| side the contrast was almost painful ? 
| ‘*You ought to be very, very happy !” she said again. 
| 





Miss Greylock did not answer, but turned suddenly to 

a window and looked out. She saw a wide playground, 

inclosed in high walls and full of wind-tossed trees ; she 

| saw a gray, rainy sky, and just across the way a tall 

steeple, with a clock upon it, and the hand of the time- 
piece pointed significantly to the flying moments. 

‘* What a dismal morning !” she faltered ; ‘it is detest- 
able to travel in rainy weather. Apropos to nothing, Miss 
Hale, I have lost a ring—a gift from grandpapa—I must 
go out in the playground and look for it before he comes. 
Doubtless I dropped it from my finger while I was walk- 
ing there yesterday.” 

‘‘Let me go with you, ma chére,” said Miss Hale, ‘‘ and 
help you in your search.” 

‘*By no means! I cannot think of troubling you. I 
will find it without assistance.” 

‘* It is no trouble,” persisted the under-teacher ; ‘‘ I am 
ordered not to leave you until your grandfather arrives.” 

Ethel Greylock’s eyes flashed—haughty and imperious 
eyes they could be, when occasion required. 

‘*T forbid you to follow me !” she cried, throwing back 
her lovely blonde head with the air of a princess. ‘I 
know exactly where to look for my ring. I care not what 
orders you have received—I have no wish for company, 
| and I will tolerate none. When one is bidding farewell 
| to old scenes one naturally prefers to be alone.” 

Without deigning so much as another glance at the in- 








significant teacher who held her, as she weil knew, in 

secret awe, the lovely young graduate threw a wrap hur- 

riedly about her shoulders, and descended to the high- 
walled playground of the school. 
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The walks were deserted now and silent. There were ; with the exception of the kitchen-maids, still slumbered. 
no chattering groups under the trees, no shrill girl-voices | Her breath came in odd gasps. Her lovely violet eyes 
waking the echoes up and down this inclosure, into which | assumed a frightened, guilty expression. ‘Perhaps she 
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ROBIN AND I.—SEE POEM ON PAGE 235, 


no male foot was ever allowed to intrude. Ethel Grey- | had forgotten her lost ring—at any rate, she did not stop 
lock cast one swift glance back at the house. Miss Hale | | to search for it, but gliding swiftly into the shadow of the 
would not dare to follow her, and the remaining inmates, | dripping trees, she went on until she came to a summer- 
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house at the furthest boundary of the grounds. There, 
Jeaning against the door of the rustic structure, in the 
spot where all males were forbidden as rigorously as in a 
Sonvent garden, stood—wonder of wonders—a man ! 

A striking-looking person, like some dark, splendid 
Apollo. He had passed his first youth, but on his lan- 
guorous Southern beauty time had left few marks. The 
tall, lissome figure which reclined against the summer- 
house fell naturally into the most graceful curves and 
postures. His black creole eyes were as dangerous as 
eyes can be—many a woman’s heart had ached under their 
melting glances. His face was like delicate bronze, and 
its fixed expression of dreamy melancholy, of passionate. 
volcanic repression, was the last thing needed to com- 
plete its romantic charm. He wore a wide sombrero 
and a long cloak, and his whole appearance was like that 
of some splendid stage hero. 

Ethel Greylock’s advancing step broke the reverie in 
which he seemed plunged. He sprang eagerly to meet 
her. 

‘* Thank Heaven !” he cried ; ‘‘I began to fear you 
would not come, Ethel.” 

She ran up to him, flushed and trembling. 

‘Tt was not quite easy to escape from Miss Hale—you 
know how keen she is—but Iam here,” she panted, “‘ and 
you, Arthur —— however did you manage to scale the 
wall ?” 

He laughed lightly. 

‘Easily enough. It would have taken a barrier higher 
than Haman’s gallows to have kept me out of the school- 
yard this morning. So you found the note which I drop- 
ped over the garden wall last night ?” 

**Yes” she faltered ; “‘it’s a wonder that it didn’t fall 
into Miss Hale’s hands. You are very imprudent. Oh, 
Arthur, what do you want of me ?—why have you asked 
me to meet you here ?” 

He snatched her to him in all her young beauty— 
strained her wildly to his heart, and she did not resist 
him. 

* What do I want of you ?” he cried, reproachfully ; 
‘*how can you ask such a question, Ethel? The time 
has come for us to part.” She shuddered. ‘‘Is there 
nothing for lovers to say—to do, in an hour like this ? 
Could I let you go without a last word—a last embrace ? 
Who knows when we may meet again? Even should 
Fortune be kind, which isn’t likely, there are weary 
weeks of separation for us both to bear. Keep your 
lovely arms around me ; keep your cheek upon my heart. 
Oh, my darling, do you remember the day when I first 
came to the school as an humble music-teacher, and 
madame, the principal, ushered my pupils into the music- 
room, where I waited to receive them ?” 

** Yes ; oh, yes.” 

**You led the class. I put my hand to my dazzled 
eyes at sight of you. You were as white as snow, and as 
radiant as morning. Compared with you, the other girls 
looked like common weeds around some splendid queen- 
rose. In my heart I swore, that very hour, that I would 
win you, in spite of the misfortunes which had snatched 
wealth and position from me, and made me poor and 
obscure. Now tell me, my love, when did you first begin 
to love ome?” 

“That same day—that,ssame hour,” she stammered. 
** You looked at me—you spoke to me about the music, 
and I—I could find no voice to answeryou. I grew faint 
—even*the principal noticed it, and thought I was ill. 
After the lesson, when you were gone, and all the other 
girls began to rave about your good looks and distingué 
manner, I alone could say nothing.” 





‘‘That was six months ago,” he murmured, softly and 
triumphantly, ‘and the love which overwhelmed us 
both at our first meeting has steadily grown and 
strengthened ever since—is it not so ?” 

‘* Yes,” she confessed, with sobs. 

‘‘And we have kept our secret so well, so well, my 
own, that no third party has ever suspected it.” 

‘« True.” 

‘But the time has come for you to leave school, and 
go back to your own kin, who have never even heard of 
me. Is it strange that I tremble now for my happiness ? 
You have told me enough about yourself and your grand- 
father to convince me that he will move heaven and earth 
to marry you to the English baronet—thinking, no doubt, 
that even that match is not half good enough for you. 
You will be plunged at once into society—you will have 
scores of lovers at your feet—your school life will fade 
away like a dream, and I shall be far distant, unable to 
plead my own cause, obliged to leave you to the love and 
admiration of other men. Do you wonder that the 
thought of these things wrings my heart this morn- 
ing ?” 

Her face was very pale and fervent as she lifted it to 
meet his fiery kisses. Ethel Greylock loved this splendid, 
stagy music-teacher, with his cloak and sombrero and 
melting creole eyes, as only a romantic, unreasonable girl 
of seventeen can love. 

‘Yon are cruel to talk like this. Oannot you trust 
me, Arthur? Grandpapa is my slave—he loves me de- 
votedly—there is nothing he would not do for my sake. 
He may be proud, he may love wealth and honors, but 
he wants me to be happy. He will never ask me to 
marry against my own wish—he will never stand betwixt 
me and the love I have chosen for myself.” 

He smiled sadly, incredulously. 

‘* My darling, I fear you are mistaken. When he comes 
to take you away this morning, say to him, I love a man 
who earns his living by teaching music—a gentleman of 
birth and breeding, like yourself ; once he was rich, like 
yourself, but now he is poor. I am an heiress and he has 


nothing, yet I love him, and he adores me. Say this, I 
repeat, and we shall be parted for ever.” 

Her lovely arms tightened about his neck. 

“Then I will remain silent,” she sighed. ‘Our secret 


must be kept for a while longer. Nothing shall part us, 
You break my heart when you talk like this. I love you 
all the more because you are poor—because you have 
known misfortunes.” 

** And yet,” he said, with reproachful tenderness, ‘‘ you 
would not marry me a week ago, when I prayed and 
begged and entreated you, on my knees, to do so, my 
Ethel !” 

**T could not, Arthur. The thought of grandpapa held 
me back. He has been so kind, so good, so generous to 
me! To marry even you, without his knowledge and 
consent, seemed wicked folly—black, heartless ingrati- 
tude. Let us have patience, and he will yet give us his 
blessing.” 

“‘My poor child, I am older than you ; I’ know men 
better. After you leave this place your love for me will 
be subjected to a sore trial. Iam full of jealous fears. 
Swear that you will be true to me, Ethel, whatever hap- 
pens !” 

Before she knew what he was doingshe had forced her 
down upon her knees before him, under the dark, drip- 
ping trees. He was desperately afraid of losing this girl, 


he was recklessly determined that no power of earth 
should tear her from him. His dark, southern face had 
grown ashy pale—his black eyes shone like coals, 
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“Swear you will never forget that you belong to 
me, and to me only, in spite of all the grandfathers and 
all the English baronets in the universe, my love—my 
beautiful love !” 

‘TI swear,” she answered. 

‘‘ Wherever you go I shall, sooner or later, follow you. 
I cannot exist long where you are not. I have loved 
other women before to-day, but not asI love you. Ethel, 
swear that when I come for you again you will not 
hesitate or hold back—swear that you will marry me, 
openly, if possible, but secretly, if needs be. Swear that 
nothing, living or dead, shall stand between us, or keep 
us asunder in the moment, near or far, when next I shall 
call you.” 

An icy chill went over the kneeling girl, a presentiment 
of evil, a foreboding of future ill. It sealed her lips. 
Involuntarily she drew her hands from her lover's grasp ; 
he caught them again with jealous alarm. 

“*Tf you love—if you have ever loved me, swear as I 
bid you, Ethel !” 

Aias! she was like wax in his grasp. The ascendency 
which the handsome music-teacher had acquired over the 
most brilliant pupil of the school was something almost 
terrible. She could no more resist his touch, his look, 
his compelling voice, than the trees above her head could 
resist the wind which was twisting and tearing their 
branches, Yet she made a faint attempt. 

‘* Arthur, have mercy !’’ she gasped ; ‘‘spare me! It 
may not be possible for me to do as you ask |” 

“Tt must—it shall!” he cried, fiercely. ‘‘You are 
mine. I will claim my own at any time, in any place. 
Swear !” 

‘*T swear !” she faltered, growing sick and faint. 

‘*T call upon heaven—yes, and hell, too—to register 
your vow, Ethel,” he cried, in fieree exultation, as he 
lifted her to his breast, and kissed back the color into her 
pale lips. 

At that moment the clock on the neighboring steeple 
struck the hour of seven, and at no great distance in the 
shrubbery they heard a female voice calling : 

‘* Miss Greylock, where are you ?” 

‘‘It is Miss Hale,” cried Ethel, in alarm. 
Arthur, if she finds you here we are both-lost.” 

He was aware of his danger. For six months this man 
had been the idol of the boarding-school—every girl 
therein had openly adored him for his dark, romantic 
beauty, his superb tenor voice, and his pecuniary misfor- 
tunes. Yet, in this trying situation his conduct had ever 
been propriety itself. So far as the principal and her as- 
sistants knew, Mr. Regnault bore himself amid all these 
foolish girls like a Trappist monk. As he was not yet 
ready to forfeit his blameless character, he pressed Ethel 
Greylock to his breast, and rained his farewell kisses on 
her beautiful, frightened face. 

‘‘Remember your oath!” he said, wildly. ‘‘I am 
yours and you are mine, and perdition to the one who 
tries to part us! Now, farewell !” 

He broke from her clinging arms and vanished among 
the trees, just as Miss Hale came gliding through the 
sirubbery, like an intrusive little snake. 

‘‘Your grandfather has arrived,” she said to Ethel 
Greylock, ‘‘and he is waiting for you. Have you found 
your lost ring ?” 

Tho blood flew back into Ethel’s face. 

‘* No,” she answered ; ‘‘ but it does not signify, grandpa 
will give me another.” 

And leaving Miss Hale to follow at her leisure, the 
heiress of Greylock Woods, with her lover’s kisses burn- 
ing on her lips, and her heart thumping like a trip- 
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hammer, rushed back to the school and into the recep- 
tion-room, where Godfrey Greylock, nine years older than 
when we saw him last, but still erect and autocratic, 
stood, with the dust of travel on his garments, awaiting 
the appearance of his once despised, but now adored, 
granddaughter. She flew into his arms, and he embraced 
her as if they had been parted for years instead of days. 
**Oh, grandpa, I am glad you have come to take me 
away. Iam glad, glad !” she cried, seized with a sudden 


nervous trembling. (To be continued.) 


—_——— ————— 


ROBIN AND I: A RUSTIC SONG. 


Down in the meadow where the red clover 
Sheds its sweet fragrance to coax the wild bee, 
Soon as the heat of the noonday is over, 

Blithe as young children, contented and free— 
Cheered like the birds with the fine Summer weather, 
Charmed with the blue of the earth-arching sky, 
Weaving bright fancies we saunter together, 
Happy, how happy! dear Robin and I! 


Laughing he twines me a garland of daisies, 
Pink-lipped and dewy, to wear in my hair— 
Warm grows my cheek, for he whispers fond praises, 
While his brown fingers stray lovingly there. 
Dearest of fancies—his true heart rejoices, 
Not in the wildflowers that round our feet lie, 
Not in the birds that with shrill little voices 
Sing till we chide them, dear Robin and I! 


No, ’tis the thought that when cold winds are blowing, 
Searing the song-birds, and chilling the flowers, 
Pure and unchanging our love shall be glowing, 
Cheering our lives in their dreariest hours, 
Slyly he slips a wee ring on my finger— 
Goldfinch and throstle, still fluttering nigh, 
Ask one another how long we shall linger, 
Talking sweet secrets, dear Robin and I! 


Clearly the brooklet, that through the green cresses 
Giddy with joyfulness dances along, 

Shows us the shimmer of daisy-bound tresses, 
Mingles two names in its fairy-like song; 

While the soft breezes, so gentle, so ioving, 
Steal through the flowers with a tremulous sigh, 

Round the gray heads of the buttereups roving, 
Seeming to whisper, “‘ Dear Robin and I!” 


“ Dearest!” I murmur, with tenderest pity, 
“Scorning the jewels that spangle the field, 

Thousands are seeking for wealth in the city, 
While the rich treasures that Nature doth yield 

Far from the toiling, the dust,and the shadow, 
Live their sweet lives out, then wither and die.” 

Ah, in the Summer-time rove we the meadow, 
Rich beyond measure, dear Robin and I! 


When the round moon rises stately and brightly, 
Tipping with silver the mountains afar, , 
O’er the pale green of the grass gleaming whitely, 
Hand-locked we watch for the first blinking star. 
Far in the village bright tapers are burning, 
Guiding us home, when we whisper “ Good-by!” 
Then in the hush of the evening returning 
Happy, how happy! dear Robin and I! 
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Tue steamer Cum-fa took in her deck-passengers, as 
usual, off the factory at Canton, although it had been 
rumored that no Chinese would be allowed on board. 
There was a regular stampede of foreigners from the city, 
it being reported that Yeh meant to attack and destroy 
the factories that night. Knowing the treacherous nature 
of the lower-class Cantonese, the foreigners protested 
against natives being carried in the river steamers; but 
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the owners turned a deaf ear to their appeal, and con- 
tinued to convey as mary deck passengers as before. It 
is true they were all searched upon coming on board, 
and were divided from the saloon-passengers by a barri- 
cade, over which armed Chinamen, the servants of the 
Company, and the countrymen of the steerage-passengers, 





who was, evidently, on the lookout for it. This package 
contained foreign revolvers and Chinese swords, and 
| there were 200 members of the Honan Houi on board, 
who had embarked with the determination of capturing 
the steamer, and taking the heads of all the foreign pas 
sengers back to Canton. They were commanded by a 


kept watch ; but thinking men shook their heads when | notorious thief and assassin named Kung, and nothing 


they saw the fore-part crowded with the scum of Canton, 


short of a miracle could save the unfortunates who came 
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and many refused to embark their families on board the 
boat, and returned with them to the shore. 

The Cum-fa was a small steamer, and any one standing 
up in a sampan alongside could reach to the top of her 
bulwarks. Just as she was casting off her warps, a boat 
came off, bringing a party of Americans ; and there being 
two pretty girls among them, the attention of the officers 


| crowding and laughing up the gangway. 
about eighty foreigners on board, among whom wer 


There were 
several wounded sailors from the ships-of-war then 
blockading the eity; and the attention of the ladies 
being drawn to the men, they gave the poor fellows fruit 


| and wine, and otherwise did their best to relieve thoir suf 


was called off for a moment, and no one saw the bowman | 


of the boat hand up a long parcel to a deck-passenger, 


ferings. 
The American girls alluded to were sisters, and two 
more beautiful beings cannot be imagined. Lola, the 
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elder, was tall, dark, ox-eyed, fieryand grand. Lily, the 
younger, fair, golden-haired, blue-eyed and gentle. 

They found a sailor from the United States steamer 
Macedonia, who had been wounded during an engage- 
ment with some war-junks a few days before, and, taking 
him under their especial charge, soon contrived to make 
the poor fellow feel comfortable. 

He was a fine specimen of an American sailor, and, 
though wounded in the arm and forehead, did not com- 
plain, or show any sign of the torture he was enduring. 

Finding that his wounds had not been dressed that 
day, Lola retired below ; and, divesting herself of an un- 
dergarment, tore it in strips, and made bandages of it. 
Then, returning to the deck, she procured some water, 
and dressed the sailor’s wounds. 

**God bless you, miss !” 

“There, now you will feel much better,” observed the 
beautiful girl, as she sprinkled his form with eau-de- 
cologne. 

** Will you tell me your name, miss ?” 

** Lola Wright.” 

**Do you come from Brooklyn, miss ?” 

** Yes, we do.” 

**T knew you when you were quite a little gal,” ob- 
served the poor fellow. ‘‘Don’t you remember Ben, your 
father’s boatman ? I’m Ben!” 

Quite a delightful interchange followed this discovery, 
and the young ladies seemed as much pleased to meet an 
old acquaintance as the sailor was. 

The Cum-fa passed the Barriers in safety, and came in 
sight of the United States sloop Plymouth, which dipped 
its ensign by way of salute ; but a bend in the river and 
some highlands soon hid her from sight, and just then 
the gong sounded for tiffin. 

The passengers left the deck, and the sick men hailed 
each other, and inquired how old shipmates were, and 
yawned as only sailors can. The day was warm, the 
awnings were thick, and a slight breeze, caused by the 
rapid passage of the steamer through the water, fanned 
their weather-beaten faces, and made them inclined for 
sleep. 

Forward in the fore-cabin were assembled Kung and 
his fellow-assassins, talking over their plans, and whet- 
ting their desires with shamshoo. 

“Did you see those Fanqui women ? Ah ! by Fo, they 
are lovely !" exclaimed a demon-faced scamp, who acted 
as Kung’s lieutenant. 

“TI did,” replied the chief; ‘“‘but they must not be 
hurt, as I want them for my own house.” / 

“They are the only Fanqui women on board,” put in 
another horrible-looking wretch. ‘‘ But there are several 
little Chinese maids, who are much more delightful in 
my eyes.” 

** You can do as you please with them, but the Fanqui 
women Iclaim. So beware if any harm comes to them !” 

One of the guards now made his appearance, and in- 
formed Kung that “the time had nearly arrived.” 

Standing up, he thus addressed the cut-throats gath- 
ered around him : 

‘*You, my brothers of the Honan Houi, sworn to ex- 
terminate every dog of a Fanqui'who pollutes our land, 
hear me ! 

“For a thousand years these red-haired beasts have 
lived upon our vitals, insulted our ancestors, degraded us 
below the level of dogs, taken our women, taught us what 
they cannot practice themselves, and outraged our feel- 
ings in every way. You, who have sworn on the sacred 
Paoli books, hear me ! , 

“We have them in our palm now. 


Kill! spare not! 
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Remember the dead whose spirits have saluted Heaven— 
killed by these Fanquis. Our fathers’ blood cries out! 
Our mothers’ blood beseeches us! Strike these cursed 
dogs—bury your arms in their warm blood ; and think of 
those whom you loved who have been killed by their in- 
fernal engines !” 

**Ah-ie! ah-ie! ah-ie!” yelled the brutes, now thor- 
oughly roused, and ready for any atrocity. 

‘*Now for our plan. Bring hither the weapons! To 
you, Keae, this pistol ; you know how to use it. With it 
kill six Fanquis. You, Sunglao, take this sword. Strike 
hard ; remember your father’s bloody corpse, killed by 
these dogs. You, Leou, take this knife. You are very 
skillful in killing sheep; strike these foreign devils 
between the neck and skull.” 

Having delivered similar directions with each weapon, 
he detailed them as follows : 

“You two braves, A-pin and Ho-min-laou, proceed to 
the engine-room, present the points of your swords to the 
engineer’s breast, and tell him not to heed any signals, 
but to go on. If he refuses—kill him. The guards will 
feign to fight at the barricade. Hit them with the flat of 
your swords, and pretend to fight them, then sweep past 
them, and descending into the cabin, kill all you meet 
but the two Fanqui women.” 

‘* What is to be our signal ?” they demanded. 

‘*Three blows on the ship’s gong !” 

Kung ascended to the upper deck, after divesting him- 
self of everything but his trousers, which example was 
quickly followed by the rest of his band, and crouching 
down behind the barricade, awaited the signal. His men 
crept up a few at a time, and silently took their places 
behind him. 

Most of the foreign passengers were enjoying their siesta 
below, while on deck the wounded sailors, lulled by the 
breeze and the stillness around them, had fallen asleep 
also. The only persons awake were the officer of the 
watch, an Englishman, and the man at the wheel, a 
Chinese. 

The ladies had retired to their staterooms, and were fast 
asleep in each other’s arms. Suddenly the glare! glare! 
glare! of the gong caused them to wake, and to look at 
each other in terrified astonishment. Then they heard a 
scuffle, and feet hurrying to and fro, cries, execrations, 
and moans, all mixed in one terrible hubbub. 

**Good heavens ! what does it all mean ?” said Lily. 

‘**Tt means, my poor darling, the natives have risen, and 
are murdering the passengers. God have mercy on us!” 

** What shall we do, Lola ?” 

‘* Wait until they actually proceed to injure us, and 
then—then, my poor Lily, I must be brave, and——” 

“IT know! Oh, yes, dear Lola, kill me first.” 

Lola had drawn a small revolver from its case, and her 
sister read her meaning in her eyes. 

The cries and moans grew nearer, and in a short time 
the assassins were thundering at their state-room door. 
The jalousies were shattered, and they beheld a dozen 
howling wretches, who screamed and yelled at them to 
come out. Tearing open the door, they seized the poor 
girls, and dragged them triumphantly on deck. 

** Shoot, Lola! shoot !” 

“Not yet ! not yet, Lily !” 

When they reached the deck, they were forced aft to 
the wheel-gratings, where sat Kung, surrounded by an 
eager mob of assistants. Lola stood erect, and, looking 
him between the eyes, said : 

““Wretch ! What do you want with us ?” 

“TI wantchee lovee you. Me speakee Englis’,” 
the assassin. 


replied 
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Lola noticed that his hands and body were smeared 
with blood, and that the decks were slippery with it as 
they came along. 

Lily was pale, but stood up boldly by the side of her 
sister. 

The steamer was tearing through the water at the rate 
of thirteen knots an hour. Kung told them to sit on the 
wheel-grating, and then went below to pillage the lug- 
gage, accompanied by his band. Only one man was left 
on deck, and he, when the coast was clear, tied the wheel, 
and, going forward, commenced to plunder the packages 
of freight which were piled there. 

The ladies looked at each other in silent grief. At last. 
Lola observed : 

‘* Now they are all gone, cannot we jump overboard ?” 

' As she said this, they felt the grating move, and out 
crawled Ben, the sailor. Rising to his feet, he looked 
forward, and seeing no one about, he told them to cheer 
up, and they might get out of it yet. As he was speak- 
ing they noticed a black speck in the sky, right ahead of 
the steamer. 

‘* What is that ?” cried Lily. 

“‘T can’t say, miss. It looks like a fish in the air.” 

The sailor untied the lashing which held the wheel, 
and, taking his place as steersman, guided the steamer in 
the direction of the speck. The part of the river they 
were in was two miles wide, and they had plenty of room. 
Ben kept the vessel upon a bee-line for the ‘ flying-fish.” 

‘‘There’s a glass in the binnacle, miss. If you take 
the cap off you can see what that thing is. It puzzles 
me.” 

Lola procured the telescope, and having adjusted it, 
took a long look at the object, which was now much 
nearer, and evidently traveling in their direction. 

‘*Tt’s up in the air, whatever it is,” observed the young 
girl. ‘‘There is a larger one on top, and a little speck 
underneath. Oh, it’s——” 

‘**The Macedoney’s balloon! By thunder !” cried Ben. 
‘‘Why, how stupid I was not to think of it. Our captain 
is a hareyonout, and can make his balloon go anywhere, 
if the wind is favorable.” 

‘* But he cannot help us, Ben !” 

“Tf you can only signal him, he can. Hold hard 
miss!” saying which the sailor opened a locker, and 
taking out the signal-book, looked for ‘‘Help us. Weare 
boarded'by pirates,” No. 18,632. He bent on these num- 
bers, and, to their joy, they saw a signal flutter from the 
balloon. Steadying the telescope on Lola’s shoulder, 
Ben read off No. 235: “* We are coming to your ass’st- 
ance,” 

Ben took his place at the wheel again, and kept the 
ship’s head right on for the balloon, which now began to 
descend. Inashort time it hovered just over the water, 
and the grapnel several times dipped. 

The Cum-fa began to slacken her speed, and the noise 
of the Chinese below became greater than ever. They 
had broken into the bar, and were indulging in a debauch 
of mixed liquors. The voices of the Chinese women 
could be heard far above those of the men, singing and 
screaming like she-demons; they evidently were not 
troubled by their peculiar position. 

The balloon was about three hundred yards from the 
steamer, when the engines suddenly stopped, and a ter- 
rible shriek rang out from the engine-room, for A-pin and 
Ho had plunged their swords into the chief engineer’s 
body. 

Ben grasped the wheel firmly as the speed slackened, 
and putting the helm hard-aport, brought the boat 
athwart the balloon’s course. The aeronauts pulled at 





the valve-line savagely, and the machine descended 
almost close to the water. It struck the vessel’s side, 
and then rising, floated about three feet above the deck, 
the grapnel being entangled in the boat’s gear alongside.’ 

The ladies were soon seated in the car, and Ben was 
proceeding to cut the grapnel-line, when the captain de- 
manded what he was about. —_ 

‘There isn’t room for me, sir !” replied the sailor. 

‘Nonsense, Baker. Come, hurry up!” 

As the car was bounding and bumping furiously against 
the deck, Captain Price and his companion seized the re- 
luctant sailor by the arm and collar, and fairly dragged 
him into the basket, after which they cut the balloon 
adrift, closed the valve, and the machine rose slowly from 
the ship’s deck. 

The noise of the car striking against the ship had 
reached Kung’s ears, and fearing that the women were 
endeavoring to escape, he seized a sword and rushed on 
deck just as the balloon was beginning to ascend. There 
were a few feet of line hanging from the basket, so he 
took his sword between his teeth, grasped the rope in his 
powerful hands, and endeavored to climb into the car. 
The aeronauts were unconscious of this, and thought 
that they had left all their enemies behind them. The 
rope by which the assassin hung was not properly be- 
layed, and it slowly gave, so he was compelled to stop 
climbing. Ben was sitting upon the coil, quite ex- 
hausted, and Captain Price and Lieutenant Burgoyne 
were administering brandy to their companions. 

They were now about five hundred feet above the earth, 
and Kung began to get tired of holding on, so he recom- 
menced his climb. The motion caused Lola to look over 
the side, when, to her horror, she beheld the devilish face 
of Kung, who still had the sword between his teeth. 

‘Oh, there he is !” she screamed, grasping the lieuten- 
ant’s arm, and pointing over the side of the car. 

As Captain Price rose to ascertain what she referred to, 
Kung’s face emerged above the rim of the basket, seeing 
which Ben lifted himself to strike him, when the line 
payed out, and the assassin shot down, straight as a 
plumb, for about a hundred feet; then he turned over 
and over, and upon reaching the earth was dashed into 
pieces by the concussion. 

Tho aeronauts peered over the side of the car, and 
watched the body fall. Although the balloon was almcat 
stationary, they seemed to be shooting away from it, and 
not it falling from them. 

Lola and Lily shut their eyes. 

When they had somewhat-recovered from their fright 
and horror, Ben introduced them to his captain and first 
lieutenant. 

Price fell in love with Lola at first sight, and the young 
lady thought that she had never beheld a handsomer 
man. Burgoyne was equally captivated with Lily, while, 
she, on her part, could not but own that he interested ‘ 
her. 

They were drifting slowly before the wind in the direc-! 
tion of Canton. 

**Do you see that speck on the river, Miss Lola ?” ob- 
served Captain Price, who thought it necessary to place 
his supporting arm round the form of his fair country- 
woman. 

‘*Oh, yes!” replied the dark beauty, who, by-the-way, 
did not see it, but imagined, in her happiness, that she did. 

“That is the Plymouth. In thirty minutes you will be 
on board her.” 

The gallant sailors were briefly informed of the partio- 
ulars of the massacre, and promised to avenge the seizure 
uf the ship. 
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“* But how did you know we required help ?” demanded 
Lily, of her admirer. 

‘* Well, first we determined to surprise your steamer by 
descending to her, and then we made out your signals. 
As we neared you we saw the bodies on your forecastle, 
and the blood on your decks.” 

The girls shuddered as 
through which they had passed. 

‘How did you manage to escape, 
the captain. 

* Well, sir ! 
the barri- 
and not 
being equal to 
. tussle, think- 
ing it was only 
a common 
row, I crawled 
inder the 
wheel gratings. 
They killed all 
hands, as far as 
[ knew, until 
these ladies 
were brought 
deck, and 
then, when the 
fellows went 
below to ‘loot’ 
the baggage, I 
crawled out to 
rescue of 
these angels.” 

““We — shall 
never forget 
you, Ben,” 
served both the 
girls at once. 

“Or I, you, 
Miss Lola and 
Lily !’’ replied 
the sailor. 

They were 


Baker ?”” demanded 
I was awoke by 
on 
cade, 


on 


the 


my 


ob- in 
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now nearing 
the Plymouth, 
and in a few 


moments had a 
grapnel in her 
rigging. 
Shortly after 
this they were 


them savages a fighting | 





they remembere« the dangers | 


the Alpine roses bloom, there is their home! There they 
spring up over the snowy slopes to those heights which 
man cannot climb. They rest upon the glittering ice, the 
snow does not blind them, neither does it cool their hot 
blood ; carelessly they stride across the snowed-over crev- 
ices, and when the terrible storms, at which men are so 
alarmed, hurl down rocks and avalanches from the sum- 


| mits, the chamois do not fear them. They find their 
way safely through the thickest mist and darkest clouds. 





Agile and light-footed, gentle and peaceable, proud and 
courageous, they lead a happy life among the mountains 
so long as man 
not mo- 
st them. 
**Oh, what a 
noble animal 
is the chamois! 
It to 
praise God's 
Almighty 
power more 
than any other 
creature! The 
longer I study 
these animals, 
the more I ad- 
mire them !” 
so old Ty- 
rolese hunts- 
man once eX- 
claimed. 

But this man 
was a real, 
genuine hunts- 
man, fol- 
lowed the 
chamois hunt 
according to 
the proper 
laws of sport, 
and had never 
drunk the 
blood of the 
chamois; for it 
is said that in 
those who 
drink the cha- 
mois’ blood, 
love of the 
becomes 
% perfect mad- 


does 


les 


seems 


an 


who 


chase 


landed in her ness, and leads 
maintop, from } 5 to a wild and 
which the meee / wicked life, 
ladies were often ending 
: AN ITALIAN CRONE IN HER KITCHEN. ; : 

lowered. in sinful and 


The Plymouth proceeded down the river, 
found the burned hull of the Cum-fa. The wretches, 
after securing the heads of their victims as trophies, had 
set the steamer on fire and abandoned her. 

Lola is now Mrs. Captain Price, and Lily is Mrs. Cap- 
tain Burgoyne ; and, although they passed through a ter- 


rible ordeal, I do not think they ever regret having once 


} 


spent two hours in a hallcon. 
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indeed, 
here 


Tue chamois are, for 


high mountain-peaks w 


high-born, 


1e eternal 


among the 
tl snow rests, and 


| Zillenthal, 


but only | murderous deeds. 
| the chamois have decreased in Tyrol, 


This is also said to be a reason why 
so that they are 
rarely now to be seen in herds. 

The following story is told about the effect of drinking 
the blood of the chamois : 

Toward the end of the last century 
in Tyrol, 


, there lived in th« 
near where the green meadows mect 


| the jagged, snow-covered precipices, a young lad named 


Martin Hinterbichler, who up to his nineteenth year was 


known as a thoroughly honest fellow, light-hearted, 
gentle and peaceable ; tall, well-knit, strong and agile in 


body ; 
hand: 


his eye was clear and fearless, and when this 


ome, fair-haired youth went down to the valley, 
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DRINKING THE CHAMOIS’ BLOOD. 








many & maiden was pleased to be allowed to deck his hat 
with flowers. 

But this genuine son of the Alps was very poor, his 
father had left him nothing but a cow and a wretched hut, 
where he lived very sparely, with his mother and a couple 
of younger brothers ; and if the brave lad, sometimes, on 
festivals, went up to the Gerlos Mountains with his rifle, 
to fetch down some chamois for a meal for his sickly 
mother and himself, no one in the village had anything 
to say against it. 

In Summer he engage4 himself to attend to the cows of 
a proprietor on the higher meadows of the Alps, and also 
helped to make the cheese in the chfilets, which he did to 
the great satisfaction of his master. 

One festival day there came up to his meadow an old 
poacher named Stephen. He was a very bad fellow, and 
was called “ Black Steffel.” He became the tempter of 
the good lad. 

With cunning words he persuaded the lad that the life 
which, till now, he had led happily, was a very stupid 
one, and he described the joys of the free, wandering life 
of a chamois-hunter. 

Martin tried at first to parry the. temptation, by taunt- 
ing Stephen with all the dangers he had undergone, and 
all the ill-success he had had on his chamois-hunts. 

‘* But I know how to avoid them now,” replied the old 
huntsman. ‘I know a plan which will always give you 
luck, and freedom from danger, too ; and I will show it 
you, if you will follow me at once.” 

So the weak-minded young fellow was caught. He 
went to fetch his rifle, which is always to be found in the 
chilets in Tyrol, and was led off by his tempter, leaving 
his cows to-day to the care of a boy. 

It was just the beginning of Autumn, when the chamois 
remain much higher up the mountains than on the 
meadows where the cattle feed. The huntsmen had, 
therefore, some way to climb, till they came upon their 
track ; and as, with cautious steps, they crept out- from 
behind a mass of rocks, they saw in the distance a few 
old chamois, with about as many young ones. 

But there is no creature of which the chamois is so 
much afraid as a man, except, perhaps, the eagle. The 
greatest caution has, therefore, to be used in taking aim 
at them. 

The two huntsmen tried to get to the windward of the 
chamois, and so they made a wide circle round them ; but 
when they came into sight again they only perceived two, 
a doe and her fawn. 

Stephen at once took aim and fired, the report echoing 
among the mountain ravines. 

Only the young chamois fell. The old one ran away, 
but it was not long before the brave mother returned, in 
order to help her prostrate and bleeding offspring. 

But this did not in the least touch the two men. A 
second shot from Martin’s hand resounded through the 
air, and struck down the mother. 

With eager haste, the two poachers ran toward their 
prey. 

Neither of the animals were quite dead yet. With 
touching tenderness, the old chamois was trying to help 
her fainting, dying fawn, and a tearful look from her eye 
seemed to say : 

**Oh ! kill me, and spare my child !” 

A stab to the heart, so that the blood ran smoking hot 
over the body, was the cruel huntsman’s reply. 

*““Now drink, comrade!” cried the wild huntsman, 
after he had filled a small goblet with the chamois’ blood, 
and handed it to his companion. ‘‘If you wish to have 


constant luck with the chamois, you must first drink 





their blood, the more of it the better ; and the hotter it 
runs through your veins, the greater will be your luck, 
for it is the magic drink which gives you courage and a 
sure eye, secures from dizziness, brings you within shot 
of the finest animals, and renders you bullet-proof against 
the Government gamekeepers !” 

Martin eagerly swallowed a goblet full of the chamois’ 
blood. 

The booty was then placed on their shoulders, and 
borne downward—Stephen kept the old chamois, his 
comrade the fawn. The latter returned to the chalet, 
where he ate the fawn. The other went further down 
the valley, and sold his prey to an innkeeper. 

The chamois’ blood seemed at once to have had its 
effect upon young Martin, for from that day he had no 
rest—he neglected the duties intrusted to him on the 
Alps, while his soul was filled with a passion for the 
chase, and for the destruction of chamois. 

When the cattle were driven down to the valleys, and 
he had returned home, the desire became even greater ; 
and because he had neglected his service, his master now 
dismissed him. His repute soon after became so bad, 
that his other master would not take him, for the former 
gentle lad had become one of the most noted poachers in 
the country. 

Gloomy, morose, false, ill-tempered, cold-hearted, and 
lying, even, toward his sick mother, his brothers, and 
other former friends, he thought henceforth of nothing 
but his luck among the chamois. 

He was always mounting up to the highest summits, in 
the most bitter frosts and in the fiercest heat. In storm 
and wind his mad passion drove him away to clefts of the 
mountains. 

Day and night his way was among gray and snow- 
covered rocks; and only when he was thoroughly ex- 
hausted, he rested at night on the rocky ground, or 
sometimes in an abandoned Alpine chalet. 

Like the chamois, he, too, now found his way through 
the mists and snow-storms. This was atime of chamois 
luck, which for a long period brought him many a beau- 
tiful and valuable booty. But his wild passion became 
all the more violent : contempt for his fellow-men filled 
him more and more. With scorn he looked down upon 
the green valleys where they dwelt, and he only turned . 
thither when the sale of his booty obliged him to do so. 

He never now thought of going to church ; no friendly 
greetings met him as of yore, no loving look from 
maiden’s eye beamed up to him ; with indifference he 
heard of the death of his mother, who had died of grief. 
Only in drinking and card-playing with evil, dissolute 
companions did he find any rest down in the valley ; with 
these he often got engaged in savage quarrels. 

With his comrade, Stephen, too, he had now fallen into 
a fierce strife about their booty, and revengeful and mur- 
derous thoughts toward his friend filled his soul. 

But Stephen met his well-deserved fate in another way. 
As he could not find game enough among the Tyrolese 
mountains, he ventured across the frontier into Bavaria, 
where the game laws are much stricter, and where one 
day the bullet of a Bavarian forester shot him dead. 

Martin, too, seemed to bear about himself his own 
avenger. Tormented by inward restlessness, he must 
ever go up among the wildest ‘peaks ; his courage had 
become extreme foolhardiness. 

But, suddenly, on one of these wild expeditions, he 
climbed up through the mist to a high rock, to get a 
chamois that had fallen under his sure aim, and when 
the cloud rolled off, he found that he could no longer go 
forward or backward, and beneath him yawned a dark, 
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fearful precipice ! With either hand he holds on to a 
branch. Each cry for help the mountain echo sends back, 
as if in mockery ! 

So there he hung till the sun went down ; the mount- 
ains glowed and turned pale, and the night descended in 
gloom and silence. ‘Tien his powers were completely 








exhausted, his knees trembled, and he closed his eyes, 
and with a shudder he fell down into the abyss and per- 
ished. This the blood of the chamois had done. 

Such is the terrible legend ; and the belief in the 
story is wildly spread among the mountain-folk in those 
regions. 








THE NEW YORK 
By Evert A. 


GrorcE CxuarKE, Colonial Governor of New York, 
was of a good English family. He had pursued the law, 
and married Ann Hyde, a relative of Lord Cornbury, 
by whose favor he had been appointed Secretary of the 
Province in 1703. Since that time he had been engaged 
in public affairs, having become a member of the council 
sn 1715. 

The most memorable event of Clarke’s administration, 
and one of the most profitable for consideration of any 
which ever occurred in the city, was what is called the 
negro plot of 1741. We have already presented some of 
the conditions of negro slavery in the province ; have 
seen the pertinacity with which it was forced upon the 
country under the colonial systems of Holland and Great 
Britain ; have observed the usual development of in- 
justice, dread suspicion and cruelty attendant upon the 
peculiar institution ; and have, as the poison in the social 
system matured, witnessed a fatal outburst of the disease 
in the midnight rising or riot in 1712, so fearfully avenged 
by extraordinary tortures and executions under the 
usually mild administration of Governor Hunter. Since 
that time the evils of slavery had not abated in New 
York. By the notable Assiento Treaty with Spain, at the 
peace of Utrecht, in 1713, England, in the words of Ban- 
croft, ‘‘extorting the privilege of filling the New World 
with negroes,” had secured with the Spanish colonies a 
monopoly of the trade in slaves, of which she availed 
herself during the continuance of the Treaty to the 
extent of bringing from the African coast an average 
of some 30,000 a year to be sold at the markets in 
America.* Of these, of course, but a small proportion 
came to New York. The number, however, was consider- 
Governor Burnet, in 1726, made a report to the 
Lords of Trade of the negroes imported into New York 
from the beginning of the century to that date. The 
number was 2,395 in all, of whom 822 were brought from 
the coast of Africa, the remainder from the West Indies. 
All were imported by private traders. The trade was 
most active in 1718, the returns for that year showing an 
importation of over 500.+ In 1741, the date of the pro- 
ceedings we are about to narrate, it is estimated that 
there were about 1,200 or 1,500 negro slaves in the City of 
New York in a population of some 7,000 or 8,000. t 

It does not appear that the negroes were unusually 
troublesome at this period, or that the stringent law 
which had been passed for their regulation—a magistrate 
might sentence a slave to forty lashes as often as three 
were found together, or any one walking with a club out 
of his master’s ground without leave ?— had proved inad- 
equate to control them. Yet we are to witness, as an il- 
lustration of the capabilities of evil of even a moderate 
system of slavery, the phenomenon of a whole commu- 
nity thrown into a desperate panic, grown mad, as it 
were; and its most prominent leaders, including the 





* Bancroft’s History, ITI., 411. + Col. Doe., V., 814. 
t Hildreth IT., 391. § Smith’s History, II., 61. 
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Lieutenant-governor, with the entire bar and jadiciary, 
and many of the most highly honored and responsible 
citizens, uniting in a persecution which would be simply 
ridiculous as an exhibition of the weakness or perversion 
of the human understanding, were it not rendered loath- 
some by the inhuman barbarities and cruelties, the savage 
executions, the vengeance carried beyond death, with 
which it was accompanied. 

We cannot undertake to pursue this narrative, instruct- 
ive as it is in all its details, beyond the main outline. 
The story has been told minutely, under peculiar circum- 
stances, by one of the chief actors, in a volume invaluable 
to the student of human nature, and fraught with the 
most wholesome warnings to the administrators of justice 
in all times. The book, intended for an apology, in the 
writer’s opinion, even as a triumphant vindication, of glo- 
rious services in a patriotic cause, is, in reality, self-con- 
demning on every page. What its influence may have 
been upon the prejudiced generation to whom it was ad- 
dressed, we cannot now fully determine ; but to the pres- 
ent its effect is precisely opposite to what the author in- 
tended in his appeal to posterity. 

We cannot conceive the evidence, argument and 
speeches, the case of the prosecution recorded in Daniel 
Horsmanden’s closely printed, ample quarto volume, en- 
titled, ‘‘ A Journal of Proceedings in the detection of the 
conspiracy formed by some white people in conjunction 
with negro and other slaves, for burning the City of New 
York, in America, and murdering the inhabitants, in 
1741-2,” being in our own day entertained or permitted 
by any court in the country. Yet in his own time Hors- 
manden, after these events, as we shall see, rose to the 
highest position in the judiciary. A glance at his earlier 
career shows him to have come to New York from his 
native England about 1730, and three years after to have 
been called to a seat in the Provincial Council, in which 
he proved himself a zealous supporter of Cosby in the 
persecution of Zenger, and subsequently of Clarke in the 
conflict with Van Dam. In 1736 he was appointed Re- 
corder of the city, and in the following year a judge of 
the Supreme Court. In this latter capacity he presided 
at the trials of the alleged negro and other conspirators. 
It may be remarked that, in his narrative of these transac- 
tions, he proceeded with great deliberation, taking several 
years to the work, and declining a profitable grant from 
the Assembly for a digest of the laws of the Province, 
that he might devote himself to its prosecution. It 
would seem that his vanity urged him on to this, literally 
keeping his mind in a state of judicial blindness, that an 
interior view of the whole affair might be given to poster- 
ity. Else we might have known very little of it. As it 
is, the average sense of the New York community on the 
management of negro slavery at the middle of the eight- 
eenth century is presented to us with the utmost faithful- 
ness ; far more truly than it could have been done by a 
wiser or profounder man. < 

Every one remembers the suggestion of Sydney Smith to 
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the British cabinet min- 
isters, not to neglect 
the precaution of using 
a ‘* foolometer,” an in- 
genious atmospheric 
human machine, which 
he explained as ‘the 
acquaintance and so0- 
ciety of three or four 
regular British fools, as 
a test of public 
opinion.” 

If it had fallen to 
the lot of the witty 
canon of St. Paul’s to 
read Horsmanden’s 
“Negro Plot,” he 
would have rejoiced in 
the possession of hi. 
foolometer. To tho 
credit of the learned 
judge, it must be said 
that he is master of an 
easy, agreeable style 
unconsciously, perhaps, 
tinged with the humor- 
ous; that his method 
is highly praiseworthy ; 
that the fullness and 
even the impartiality of 
his narrative complete]: 
satisfy the reader’s cu- 
riosity. With a better 
cause he might have 
written a most enjo: 
able volume. 

We will now follow 
the order of proceedings 
as they are developed 
by this candid narra- 
tor,who was apparently 
too well assured of his 
inferences to tamper 
with the facts upon 
which they were found- 
ed. The business began 
on the last day of Feb- 
ruary, 1741, with an 
everyday matter of bur- 
glary or larceny. 

A merchant in Broad 
Street was robbed of 
some goods and other 
property. It was sus- 
pected the theft had 
been committed by ne- 
groes, and a low tavern 
or dram-shop on the 
North River, kept by 
one Hughson, where 
they resorted, was 
searched in vain, when 
a babbling indented 
servant of the house, 
named Mary Burton, a 
girl of sixteen, hinted 
the missing articles had 
been brought there. 
The magistrates got 











‘hold of her. She was prom- 
ised her freedom if she would 
become a witness, and she be- 
gan to testify, repeating her 
statement. Hughson was ar- 
rested, admitted receiving the 
goods, and gave them up. 
Margaret Kerry, or Peggy 
Carey, as she was called—she 
had several names—another 
inmate of the house, of no- 
torious bad character, was 
charged by Mary Burton with 
illicit intimacy on the pre- 
mises with a negro named 
Cesar, who had with him 
some of the stolen goods. 
Cesar was committed with 
his associate, Prince, both 
slaves owned by citizens. 

Some time after the rob- 
bery, on the 18th of March, in 
the middle of the day, the 
roof of the Governor's house 
in Fort George was discov- 
ered to be on fire. It spread 
to the adjoining King’s Cha- 
pel, the old Dutch Church 
which had been erected in Kiefft’s day ; thence to the 
Seeretary’s office and barracks, all of which were con- 
sumed. No unusual circumstances of plunder or pillage, 
or reluctance to serve on the part of the negroes, seems 
to have attended the conflagration. The materials were 
combustible enough, fanned by a March wind. A 
plumber had just been at work at the gutter of the 
house where the fire began, and the Governor in a 
message to the Assembly attributed the disaster to the 
sparks from his coals setting fire to the shingle roof. A 
week later, also in the forenoon, another wooden roof in 
the lower part of the city was set on fire by a burning 
chimney ; @ common occurrence in the days of wood 
tires in New York for one hundr-d years afterward ; and 
again, a week later, there was a third alarm, this time an 
old building on the east side of the town, stored with 
boards and hay, the latter being set on fire by the care- 
lessness of a man smoking a pipe. 

Three days after there were other slight alarms, and the 
next day some dead coals were discovered at the foot of 
a haystack near a coach-house on Broadway. Here were 
five alarms of fire in three weeks—a moderate allowance 
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for New York at any time—with very little damage done 
at any of them, save at the fort. It was now Sunday, 
April 5th, when, as Horsemanden records, ‘‘ as three 
negroes were walking up the Broadway, toward the Eng- 
lish Church (Trinity) about service time, Mrs. Earle, 
looking out of her window, overheard one of them saying 
to his companions, with a vaporing sort of an air : ‘ Fire, 


Jire — scorch, scorch —A LITTLE — damn it— By-AND-By,”* 


and then threw up his hands and laughed.’’ Here was 
a prime bit of gossip in view of current events. The 
vaporing negro turned out to be Mr. Walter’s Quack, and 
his words and gestures were reported to the justices. 
The next day another chimney took fire, and in the same 
forenoon a hole was burnt in a shingle roof adjoining the 
house of Captain Sarly, who had been some time before 
the purchaser of a Spanish prize negro brought into port. 
This gave rise to the cry, ‘‘ The Spanish negroes, the 
Spanish negroes, take up the Spanish negroes.” Sarly’s 
negro was thereupon questioned ; answered insolently, 
and was sent to jail with.the rest of the prize slaves. 
While the magistrates that afternoon were met to examine 
them, there were two other fires, soon extinguished, one 
of which was at Colonel Philipse’s store-house. His 
negro, Cuff, supposed to have been seen emerging from 
the premises, was found at his master’s house, dragged 
out and carried to jail borne upon the people’s shoulders. 
Various other negroes, some of whom had been assisting 
in putting out the fire, were caught in the streets and 
hurried off to jail. The mob were taking the matter in 
hand. Quack, who had vapored on Sunday, was also 
arrested, but got off for the time with the explanation 
that he was talking with his comrades of Admiral 
Vernon’s recent capture of Porto Bello when he had used 
the fearful expressions. Some people, however (says 


| Horsemanden), put a different construction upon Quack’s 


| words and behavior, ‘‘ for it was said he lifted up his 


hands and spread them with a circular sweep over his 
head, after he had pronounced the words ‘ By-and-by,’ 
and then concluded with a loud laugh.” 





*The italics and small capitals aro Horsemanden’s. 
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The panic was now fairly started, the fires or alarms, 
none of which had occurred in the night, were duly 
counted, the facts were in, the case was ready for the 
courts if there could only be found testimony and cul- 
prits, for no one had been taken flagrante delictu. Lieu- 
tenant-governor Clarke set a military watch in the town, 
which was quite sufficient to maintain the safety of the 
city ; and there the matter might well have ended had 
not the magistrates seen fit to begin their peculiar work 
in their own fashion. If their object had been to raise 
the greatest possible alarm, and do the utmost mischief in 
disturbing the peace of the town, they could not have gone 
more scientifically to work. There was really next to no- 
thing to start upon in any evidence of criminality in the 
facts before them ; but they had one instrument to play 
upon capable of producing the greatest eifects, the sense 
of distrust and fear in the community, incident to the 
presence of a large body of men held in slavery, the 
dread which ever follows an injustice. Disguised as it 
might be to a generation, grown callous to the wrong by 
continued usage and authority in high places ; this moral 
cowardice, however unsuspected, lay at the bottom of 
the whole. It in reality blinded the judges, who are 
not to be supposed to have been intentionally unjust in 
what they did, any more than the other distinguished 
names in the province, who assisted in the work. 

The public proceedings began at a meeting of the 
Common Council on the 11th of April, Mayor Cruger pre- 
siding. Horsemanden here acted as recorder. His address 
denoted a foregone conclusion in his mind, as he dwelt 
upon the recent fires, declaring that they must necessa- 
rily have been ‘‘ occasioned and set on foot by some vil- 
lainous confederacy of latent enemies amongst us.’ He 
obtained the anthority of the Council to the Governor, to 
offer by proclamation a reward of £100 to any white 
person making discovery of an incendiary, with a pardon 
if concerned ; a promise of freedom, pardon and twenty 
pounds to a slave with a payment to his master of twenty- 
five pounds ; and a reward of forty-five pounds to a free 
negro, mulatto or Indian for the same service. The alarm 
in the city in the neighborhood of the fires, it appears, 
had been so great that many had removed their house- 
hold goods, in their haste and consternation accepting 
the aid of officions rogues who had made off with their 
property. This was set down to strangers lurking about 
the city, and it was quietly arranged by the council that, 
on the Monday following, each alderman, with his assist- 
ant and constable, should search his respective ,ward. 
The search was made, but neither goods nor any sus- 
picious persons were discovered. The Governor, at the 
end of the week, issued the requested proclamation. Cuff, 
Philipse’s negro, was meanwhile examined, and it was 
shown that he was at home when the fire in his master’s 
storehouse broke out; but as an old man, though very 
near-sighted, swore he had seen him there, it was thought 
proper Cuff should remain in confinement, to await further 
discovery.” 

On the 2ist of April a session of the Supreme Court 
was held at the City Hall, the second and third justices, 
Frederick Philipse and Horsemanden, presiding. The 
grand jury included the names of Cruger, Schuyler, De 
Peyster, Beekman, and others of the most respectable 
families in the city. Philipse addressed them with the 
utmost solemnity, and, in reference to the crime of arson, 
appealed to their personal sense of danger. “If any 
guilty of it should escape,” said he, ‘‘ who can say he is 
sz‘e, or tell where it will end ?” charging the jury, finally, 
““to present all conspiracies, combinations and other 
ofieuses, from treasons down to trespasses.”’ 





The girl Mary Burton, destined to be the chief instru- 
ment in the tortuous work of prosecution which ensued, 
was now brought before the grand jury, questioned con- 
cerning the fires, of which she would say nothing ; refusing 
to be sworn when the proclamation was read to her and the 
reward offered, which she ‘‘ seemed to despise,” in fact, 
nothing could be got out of her till the constable was 
charged to take her to prison, when, on her way thither, 
she promised to give her evidence in the afternoon. She 
told the jurymen that she would tell them all that she 
knew relating to the stolen goods, but ‘‘ would say nothing 
about the fires.”” This last expression ‘slipping provi- 
dentially” from her, as her examiners chose to think, for- 
getting their questioning in the morning, ‘‘ much alarmed 
the grand jury, for, as they naturally concluded, it did by 
construction amount to an affirmative”; so they plied her 
more vigorously with arguments or appeals, finally 
‘** having recourse to religious topics,” presenting her a 
picture of the awful consequences at the day of judgment 
if she did not testify, and on the other hand reminding 
her of the protection of the magistrates. So, finding 
what they would have, this young girl accused Cesar, 
Prince and Cuff of talking at her master Hughson’s house 
of burning the fort and the whole town, and that her 
master and mistress said they ‘‘ would aid and assist them 
as much as they could ; that in their common conversa- 
tion they used to say, that when all this was done Cesar 
should be Governor, and Hughson, her master, should 
be King; that Cuffee used to say that a great many 
people had too much, and others too little ; that his old 
master had a great deal of money, but that in a short 
time he should have less, and that he (Cuffee) should 
have more ; that when they set fire to the town, they 
would do it in the night, and as the white people came to 
extinguish it, they would kill and destroy them ; that 
she never saw any white person in company when they 
talked of burning the town, but her master, her mistress 
and Peggy.” 

The nonsense and irrelevance of most of this might 
have been apparent, but it was all probably drawn out 
by direct interrogations. Czsesar for Governor and Hugh- 
son for King was absurd enough ; the talk of setting fire 
to the city in the night might have been to the purpose 
had not the alleged attempts been made in broad day- 
light ; the talk of the murder of the citizens as they came 
up was a reminiscence of the riot in Hunter’s time, which 
no negro, after that experience, would be likely to re- 
peat. And the absence of any whites at the conversations 
—a statement to be borne in mind in the development of 
these painful transactions—leaves the whole scheme in a 
state of the merest imbecility. Yet this, poor as it was, 
sufficed for the court to proceed upon. The judges, the 
next day, took the extraordinary measure—a better could 
not be devised to feed the popular excitement — of 
summoning before them, to consult on what measures 
should be taken to meet the emergency, all the gentle- 
men of the law, as they were called, in town, and with 
the exception of Attorney-general Bradley, who was ill, 
they all came; Mr. Murray, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Chambers, Mr. Nicholls, Mr. Lodge and Mr. Jamison, 
and every one “generously and unanimously offered to 
give their assistance in every trial in their turns,” it being 
evidently expected that the Supreme Court had an 
arduous campaign before it. 

A more summary process, indeed, might have sufficed 
for the trial of the negroes before the justices, according 
to the provision of the statute ; but, as it was expected 
white men would be found implicated, the powers of the 
highest court were invoked. It is to be noticed here how 
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the whole: matter was prejudged as to its magnitude. It 
certainly did not need all the legal talent of the province 
to prosecute a receiver of stolen goods and his wife, a 
harlot implicated in the theft with half a dozen negroes, 
who were thus far all the persons accused ; but the court 
undertook to provide business for the lawyers, and, it 
must be admitted, that before.they got through they fully 
eame up to the expectation. As for the monopoly of 
eminent counsel, leaving none for the defense, it was 
quite a matter of course in those days, and long after, in 
England, in criminal trials, that the prisoner should be 
without any ; nor did it excite the least wonder that the 
eminent lawyers, Alexander and Smith, who had been 
stricken off the roll for their defense of Zenger, should 
now be enlisted on the side of utterly unscrupulous 
power and authority. 

Having secured Mary Burton as a witness, the judges, 
as well as the grand jury, now turned their attention to 
Peggy Kerry, personally examining her, exhorting her to 
confession and discovery of the conspiracy, holding out 
to her hopes of pardon ; but she positively denied that 
she knew anything of it, or of the fires, and would not, 
she said, wrong her own soul by accusing innocent per- 
sons. 

On the first of May Cesar and Prince were tried for 
felonious stealing, and were convicted. The court now 
gains another useful witness in Arthur Price, negro ser- 
vant of Captain Pearse, who had been committed to 
prison on the charge of stealing goods removed from the 
fire in the fort. He testified that in a talk through a hole 
in the prison door with Peggy Kerry she had, in a style 
of speech interlarded with shocking profanity and coarse- 
ness, charged Hughson and his wife with being implicated 
in a design to set fire to the town. About this time the 
popular excitement, in the absence of any further alarms 
of conflagrations in the city, was renewed by the burning of 
several barns at Hackensack, for which two negroes were 
apprehended and burned at the stake. 

On the 6th of May, Hughson, his wife and Peggy Kerry 
were convicted on the charge of receiving stolen goods. 
The same day, while the court was sitting, Sarah, the 
daughter of Hughson, was arrested ‘‘as one of the con- 
federates in the conspiracy,” and committed to prison, 
where she immediately fell in with that convenient ser- 
vant of the court, Arthur Price, who tried to ‘‘ pump ”— 
the expression is Horsemanden’s—something out of her 
relating to the fires, and received such answers as might 
have been expected from one who knew nothing of the 
matter ; till he told her that some of the negroes engaged 
in the plot had been discovered, when her curiosity was 
aroused to know who they were. He refused to inform 
her, saying it was kept private, when she said it must 
have been Holt’s negro or Todd’s. Fortunately for him 
the former had gone with his master to the West Indies ; 
but Dundee, the other, was arrested. The convicted re- 
ceiver of stolen goods, Peggy Kerry, now begins to tes- 
tify freely, implicating a new set of negroes in the combi- 
nation at the house of John Romme, another low tavern- 
keeper, who, she said, was to harbor the slaves and re- 
ceive the spoil after they had burnt first the fort, then the 
city, and murdered every one who hadmoney. Two days 
after Caesar and Prince, who had been convicted of rob- 
bery, are brought into court and condemned to be 
hanged, Judge Horsmanden prefacing the sentence with 
a charge in which he assured them of an eternal hell, and 
ot punishment by God Almighty if they did not make the 
discovery he was fully persuaded they had it in their 
power to make, of the persons concerned with them in 
endeavoring to burn the city. 





They had been tried and convicted of felony, and of 
nothing else, and it was enough, one might have thought, 
to be hung for that, and be suspended in chains after- 
ward, as a ghastly spectacle to the city. On the 11th 
they were executed, on the island near the powder-house 
in the Collect, denying to the last that they knew any- 
thing of a conspiracy. They might, notwithstanding, 
have been brought to trial for that, says Horsemanden ; 
but this would have taken a little more time, and it was 
thought necessary to make this ‘‘ earnest of example and 
punishment, to induce some of them to unfold this mys- 
tery of iniquity, in hopes thereby to recommend them- 
selves to mercy.”” So Cmsar and Prince were oppor- 
tunely hung to aid the magistrates in getting up the 
conspiracy. 

Under such influences the work of accusation went on. 
Given an earnest demand for an article in any commu- 
nity, however absurd, and it will be supplied ; it was so 
with the witchcraft delusion in Massachusetts, and so it 
went on in New York, negroes denouncing one another 
and committing themselves; fear, ignorance and the 
desire of self-protection combining to produce a sickening 
imbroglio of accusation and crimiration, out of which the 
judges extracted an apology for hanging, thinking all the 
while that they were doing the State good service. 

A timely fast day, on the 13th of May, appointed by the 
Governor, was another instrument in inspiring the people 
with an exaggerated view of ‘‘the many houses and 
dwellings that had been fired about their ears.” The 
most uuworthy means were taken to elicit testimony. 
The convenient Arthur Price—we cite the very words of 
Horsemanden—‘‘ having been found by experience to be 
very adroit at pumping out the secrets of the conspira- 
tors, the under-sheriff was ordered to put Cuffee into the 
same cell with him, and to give them a tankard of punch 
now and then, in order to cheer up their spirits and make 
them more sociable. These directions were accordingly 
observed, and produced the desired effect.’? There was 
little chance for Cuffee after this. 

On the 29th of May he was brought to trial, charged 
with conspiring with his negro acquaintance, Quack, 
whom he had denounced through Price and the punch, 
as the one who had set fire to the house in the fort. The 
case was opened by the Attorney-general, Bradley, who 
indulged to the full in that sort of criminating '.nguage 
which has so often been the disgrace of such privileged 
officials. He was to bring before the jury, he said, 
‘*Crimes, gentlemen, so astonishingly cruel and detest- 
able, that one would think they never could have entered 
into the minds, much less the resolution, of any but a 
conclave of devils to execute ; and yet, strch monsters in 
iniquity are these two criminals and the rest of their con- 
federates.” He warned the jury that the-eyes of the in- 
habitants were upon them, confiding in them to preserve 
the future peace and safety of the city, which at present,” 
he added, ‘‘until some examples are made, seem very 
precarious.” Mary Burton and Arthur Price, with sev- 
eral negroes, were the chief witnesses for the prosecution. 
Philipse and Roosevelt, the owners of the slaves, testified 
in their behalf. As the law then stood, a negro could not 
be received as witness against a white man, though his 
word—he was considered unworthy the administration of 
an oath—was taken against his fellow black. 

‘Tt would seem,” said Smith, the King’s counsel, in 
his summing up, “to be a profanation of an oath to ad- 
minister it to a heathen in the legal form.” His address, 
at this dav, wears a Indicrous air. ‘‘ Gentlemen.” said he 
to the jury, “the monstrons ineratitn4s of this black 
tribe is what exceedingly aggravates their guilt. They 
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are, indeed, slaves, but they are really more happy in 
this place than in the midst of the continual plunder, 
cruelty and rapine of their native countries.” How 


much of this might be chargeable to the inducements of 
He referred to 
and, 


the African company he did not state. 
the vengeance taken on the rioters in Hunter's day ; 
after freely 
denouncing 
the judg- 
ments of 
Heaven in 
another 
world, ended 
by pronounc- 
ing the sen- 
fence in this, 
that the two 
negroes 
should be 
chained to a 
stake and 
burned to 


<leath. The 
next day 
this barbar- 


ous sentence was carried into execution. As the wood 
was piled up around the sufferers a confession, under the 
hope of a reprieve, was obtained, both negroes charging 
the contrivance of the conspiracy upon Hughson, and im- 
plicating various negroes, while Quack gave an account 
of his firing the fort, saying that he had taken a lighted 
stick to the gutter and placed it between the shingles 
and the roof at eight o’clock the evening before the fire, 
which broke out at noon. As a fine harvest of criminals 
were implicated in this testimony at the stake, it was the 
desire of the prosecution to grant a reprieve, as ‘“‘ a means 
of producing great discoveries,” but the people were not 
to be disappoiuled ; the sheriff said it was impracticable 
to attempt to carry the negroes back, so the burning pro- 
ceeded. The accumulation of evidence, such as it was, 
went on ; negro boys and wenches denounced, and then 
contradicted their statements ; but all the persons whom 
they mentioned were arrested, and in a short time the jail 
was crowded with the slaves of the best families im the 
city. 
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1 On the 4th of June there was another trial ; the 
| Hughsons — husband, wife and daughterz~and Peggy 
Kerry, this time for the conspiracy. he Attorney- 
general and Smith again displayed their copious elo- 
| quence ; the prisoners were convicted, and all excepting 
the daughter, who was rescued for further service, were 
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bung on the 12th of June, being the first whites executed. | 
‘Three negroes were burnt the same day ; four others had | 
suffered the same fate on the 9th; three were hanged 
and two burnt on the 16th. On the 19th Governor | 
Clarke issued a proclamation, offering pardon to all not | 
already convicted, arraigned or indicted who, before the | 
ist of July, should make confession of their own part, or | 
point out their accomplices in the conspiracy. More 
arrests and more trials followed in consequence, many 
seeking to protect themselves from the universal spirit of 
denunciation. The Court had full employment. Hugh- 
son’s drinking-house, in the testimony, continues to 
swell in dimensions and importance as the resort of 





former, is immediately confrcnted with this person, and 
recognizes him as a frequenter of Hughson’s house, im- 
plicated in the conspiracy, having seen him in confiden- 
tial communication with the negroes when they were 
talking of burning the town and killing the people, and 
all this in the face of her former explicit statement that 
no white person had to her knowledge been present at 
such conversations except the Hughsons and the unhappy 
Peggy. She also charged Ury with joining with the rest 
in urging her to take an oath, and that on one occasion 
when she had been provoked with the negroes, and 
‘*wished those black toads at the devil,’’ Ury had replied 
to her: ‘‘ Let them be black or what they will, the devil 
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THE REAL 


you I was coming for the dances we agreed to have together.’ 


RIGHT DOWN GOOD 


SORT OF BETROTHED 


(SCARCE). 


, 
Man (engaged and enraged)—‘‘Angelina, how is this? You have filled up your programme, although I told 


Lavy (a popular partner) —‘‘Ah, Edwin, dear, it’s all right; the men tease me so that I always put down 
dummy names to fill my card and show them—it saves so much troubte.” 


great numbers, and the scene 
conspiracy. 
chronicle of the day the introduction of a new element 
into this bubbling witches’ caldron of hell-broth. ‘‘In- 
timation,” says he, ‘‘ having been given for some time 
past, that there had of late been Popish priests lurking 
about the town, diligent inquiry had been made for dis- 
covering them, but without effect ; at length information 
was given that one Ury, alias Jury, who had lately come 
inte this city, and entered into partnership with Camp- 
bell, a schoolmaster, pretending to teach Greek and Latin, 


was suspected to be one, and that he kept a private | 
conventicle. He was taken into enstody this day, and not | 


iving a satisfactory account of himself, was committed | 
' Leisler movement at the start, though » Roman Catholic 


to the city jail. 


* melodramatic orgies of | 
On the 24th, Horsemanden reports in his | 





has nothing to do with them. I can forgive.them their 
sins, and yours, too.” 

Hitherto the excitement had subsisted on the persona! 
fears of danger of having one’s house burnt or one’s throat 
cut by a band of negro desperadoes, the chronic alarm 
of the slaveholder. Now there was added the motive, 
scarcely less vigorous or persistent in those days, of 
dread of the universal hostility of Papal Rome and her 
emissaries. 

New York was easily upset by the No Popery alarm. 
Absurd as it had always been, so far, at least, as any real 
danger to the welfare of the State was concerned, it ap- 
pears never to have been ineffective in the province. 
The reader will remember the strength it gave to the 


: : ° ° we ' law 
Mary Burton, who s‘ill holds her place as chief in- | was one of the rarest persons to be secn among the motley 
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inhabitants of the country. It was still a good popular 
ery, and in the future judicial examinations the question 
of Ury’s participation in the proceedings was now placed 
on the standard list of interrogatives. 

As the month advanced the proclamation began to 
bring forth its fruits. ‘‘ Now,” says our chronicler, 
‘«many negroes began to squeak, in order to lay hold of 
its benefit.” Thirty more arrests were made in conse- 
quence. The crowded jail in the City Hall had now 
about a hundred negro inmates, and more were coming 
in. ‘We could see no likelihood of a stop to impeach- 
ments,” Horsemanden remarks, ‘“‘for it seemed very 
probable that most of the negroes in town were cor- 
rupted.” The season, moreover, was growing warm in 
New York, with the expectation, ‘‘as usual,” of being 
speedily hotter. Jail accommodation was limited ; the 
festering mass of committed negroes in the same building 
with the courts might breed an infection ‘‘that must 
needs have been very offensive to the poor debtors im- 
prisoned in the City Hall,” to say nothing of the noxious 
flavors ascending to the justices above. 

Out of doors, bulky Hughson’s body still hanging on 
the gallows under the fervid sun, ‘‘ dripped and distilled 





very much, as it needs must,” and moreover, was turn- ; 


ing black, while negro Cesar, one of the darkest hue of 
his kind,” gibbeted by his side, was being bleached 
white ; appearances that ‘“‘amused the town, the wits 
saying the two had changed colors. Others took a more 
serious view of the matter. Numbers of amazed persons 
of all ranks, says our faithful chronicler, being drawn for 
several days running to the gibbets, ‘‘many of the specta- 
tors being ready to resolve the phenomena into miracles, 
while others, not so hasty, though surprised at the sights, 
were willing to account for them in a natural way, so 
that they administered matter for much speculation.” 

We may well spare the reader further discussion of 
this subject by the learned judge, but his exulting con- 
clusion is too characteristic of his animus in these pro- 
ceedings to be omitted. Hughson, it seems, on mount- 
ing the cart, had said that he did not doubt but that some 
remarkable sign would happen to show his innocence. 
“Tf,” says Horsemanden, ‘his corpse becoming mon- 
strous in size, and his complexion (for one to use a 
vulgar similitude) as black as the d 1, can be deemed 
remarkable signs or tokens of his innocence ! then some 
may imagine it has happened according to his expecta- 
tion.” 

Something was to be done to meet the emergency. 
The judges again appealed to the gentlemen of the law, 
who promptly agreed to aid in expediting the trials, 
assisting in the prosecutions and taking the negroes’ 
confessions. As much experience had now been had of 
the last, a tabular method was resorted to which secured 
despatch, the negro mind when left to itself being some- 
what rambling and inconsequential. The trials con- 
sequently proceeded with increased vigor. The Spanish 
negroes and various others were sentenced and hung; 
and on the 4th of July, to relieve the prison, some forty 
were recommended by the judges for transportation. 
The plot was now at its height. The households of the 
best families in the city were fully represented in the con- 
spiracy, showing a most extraordinary indifference on the 
part of the masters, or lack of average fidelity of the 
slave. There is scarcely a notable name of the time in 
good society which was not appended in the proceedings 
as owner to some luckless negro commiited on account 
of the conspiracy. There were, amongst others, Mr. 
- ay’s Brush, Mr. Cortlandt’s Tony, Mr. Van Horne’s Kid, 
Mr. Crager’s Hanover, Mr. Keydall’s Jack, Captain Wal- 
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ton’s Fortune, Mr. DePeyster’s Petro, Mr. Benson’s Mars, 
Mr. Bayard’s Pompey, Mr. Duane’s Prince, Mr. Kip’s 
Harry, Mr. Schuyler’s Lewis, Mr. Wynkoop’s London, 
Mr. Codwise’s Cambridge, Mr. Roosevelt’s Quack, and Mr. 
Rutger’s Quash. Judgment was entering the court-room 
itself. At the beginning of July, Chief-justice De Lancey, 
who had been absent from the city, attending the execu- 
tion of a special commission at Providence, returns and 
takes his seat on the bench. One of his first duties is to 
assist at the conviction of his slave Othello, who had been 
denounced as a partner in the conspiracy. Othello, it 
seems, had come home with his master on the eve of the 
expiration of the term of pardon on confession, under the 
proclamation, and at first had denied that he knew any- 
thing of the plot ; but at the ldst moment had confessed 
to having meddled with it about ayear before. On being 
questioned why he had not made this confession at first, 
he answered, with a smile, ‘‘ Why, sir, I was but just then 
come to town.”’ He subsequently pleads guilty before 
the court, his master the Chief-justice presiding, and is 
sentenced to be burnt. An effort is made to save him, 
his master referring the matter to the associate judges, 
who decide that he is not entitled to the benefit of the 
proclamation ; the most that can be done is to change 
the sentence to hanging, and on the 19th, accordingly, 
Othello is hung with five others, Quack being among 
them, whose unfortunate ‘‘ vaporing” on Broadway had 
been one of the first incitements of the panic. 

The negro property interests of the town had now been 
sadly interfered with. What with imprisonment, hang- 
ings, burnings, transportations, and the state of general 
bewilderment attendant upon the affair, there must have 
been a serious decline in the quotations 4t the slave mart, 
and however muddled the brains of the inhabitants might 
have been by their fears, there is always a returning 
sense of sanity in such cases when the argument is carried 
to the pocket. The conspiracy, in fact, spite of the mul- 
tiplication of evidence, was dying out, when the whole 
thing culminated and exploded in the trial and execution 
of the unfortunate schoolmaster, John Ury. He had now 
been nearly a month in prison. We have already stated 
the motive of his arrest, in the No Popery cry, which had 
been engrafted on the negro delusion. A certain import- 
ance and dignity had been given to this in the province 
by a communication received in June by Governor Clarke 
from General Oglethorpe, the Governor of Georgia, who 
was then occupied in carrying on war with the Spaniards 
in Florida. A Spanish soldier had been taken prisoner 
in an engagement near St. Augustine, and been examined 
by the magistrates in Georgia. ‘‘Some intelligence,” 
writes Oglethorpe, ‘I had of a villainous design of a very 
extraordinary nature, and if true, very important, namely, 
that the Spaniards had emissaries to burn all the maga- 
zines and considerable towns in the English North Ame- 
rica, and thereby to prevent the subsisting of the great 
expedition and fleet in the West Indies ; and for this pur- 
pose many priests were employed, who pretended to be 
physicians, dancing-masters and other such kinds of oc- 
cupations, and under that pretense to get admittance and 
confidence in families.” Oglethorpe, a man of vigorous 
understanding, and not easily to be alarmed, added that 
he “could not give much credit to tnese advices,” and 
that his prisoner, on being questioned, ‘‘would not own 
he knew anything of them.” ; 

Vague, however, or improbable as this reported rumor 
was, it was sufficient to kindle a new conflagration in the 
diseased imagination of the people of New York. Per- 
sons answering to the description in Oglethorpe’s letter 
were diligently sought out, and a priest and dancing- 

















master were discovered. Ury, who answered to the 
former character in the popular mind, represented him- 
self as a non-juring clergyman of the Church of England, 
who had been in possession of a small living when he was 
taken in custody in consequence of a book which he had 
printed which was unfairly construed as treasonable ; and 
that by the assistance of an influential friend he had got 
away from the country. His situation then in America 
was the not-infrequent one of an exile turning his educa- 
tion to a means of support in the work of instruction. 
There was certainly nothing criminal in the position, or 
in the somewhat peculiar opinions of the man as a theo- 
logian. From what we learn of him in this respect, he 
might be set down, in the terms of our own day, as an 
anomalous Puseyite or Ritualist. It does not appear that 
he was in any way formally attached to the Church of 
Rome. An able historical writer, a member of that 
Church, after an acute investigation of this subject, says 
that Ury’s “‘whole conduct and language, his religious 
service, all militate against this view ; his diary mentions 
his visit to no place where Catholic clergy were to be 
found, and no Catholic archives furnish tbe slightest clew 
to any such priest, either regular or secular, as having 
come to the country. A law passed against Catholic 
priests was once only enforced, and then to bring to a 
disgraceful death a Protestant clergyman.” * 

By the private journal just alluded to which Ury kept, 
and which was seized upon at his commitment, it appears 
that he had arrived at Philadelphia early in 1739, been 
somewhat of an itinerant in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and had come to an inn at New York, kept by one 
Croker, in November, 1740, and had engaged in teaching 
with Campbell in the following April, in which month he 
had baptized an infant. Two indictments were framed 
against him: one, in which he was charged with com- 
plicity in the conspiracy at Hughson’s ; the other, with 
acting in violation of an old law, passed by the Assembly 
at the instance of the Earl of Bellomont, to drive the 
French missionaries from the Iroquois territory, inflicting 
the penalty of perpetual imprisonment upon any ecclesi- 
astic professing authority from the Pope or See of Rome, 
and celebrating any of the rites or ceremonies of that 
Chureh, who after the Ist of November, 1700, should 
remain.or come into the province. Ury was tried upon 
the first of these indictments before the Supreme Court, 
on the 29th of July. The Chief-Justice De Lancey, and 
his associates, Philipse and Horsemanden, presided. 
Bradley, the Attorney-General, opened the case with an 
address, in which he dwelt upon the letter of Oglethorpe, 
which was produced in evidence, and endeavored at 
length to prejudice the minds of the jury against the 
prisoner by a tirade against what he denounced as the 
murderous, absurd and detestable papal religion. Mary 
Burton, Kane, an accused soldier at the fort, and Sarah 
Ilughson, who after various reprieves had been pardoned 
that morning, were the witnesses for the prosecution, 
testifying to having seen Ury at Hughson’s, with much 
talk of his being present at the swearing of the negroes, 
at christenings and absolutions, all in a ridiculous 
manner. Inreply, Ury contented himself with stating the 
improbability of his acting as pretended, or of remaining 
after he was endangered, and attributed his prosecution 
to the apprehension of his being a Roman priest. 

He called several witnesses. Croker, with whom he 
lodged, who testified to his teaching his son Latin, and 
Colonel Beekman’s daughter to write and cipher ; Webb, 








* A paper on the Negro Plot, by John Gilmary Shea,’read befor 
the New York Historical Society. 
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a carpenter, whose child he had also taught, and who 
had fitted up for him a simple desk and shelf which was 
construed into a Roman altar; Campbell, the school- 
master who, after Hughson’s exit had taken the famous 
house of the conspiracy, and with whom Ury had then 
associated. In this last affair Sarah, the witness against 
him, had been ejected and threatened vengeance. The 
evidence, in fact, against Ury was not worth a moment’s 
consideration ; and the prosecution must have felt its 
weakness, for they sought to reinforce it by additional 
testimony from another schoolmaster, one Hildreth, who 
had some theological talk with the prisoner, and found 
him disapproving a letter of Whitefield in answer to a 
sermon of Wesley on free grace; also thinking that the 
absolution of the Church of Rome was not half so bad as 
that of the Church of England at the visitation of the 
sick, and the like ; while he kept a private meeting and 
made use of the Church form of prayer every Sunday 
evening at Campbell’s house, in his own hired room. 

Norwood, whose children Ury had tanght to read, was 
also called, and testified that ‘‘ he talked in such a manner 
that he suspected him to be a Romish priest,” which, 
with the former, amounted to nothing. What, however, 
was wanting in evidence was made up by prejudice, and 
supplemented by the eloquence of Smith, who summed 
up with such a glowing accusation of the Church of 
Rome, such a picture of ‘‘ that ocean of foreign blood 
with which the scarlet whore hath made herself perpet- 
ually drunk,” such pregnant allusions to the gun- 
powder plot and the Irish massacres, that the jury, after 
being out about a quarter of an hour, found the prisoner 
guilty. A few days after he was sentenced to be hung on 
the 15th of August. On his humble petition the Lieu- 
tenant-governor deferred the execution till the 29th, when 
it was carried into effect. Ury left a farewell speech in 
writing, part of which he delivered at the gallows. It 
breathes the spirit of a truly innocent man, a Christian at 
peace with the world and himself, of a soul superior to 
the world. 

There were one or two fires after that, but no more 
executions. The record of Horsemanden significantly 
closes with an order of the Common Council on the 2d 
of September, awarding the infamous Mary Burton the 
balance of the reward of £100 for her discoveries. The 
‘butcher's bill’’ in this ghastly affair of the ‘“ conspir- 
acy” was four whites executed, eleven negroes burnt, 
eighteen hanged, fifty transported. Some twenty whites 
and 160 blacks had been commitjed and imprisoned. 

In closing the account of this memorable affair, in just- 
ice to the intelligence of the province at that time, it 
should be stated that while judges and jury were carried 
away by a false notion of what was required for the wel- 
fare of the city, and scenes were enacted utterly disgrace- 
ful, and in the judicial murder, especially, of Ury, of the 
deepest criminal dye, there were not wanting persons of 
character—it might be wished their names had been pre- 
served—who protested londly against the reception of 
testimony from such discreditable witnesses as Mary 
Burton, who, in the end, not contented with denouncing 
negroes and supposed Roman Catholics, which, in the 
peculiar state of opinion in the province, she might do 
with impunity, attacked persons of ‘‘ known credit, pre- 
tense and reputation, and of religious principles superior 
to a suspicion of being concerned in such detestable 
practices.” Then, when not only pecuniarily valuable 
negroes, but the lives of their owners were in danger, it 
was felt to be time to cease hanging for the conspiracy. 

‘‘Great industry,” says Governor Clarke, in a commu- 
nication to the Lords of Trade in August, ‘‘ has been used 





to arraign the justice of the proceedings and set up their 
private opinions in superiority to the court and grand 
jury ; declaring, with no small assurance, 
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throughout the town to discredit the witnesses and preju- | must be made for an indefinite amount of loose talk on 
dice the people against them” ; 
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while Horsemanden, in | the subject, a latent spirit of disaffection to authority ex- 
the preface to his work, among other motives, justifies | isting in every community where human beings are held 
his undertaking it by the existence of ‘‘some wanton, in subjection in slavery. 
wrong-headed persons amorgst us, who took the liberty ! 


It is quite possible that schemes of robbery and con‘la- 
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gration and conspiracy haunted the minds of the negroes 
that there was no 


and that there was more or less corruption of character 
in many of them, incident to their situation, giving somo 
color to the boggling and disjointed mutual accusations 

confessions; but the whole evidence was based « 
testimony unworthy of belief, or was trivial mat 
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“* WOMAN, TEAR OFF THIS MUMMERY THAT YOU HAVE WRECKED MY LIFE WITH!’ HE SEIZED THE VAIL IN A FRENZY AND 
TORE IT FROM THE SLIGHT FASTENINGS THAT BOUND IT TO HER GOLDEN HAIR.” 


hearsay and inconsequential conversation. At most it 
was unacted treason ; and if men were generally to be ex- 
ecuted for that, the gallows would find daily victims in 
the best communities on earth. 








THROUGH FIRE. 


THe glamour of Spring is over the earth; a tender 
haze, like a bridal vail, lingers over the distant hills—at 
least that is the comparison that Norman Keith makes, as 
he stands at the cottage window and looks out on the 
fresh, green lawn, with its rustic seats and rustic flower- 
stands heaped with scarlet verbena and fragrant blue heli- 
otrope, gorgeous lanterns and dripping smilax, and the 
distance vailed in purple mist, 

Vol. XVII., No. 3—23., 





It is only five minutes since some one left him—some 
one who was draped in white satin, with lace like a hoar- 
frost—so no wonder. 

He is waiting for his bride to change her dress, and he 
has a singular feeling as he stands there that the whole is 
a dream—that Theo, in a ghostly sweep of white satin, 
looking like some stately lily, has floated away like the 
baseless fabric of a vision. 

This feeling of the unreality of things comes in at every 
momentous event of our lives. 

How lovely she was, this young girl who haa given her- 
self to him this morning, like one of Fra Angelica’s 
angels, such as he had seen in Florence on a dead-gold 
background, with luminous blue eyes full of heavenly 
tenderness, and wind-blown golden hair drifting back 
from a pure white brow—so pure, so virginal, that the 
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life-pages of his own life seemed blotted and soiled by 
comparison. 

“Will she care about leaving this place, I wonder ?” 
he said, as he looked about the pretty little garden, 
where the Parma violets were blooming in fragrant blue 
clusters, and wreaths of pipk flowering almonds drifted 
in the soft breeze. ‘She has been here only a little 
while, after all, and her mother’s death must make the 
place sad ; and it is only a rented house. How odd that 
I have never heard her speak of any other home! My 
darling, she shall realize her ideal now, if I can possibly 
compass it.” 

A couple of servants lingered on the lawn ; a family of 
sparrows were quarreling sharply under the window, with 
voices that suggested scissors-grinding. 

** Ah, here comes Louison, with a message, perhaps !” 

Louison is a little French girl, with rather a sly, dark 
eye, and white satin ribbons fluttering in her blue-black 
hair. 

“A letter for Mr. Keith. And here is something that 
must have dropped in the dining-room.” 

Norman was rather glad of the letter to while the time 


away. He took, also, a crumpled note from the girl’s 
hand mechanically. 

The letter was not in a familiar hand. He opened it 
carelessly, and read this: o 


“Not believing that any man will walk willingly into a trap, I 
write to save you, if possible, from a marriage which is no mar- 
riage. Ihave not believed—I was unwilling to believe till the last 
moment—that my wife contemplated such a crime, that her blind 
passion for you would lead her to such daring lengths. We are 
separated, it is true—we hate each other cordially, it is true— 
but I have not left her free to follow her own sweet will. There 
is no divorce, and she is as much mine as when we stood up 
together and were made one by the priest in the little church 
at Hampden three years ago. I inclose papers which prove 
my words; and as for you, my fine gentleman, the best thing you 
ean do is to take yourself out of the way as soon as possible, or I 
will have her arrested for bigamy. Oh, it was a fine plan to go off 
to Europe for the huneymoon! I flatter myself that I have turned 
that honey to gall. She’s had one, anyway, and that’s enough for 
a@ reasonable woman. I give you credit for ignorance in the 
matter, but advise you, another time, to examine a woman's 
antecedents. As for her, if there’s any new way to torture her, 
I'll find it out. RoBERT SHELDON.” 


Two or three papers dropped from Norman's nerveless 
hands as he read. 

He still stood before the window, and he stared before 
him a moment, reading over again, but with vague, un- 
seeing eyes, the sweet Idyl of Spring. : 

The pale-pink almond wreaths swayed before him ; the 
clumps of Parma violets sent up soft incense. There 
were daisy stars in the grass, where the sparrows still 
carried on their family quarrel. And yet—and yet a 
ehasm had opened suddenly before him, beyond whose 
unutterable blackness and misery he could not pass ! 


Theo lost! Theo a false and perjured creature! Ah, 
he could not take in the miserable story ! 
He read the letter again in a sort of blind haste. He 


examined the papers, and then at last picked up the little 
erumpled note that Louison had given him. Ah, there 
was confirmation here ! 

Then the blood boiled up into his face, and seemed to 
surge over his eyes and cloud his vision. His hands, 
elutching that bit of crumpled paper, grew cold as ice, 
and shook convulsively. 

Still, he managed to read, written in the same hand as 
the rest, but torn : 

" no doubt yeu think all securely arranged, but, my ines- 
timable Theo, Iam to the fore yet. You would enjoy seeing the 
daisies bloom over me—wouldn’t you ?—excessively. But, alas! 








Fate has gifted me with an excellent physique. I am good for 
twenty years yet, my love, much as the chain may gall. I’mina 
streak of luck now, and you may expect me back any day to shara 
my fortune with my duck, so get rid of the new love as soon as 
possible, for I swear——” 


This note ‘bore date ten days back—only ten days! 
And yet, knowing all this, the woman had cruelly gone 
on with her evil work of deception! Theo, his pure 
white lily! Oh, Heaven ! 

He stood no longer staring senselessly out of the 
window ; he turned, and went with hurried strides up 
the stairs. 

He knew which door to open, and he waited for no 
ceremony of knocking. 

His eyes were blazing ; his head was in a tumult that 
gave no room for thought. Passion had mastered him 
for the time. 

He threw open the door so suddenly that the slender 
young woman who before the mirror stood unfastening 
her vail faced him in alarm. 

She was still in her bridal-dress ; her face still wore the 
faint flush ef happiness ; her eyes—those clear blue eyes, 
like lamps of truth—still sparkled with a sweet content ; 
her fair, round arms were bare; her soft, white throat 
circled with pearls; her hair half-fallen in splendid 
golden curls. 

Norman Keith looked at her—or, rather, glared at her 
—this sweet and gracious woman whom he had fondly 
dreamed was his wife ; and she was nothing to him ; she 
never had been anything—she never could be anything ! 

** You think Iam too long,” she said, smiling ; “ but 
Louison is gore, and I cannot——” Then, seeing the 
savage look on his face, she cried out: ‘‘Oh, what is it, 
Norman? What has happened ?” 

‘Oh, no news for you!” he exclaimed, with a sort of 
white heat of passion that made him almost calm. “A 
mere bagatelle in the life of such a woman as you are! I 
have had a letter from Robert Sheldon—your husband !”” 

Theo’s face blanched, and she faltered : 

**Oh, impossible !” 

Norman strode up to her with clinched fists. 

**Men have murdered women for less than this,” he 
cried. ‘‘ You have dared to play with my heart, to amuse 
yourself with my love—for God knows I have loved you, 
though I scorn myself for it now! I am ashamed 
through all my being to have loved so light a thing. 
Woman, tear off this mummery that you have wrecked 
my life with !” 

And he actually seized the vail in a frenzy and tore it 
from the slight fastenings that bound it to her golden 
hair, and casting it on the floor, stamped on it in his 
wrath. 

Theo did not cower under his words. She had a 
stunned expression, a dire bewilderment in her lovely 
blue eyes. 

“You are insulting me,” she said, calmly. 

“Insult !” he cried, angrily. ‘‘You—you deny no- 
thing! Tell me, were you not married to that man ?” 

“‘T was,” Theo answered, quietly ; ‘‘ but I——” 

‘“*Enough—more than enough !” he exclaimed. ‘And 
you talk of insult—you, who have lived a lie, who have 
led me into this foul plot! Oh, I will not kill you! You 
can live your poor, miserable life in safety from me, in 
such peace as your conscience—if you have any con- 
science—will allow. I am going—TI shall not cross your 
path again. Would to Heaven that I may forget that you 
have ever crossed mine! There are the precious docu- 


ments I have received. You see, I have had proof— 
ample proof—before condemning you !” 
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And he flung the papers at her’feet, and walked out of 
the room with no further word. 

Theo sat as if stunned for a while, ghastly white and 
shivering, then she stooped and picked them up. 

She heard the door slam below ; she knew one had 
gone out to come in no more for ever, but she made no 
sign. 

Such a saintly face! No one could associate that face 
with sin or shame ; but there were signs of sorrow there— 
faint lines that told a history. 

Louison came in with curious eyes. The servants were 
chattering already about the bridegroom going alone. 

She found the bride staring with wild eyes at papers in 
her hand. She looked up as Louison entered. 

‘¢ Mr. Keith had bad news,” she said, ‘‘and was forced 
to go away alone.” 

Louison shrugged her shoulders imperceptibly, and 
almost smiled, but her mistress did not see her. 

‘** Take this off,”’ she said, faintly, touching the billowy 
satin of her dress. 

When the maid had deftly accomplished this, she slid 
from her hands, in a dead faint, to the floor. 

Norman Keith, hurrying as if some avenging fiend were 
after him—hurrying on with aimless feet, suddenly re- 
membered that there were two places taken for the 
steamer the next day, and thought, with a sickening 
pang, of the bright journey that had been mapped out for 
those two. 

Where were they now, the joyous young couple who 
were to go together to the places famed in song and 
story, with the glamour of young love over all to make 
the skies brighter, to lend a glory to every landscape ? 

He seemed to stand apart from himself and consider, 
in a sort of pity, this man from whose lips the cup had 
been dashed so suddenly, whose dreams were dead, whose 
delusions had vanished, whose hopes had fled. 

But why might he not take the place prepared for that 
other whose ghost he was? He could not go on with the 
dull routine of life just at once. 

After an earthquake has torn its desolating pathway 
over life’s fairest gardens, things cannot go on till one 
builds up a little, smooths over, plants new flowers to 
cover the ragged chasm. 

Poor Norman! He felt a thrill of relief when the 
steamer, plowing its way through the phosphorescent 
blue, made a shining path away from her—away from his 
broken ideal. Yet even there he was haunted by her face 
—that fair and gracious face which wore so well the sem- 
blance of truth. 

He had always pictured her beside him ; and so she 
took her place there, a shadow only—but, oh! such a 
vivid and beautiful presence ! 

Once more on land, the demon of unrest pursued him 
and seemed to hurry him from place to place. He looked 
on everything with eyes that saw not, with a preoccupied 
mind ; yet the slow days wore away, somehow, and six 
months had crept on their lagging way, when he stood 
one evening in the saloon at Baden, and looked on rather 
listlessly at the flushed and eager faces assembled there. 
How strange, he thought, that any one could be so eager 
about winning money ! 

At last he began to follow, with some interest, the 
movements of various parties, and to feel a sensation of 
triumph or of disappointment at their winning or losing. 

There was one man who looked eager enough to have 
staked his soul, if souls had any marketable value in such 
a place. He had a thin, sallow face, and eyes that glowed 
like two lamps. He lost everything at last, and rose with 
® muttered curse and went out. 








Norman remained only a few minutes after that ; the 
place seemed close and the air freighted too heavily with 
hopes and fears, He strayed out under the flickering 
shadow of the lindens, where a tide of pallid moonlight 
flooded the walk. Ah ! if she were near him how glorious 
such a night would be! but now, through her, his life 
had become accurst—— 

Hark ! a pistol-shot and a groan. Whereis it? A fly- 
ing form goes by him, and then another groan guides him 
to the place. Some one lies there prone upon the ground, 
but he is able to speak. 

‘** Carry me to the Hotel Mirabeau,” he says, and then 
faints away. 

Norman is inclined to leave the man to the crowd who 
quickly throng about him, but as the moonlight falls on 
the now ghastly face he recognizes the desperate player 
of the saile. Those fiery eyes are closed, and the nervous, 
working mouth is still, but he knows him. He will not 
leave a countryman alone, so he follows him to the room 
where he is carried, and volanteers to stay with him all 
night. No other friend offers, and the doctor, after prob- 
ing for the ball, is glad to accept Norman’s offer. 

‘*He will die,” he said ; “‘ there is not the shadow of a 
hope, and it is merciful to stay and hear any last’ words 
that he may be able to speak.” 

So Norman found himself installed in the novel posi- 
tion of nurse to a sick man whom he had only met for 
the first time a couple of hours before. He was sur- 
prised to find, also, that the incident had taken his 
thoughts from himself for a few moments. He began to 
consider whether he had not better turn philanthropist, 
and ease his sorrow in caring for others. He began to 
feel, too, a sort of envy for the man who was so soon to 
lay down the burden of life. If one might judge from 
the lines on his face, his path had not always been 
through roses. 

The patient stirred as Norman was thinking this, and 
opened his eyes with a wild look, which grew still more 
frenzied as he stared at the stranger by the bedside 

‘* Who the devil is this ?” 

‘*A friend,” answered Norman, laconically. 

The man still stared, but some sort of intelligence came 
into his eyes. 

‘**T recollect that villain Gaspard, that cheat, that——” 

And a tide of profanity followed, to which Norman 


! listened in silence. 
~ “* He has done for me—I'm gfraid he’s done for me !” 
, continued the man, in an exhausted voice, after his tirade. 


‘* How did I get here ?” 
Norman explained. 
‘*So I’m doomed. Deuced hard lines! I say,” he mut- 

tered, ‘if I die, don’t let Gaspard get off. . Swear—bah ! 

what do you care ?” 

‘Have you any wishes, any messages to friends or rela- 
tives ?”’ asked Norman ; ‘‘if so, I am here to take charge 
ofsthem.” 

he man’s eyes seemed to grow dim. 

‘Friends, no ; I have been a devil-may-care fellow. I 
went to the bad young, and staid there. But let me see. 
Thave a wife ; or, rather, I had that luxury once. She will 
be surprised, agreeably. I think she’d give a reward to 
any one who brought her news of her release. And I, 
who would have staked my soul that I had twenty good 
years ie 

“Do you wish to send any message to this wife ?” 
Norman asked, rather wearily. 

‘* T’m sure to die ?” 

‘Well, while there’s ——” 

‘Oh, bosh! Don’t cant to me. 
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life-pages of his own life seemed blotted and soiled by 
comparison. 

‘Will she care about leaving this place, I wonder ?” 
he said, as he looked about the pretty little garden, 
where the Parma violets were blooming in fragrant blue 
clusters, and wreaths of pipk flowering almonds drifted 
in the soft breeze. ‘She has been here only a little 
while, after all, and her mother’s death must make the 
place sad ; and it is only a rented house. How odd that 
Ihave never heard her speak of any other home! My 
darling, she shall realize her ideal now, if I can possibly 
compass it.” 

A couple of servants lingered on the lawn ; a family of 
sparrows were quarreling sharply under the window, with 
voices that suggested scissors-grinding. 

** Ah, here comes Louison, with a message, perhaps !” 

Louison is a little French girl, with rather a sly, dark 
eye, and white satin ribbons fluttering in her blue-black 
hair. 

*“‘ A letter for Mr. Keith. And here is something that 
must have dropped in the dining-room.” 

Norman was rather glad of the letter to while the time 
away. He took, also, a crumpled note from the girl’s 
hand mechanically. 

The letter was not in a familiar hand. 
carelessly, and read this: ~ 


He opened it 


“Not believing that any man will walk willingly into a trap, I 
write to save you, if possible, from a marriage which is no mar- 
riage. I have not believed—I was unwilling to believe till the last 
moment—that my wife contemplated such a crime, that her blind 
passion for you would lead her to such daring lengths. We are 
separated, it is true—we hate each other cordially, it is true— 
but I have not left her free to follow her own sweet will. There 
is no divorcee, and she is as much mine as when we stood up 
together and were made one by the priest in the little church 
at Hampden three years ago. I inclose papers which prove 
my words; and as for you, my fine gentleman, the best thing you 
ean do is to take yourself out of the way as soon as possible, or I 
will have her arrested for bigamy. Oh, it was a fine plan to go off 
to Europe for the honeymoon! I flatter myself that I have turned 
that honey to gall. She’s had one, anyway, and that’s enough for 
a reasonable woman. I give you credit for ignorance in the 
matter, but advise you, another time, to examine a woman's 
antecedents, As for her, if there’s any new way to torture her, 
I'll find it out. RoBERT SHELDON.” 


Two or three papers dropped from Norman’s nerveless 
hands as he read. 

He still stood before the window, and he stared before 
him a moment, reading over again, but with vague, un- 
seeing eyes, the sweet Idyl of Spring. ; 

The pale-pink almond wreaths swayed before him ; the 
clumps of Parma violets sent up soft incense. There 
were daisy stars in the grass, where the sparrows still 
carried on their family quarrel. And yet—and yet a 
ehasm had opened suddenly before him, beyond whose 
unutterable blackness and misery he could not pass ! 

Theo lost! Theo a false and perjured creature! Ah, 
he could not take in the miserable story ! 

He read the letter again in a sort of blind haste. He 
examined the papers, and then at last picked up the little 
erumpled note that Louison had given him. Ah, there 
was confirmation here ! 

Then the blood boiled up into his face, and seemed to 
surge over his eyes and cloud his vision. His hands, 
clutching that bit of crumpled paper, grew cold as ice, 
and shook convulsively. 

Still, he managed to read, written in the same hand as 
the rest, but torn : 

bs: no doubt yeu think all securely arranged, but, my ines- 
timable Theo, Iam to the fore yet. You would enjoy seeing the 
daisies bloom over me—wouldn’t you ?—excessively. But, alas! 








Fate has gifted me with an excellent physique. I am good for 
twenty years yet, my love, much as the chain may gall. [’mina 
streak of luck now, and you may expect me back any day to shara 
my fortune with my duck, so get rid of the new love as soon as 
possible, for I swear——” 


This note bore date ten days back—only ten days! 
And yet, knowing all this, the woman had cruelly gone 
on with her evil work of deception! Theo, his pure 
white lily! Oh, Heaven! 

He stood no longer staring senselessly out of the 
window ; he turned, and went with hurried strides up 
the stairs. 

He knew which door to open, and he waited for no 
ceremony of knocking. 

His eyes were blazing ; his head was in a tumult that 
gave no room for thought. Passion had mastered him 
for the time. 

He threw open the door so suddenly that the slender 
young woman who before the mirror stood unfastening 
her vail faced him in alarm. 

She was still in her bridal-dress ; her face still wore the 
faint flush ef happiness ; her eyes—those clear blue eyes, 
like lamps of truth—still sparkled with a sweet content ; 
her fair, round arms were bare; her soft, white throat 
circled with pearls; her hair half-fallen in splendid 
golden curls. 

Norman Keith looked at her—or, rather, glared at her 

-this sweet and gracious woman whom he had fondly 
dreamed was his wife ; and she was nothing to him ; she 
never had been anything—she never could be anything ! 

**You think Iam too long,” she said, smiling ; ‘‘ but 
Louison is gore, and I cannot——” Then, seeing the 
savage look on his face, she cried out: ‘‘Oh, what is it, 
Norman? What has happened ?” 

“‘Oh, no news for you!” he exclaimed, with a sort of 
white heat of passion that made him almost calm, “A 
mere bagatelle in the life of such a woman as you are! I 
have had a letter from Robert Sheldon—your husband !” 

Theo’s face blanched, and she faltered: 

‘*Oh, impossible !” 

Norman strode up to her with clinched fists. 

**Men have murdered women for less than this,” he 
cried. ‘‘ You have dared to play with my heart, to amuse 
yourself with my love—for God knows I have loved you, 
though I scorn myself for it now! I am ashamed 
through all my being to have loved so light a thing. 
Woman, tear off this mummery that you have wrecked 
my life with !” 

And he actually seized the vail in a frenzy and tore it 
from the slight fastenings that bound it to her golden 
hair, and casting it on the floor, stamped on it in his 
wrath. 

Theo did not cower under his words. She had a 
stunned expression, a dire bewilderment in her lovely 
blue eyes. 

**You are insulting me,” she said, calmly. 

“Insult !” he cried, angrily. ‘‘You—you deny no- 
thing! Tell me, were you not married to that man ?” 

“‘T was,” Theo answered, quietly ; ‘‘ but I——” 

‘**Enough—more than enough !” he exclaimed. ‘And 
you talk of insult—you, who have lived a lie, who have 
led me into this foul plot! Oh, I will not kill you! You 
can live your poor, miserable life in safety from me, in 
such peace as your conscience—if you have any con- 
science—will allow. Iam going—TI shall not cross your 
path again. Would to Heaven that I may forget that you 
have ever crossed mine! There are the precious docu- 
ments I have received. You see, I have had proof— 
ample proof—before condemning you !” 
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it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. I—-I wish she 
was here ; brute as I’ve been, 
she’d pray for me. I don’t 
know how to pray for myself, 
or to repent. God, I never 
repented anything in my life, 
unless this is repentance. I’m 
sorry for Theo ; you'll never 
find her, though; I’ve lost 
sight of her. Put my death 
in the paper. My God, my 
death! Am TI really going to 
take a leap in the dark, a leap 


There was a rattle in the 
man’s throat, and then an 
ominous clutch of the clothes, 
and silence—dead silence—in 
the room. He had taken that 
terrible leap in the dark ; 
there had been no heavenly 
ray to illuminate that dread- 
ful abyss, no Father’s hand to 
truth. .But never mind ; say nothing ; I feel death here | lead him safely through the untraveled gloom. 

—a cold grip, I tell you, like the hand of a corpse op my Six months have passed since that terrible death-bed— 
heart ; sol’m going. Well, it’s odd; I’ve seen many a | six months in which Norman Keith has sought for his 
one drop off without even winking, but when it comes | lost bride in vain. It is Spring once more, and the won- 
home, ah! when it comes home! I believe if I could | derful miracle of Nature has repeated itself. Norman has 
feel a twinge, it would be about her. She’s a good | stood again in the cottage garden where the pink almond- 
woman, and I was a devil to her. Oh, she was too | wreaths are swaying, and the violets making blue the 
saintly for my style, you know. We were separated, | fragrant nooks. 

and [ played the devil of a trick on her. It don’t The house is shut, and no one knows where Theo has 
seem so funny now. Why, I got a fellow to write an | gone. The world is wide, who knows that he shall ever 
account of my death, very circumstantial, and she be- | find her? Yet he dedicates himself to this search -like 
lieved it; then, in course of time, she was going to|a knight of old; he sets himself apart for this holy 
marry some one else—a regular swell. I heard all about | work. She is his now, wherever she may be. He sees 
it from a girl who was with her. I just waited till the | her always in the creamy-white satin and delicate lace, 
wedding was over and came down like a thousand of | always with that pure look in her heavenly eyes. Beast 
bricks ; made him believe she had lied like Jezebel ; that | that he had been to mistrust her! He did not spare 
was my revenge on her. Oh! he went off like a whipped | himself in his thoughts. 

cur, and she—well, I never troubled myself about her | He suddenly remembered that her father’s grave was 
since. But now—it isn’t pleasant to think about it now. | in the little churchyard. Surely she sometimes visited 
Poor Theo ! how pretty she was when she stood up with | that, or had some one who cared for it. He started off 
me, but I knew then she hated me. Ihad a plant on the | in a hopeful mood, for this clew was more than he had 
old man, could have sent him to prison, and the girl | ever had before. 

would have given her life to 
her father. Well, well! if I 
could live, I do believe I'd 
make it up to her. I'd like to 
try, if I had_ only another 
chance——” ; 

Norman, who had listened 
with a blanching face to this 
recital, asked, with a choking 
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voice : 
‘Then you are Robert Shel- 
don ?” 


The man turned his eyes 
feebly. His mind was not acute 
enough to show any surprise, 
but he faintly answered, “‘ Yes.” 

Norman did not answer. He 
was not surprised. He sat 
looking dumbly at the man 
who had worked his woe. 

“You can tell her that she 
is free,” said the other, faintly ; 
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THE GAME OF LACROSSE, 


The gray-headed old sexton sang softly as he dug 
among the daisies for a new grave, as if his work were 
a joyful one. 

‘* My friend,” said Norman, approaching him, “ I be- 
lieve I have forgotten where the grave of 
one John Cottrel is. He had a daughter 
who a . 

** Ah, lack-a-day! so he had,” said the 
sexton, with a sad smile; ‘‘such flowers 
as she be a-sendin’, and a fiver once in a 
while to me. ‘See that his grave’s kep’ 
green,’ she sez. Lor’, this is it, you see, 
and you'll allow it’s green. That there 
rose-tree she sot out herself only a month 
ago.” 

There was something in the man’s look 
and words that sent a thrill of pain shiver- 
ing through every fibre of his being. 
What! what was this new grave the man 
was digging side by side with the green 
one, in whose verdure he took so much 
pride? Norman tried to ask a question, 
but his lips were dry and his tongue stiff. 
He just pointed to the sexton’s work ina 
speechless way. 

‘*Ah, yes, lack-a-day !” said the man, 
‘it’s for her. She’s a-lyin’ in the vestry 
there in her wedding-dress, the bride of 
death, poor thing !—the bride of death! 
She threw her life away nussin’ other 
people, and now she’s in glory ; may the 
heavens be her bed ! See her? Well, now, 
if you was a relation ; contrary, no !” 

“T’m her husband !” gasped Norman. 











The sexton had heard that her husband was “a bad 
lot,” but he could not refuse. 

Once more, then, Norman looked upon his love—his 
wife ! Oh, how cruel that he had come too late! There, 
in the dress in which he had parted from her she lay, only 
with a serenity beyond earth’s on her marble brow. That 
vail that he had torn and trampled upon in his wrath was 
gone, but the orange-flowers were in the golden hair. 
About the mouth a smile ineffable lingered and the white 
hands were folded in unutterable peace. 

‘*Oh, my darling !” he sobbed, ‘‘ I thought I was bring- 
ing you happiness, but God has been before me, and I 
know it is well.” 


THE HISTORY OF GAMES. 


BEFORE examining some groups of the higher order of 
games, with the view of tracing their course in the world, 
it will be well to test by a few examples the principles on 
which we may reason as to their origin and their migra- 
tions. 

An intelligent traveler among the Kalmucks, noticing 
that they play a kind of chess resembling ours, would 
not for a moment entertain the idea of such an invention 
having been made more than once, but would feel satis- 
fied that we and they and all chess-players must have had 
the game from one original source. In this example lies 
the gist of the ethnological argument from artificial 
games, that when any such appears in two districts it 
must have traveled from one to the other, or to both from 
a common centre. Of course this argument does not 
apply to all games. Some are so simple and natural that, 
for all we can tell, they may often have sprung up of 
themselves, such as tossing a ball or wrestling ; while 
children everywhere imitate in play the serious work of 
grown-up life, from spearing an enemy down to molding 
an earthen pot. 

The distinctly artificial sports we are concerned with 
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here are marked by some peculiar trick or combination 
not so likely to have been hit upon twice. Not only 
complex games like chess and tennis, but even many 
childish sports, seem well-defined formations, of which 
the spread may be traced on the map much as the botan- 
ist traces his plants from their geographical centres. It 
may give us confidence in this way of looking at the sub- 
ject if we put the opposite view to the test of history and 
geography to see where it fails. ' 

Travelers, observing the likeness of children’s games in 
Europe and Asia, have sometimes explained it on this 
wise ; that the human mind being alike everywhere, the 
same games are naturally found in different lands ; chil- 
dren taking to hockey, tops, stilts, kites, and so on, each 
at its proper season. But if so, why is it that in outlying 
barbarous countries one scarcely finds a game without 
finding also that there is a civilized nation within reach 
from whom it may have been learnt ? And what is more, 
how is it that the European children knew nothing, till a 
few centuries ago, of their now most popular sports ? For 
instance, they had no battledore-and-shuttlecock and 
never flew kites till these games came across from Asia, 
when they took reot at once and became naturalized over 
Europe. 

The origin of kite-flying seems to lie somewhere in 
Southeast Asia, where it is a sport even of grown-up men, 
who fight their kites by making them cut one another's 
strings, and fly birds and monsters of the most fantastic 
shapes and colors, especially in China, where old gentle- 
men may be seen taking their evening stroll, kite-string 
in hand, as though they were leading pet dogs. The Eng- 
lish boy’s kite appears thus an instance, not of spon- 
taneous play-instinct, but of the migration of an artificial 
game from a distant centre. Nor is this all it proves in 
the history of civilization. Within a century, Europeans 
becoming acquainted with the South Sea Islanders, 
found them down to New Zealand adepts at flying kites, 
which they made of leaves or bark-cloth, and called 
manu, or “ bird,” flying them in solemn form with accom- 
paniment of traditional chants. It looks as though the 
toy reached Polynesia through the Malay region, thus 
belonging to that drift of Asiatic culture which is evident 
in many other points of South Sea Island life. 

The geography of another of our childish diversions 
may be noticed as matching with this. Mr. Wallace re- 
lates that being one wet day in a Dayak house in Borneo, 
he thought to amuse the lads by taking a piece of string 
to show them cat’s-cradle, but to his surprise he found 
that they knew more about it than he did, going off into 
figures that quite puzzled him. Other Polynesians are 
skilled in this nursery art, especially the Maoris of New 
Zealand, who call it maui from the name of their national 
hero, by whom, according to their tradition, it was in- 
vented ; its various patterns represent canoes, houses, 
people, and even episodes in Maui's life, such as his fish- 
ing up New Zealand from the bottom of the sea. In fact, 
they have their pictorial history in cat's-cradle, and what- 
ever their traditions may be worth, they stand good to 
show that the game was of the time of their forefathers, 
not lately picked up from the Europeans. 

Tn the Sandwich Islands and New Zealand it is on 
record that the natives were found playing a kind of 
draughts which was not the European game, and which 
can scarcely be accounted for but as another result to the 
drift of Asiatic civilization down into the Pacific. 

Once started, a game may last on almost indefinitely. 
Among the children’s sports of the present day are some 
which may be traced back toward the limits of historical 
antiquity, and, for all we know, may have been old then, 








Among the pictures of ancient Egyptian games in the 
tombs of Beni Hassan, one shows a player with his head 
down so that he cannot see what the others are doing 
with their clinched fists above his back. Here is ob- 
viously the game called in English hot-cockles, in French 
main-chaude, and better described by its mediw#val name 
of qui fery? or “who struck ?”’—the blind man having 
to guess by whom he was hit, or with which hand. It 
was the Greek kollabismos, or buffet-game, and carries 
with it a tragical association in those passages in the Gos- 
pels which show it turned to mockery by the Roman 
soldiers: ‘‘And when they had blindfolded him... 
they buffeted him . . . saying, Prophesy unto us, Christ, 
Who is he that smote thee ?” (Luke xxii. 64 ; Matt. xxvi, 
67 ; Mark xiv. 65.) 

Another of the Egyptian pictures plainly represents the 
game we know by its Italian name of morra, the Latin 
micatio, or flashing of the fingers, which has thus lasted 
on in the Mediterranean districts over 3,000 years, handed 
down through a hundred successive generations who did 
not improve it, for from the first it was perfect in its fit- 
ting into one little niche in human nature. It is the 
game of guessing addition, the players both at once 
throwing out fingers and in the same moment shouting 
their guesses at the total. 

Morra is the pastime of the drinking-shop in China as 
in Italy, and may, perhaps, be reckoned among the items 
of culture which the Chinese have borrowed from the 
Western barbarians. Though so ancient, morra has in it 
no touch of prehistoric rudeness, but must owe its origin 
to a period when arithmetic had risen quite above the 
savage level. The same is true of the other old arithme- 
tical game, odd-and-even, which the poet couples with 
riding on a stick as the most childish of diversions, ‘ Lu- 
dere par impar, equitare in arundine longi.” But the 
child playing it must be of a civilized nation, not of a low 
barbaric tribe, where no one would think of classing 
numbers into the odd-and-even series, so that Europeans 
have even had to furnish their languages with words for 
these ideas. I asked myself the question whether the 
ancient Aryans distinguished odd and even, and curiously 
enough found that an answer had been preserved by the 
unbroken tradition not of Greek arithmeticians, but of 
boys at play. Ascholiast on the Ploutos of Aristophanes, 
where the game is mentioned, happens to remark that it 
was also known as zygaé dzyga, ‘‘ yokes or not-yokes.” Now 
this matches so closely in form and sense with the San- 
skrit terms for even and odd numbers, yuj and ayuj, as to 
be fair evidence that both Hindoos and Greeks inherited 
arithmetical ideas and words familiar to their Aryan 
ancestors. 

Following up the clews that join the play-life of the 


ancient and modern worlds, let us now look at the ball- - 


play, which has always held its place among sports. Be- 
yond mere tossing and catching, the simplest kind of 
ball-play is where a ring of players send the ball from 
hand to hand. This gentle pastime has its well-marked 
place in history. Thus the ancient Greeks, whose secret 
of life was to do even trivial things with artistic perfec- 
tion, delighted in the game of Nausikaa, and on their 
vases is painted many a scene where ball-play, dance and 
song unite in one graceful sport. 

The ball-dance is now scarcely to be found but as an 
out-of-the-way relic of old custom ; yet it has left curious 
traces in European languages, where the dail (Low Latin 
balle) has given its name to the dance it went with (Italian 
ballare, ballo, French bal, English ball), and even to the 
song that accompanied the dance (Italian bailata, French 
ballade, English ballad). The passion of ball-play begins 
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not with this friendly, graceful delivery of the ball into 
the next hand, but when two hostile players or parties 
are striving each to take or send it away from the other. 
Thus, on the one hand, there comes into existence the 
group of games represented by the Greek harpaston, or 
seizing-game, where the two sides struggled to carry off 
the ball. In Brittany this has been played till modern 
times with the hay-stuffed sow/e or sun-ball, as big as a 
football, fought for by two communes, each striving to 
carry it home over their own border. 

Emile Souvestre, in his Derniers Bretons, has told the 
last story of this fierce game in the Ponthivy district— 
how the man who had had his father killed and his own 
eye knocked out by Frangois, surnamed Le Souleur, lay 
in wait for that redoubted champion, and got him down, 
soule and all, half way across the boundary stream. The 
murderous soule-play had to be put down by authority, 
as it had been years before in Scotland, where it had 
given rise to the suggestive proverb, ‘‘ All is fair at the 
ball of Scone.” The other class of hostile ball-games 
differs from this in the ball having not to be brought to 
one’s own home, but sent to the goal of the other side. 
In the Greek epikoinos, or common ball, the ball was put 
on the middle line, and each party tried to seize it and 
throw it over the adversary’s goal-line. This game also 
lasted on into modern Europe, and our proper English 
name for it is hurling, while football also is a variety of it, 
the great Roman blown leather ball (/ollis) being used 
instead of the small hand-ball, and kicked instead of 
thrown. Now as hurling was an ordinary classical game, 
the ancients need only have taken a stick to drive the ball 
instead of using hands or feet, and would thus have ar- 
rived at hockey. But Corydon never seems to have 
thought of borrowing Phillis’s crook for the purpose it 
would have so exactly suited. No mention of games like 
hockey appears in the ancient world, and the course of 
invention which brought them into the modern world is 
at once unexpected and instructive. 

The game known to us as‘ polo has been traced by Sir 
W. Ouseley, in Persia, far back in the Sassanian dynasty, 
and was at any rate in vogue there before the eighth 
century. It was played with the long-handled mallet 
ealled chugan, which Persian word came to signify also 
the game played with it. This is the instrument referred 
to in the ‘‘Thousand and One Nights,” and among 
various earlier passages where it occurs is the legend told 
by the Persian historian of Darius insulting Alexander by 
sending him a ball and mallet (qué ve chugdn) as a hint 
that he was a boy, more fit to play polo than to go to war. 
When this tale finds its way to Scotland, in the romance 
of King Alisaunde, these unknown instruments are re- 
placed by a whipping-top, and Shakespeare has the story 
in the English guise of a newer period in the scene in 
“Henry V.”: ‘“‘ What treasure, uncle ?” ‘‘Tennis-balls, 
my liege.” 

By the ninth century the game of chugdn had estab- 
tished itself in the Eastern Empire, where its name ap- 
pears in the barbarous Greek form tzykanizein. In the 

syzantine descriptions, however, we find not the original 
mallet, but a long staff ending in a broad bend filled in 
with a network of gut-strings. Thus there appear in the 
East, as belonging to the great sport of ball-play on 
horseback, the first shapes of two implements which re- 
modeled the whole play-life of medieval and modern 
Enrope, the chugén being the ancestor of the mallets used 
in pall-mall and croquet, and of an endless variety of 
other playing clubs and bats, while the bent staff with its 
network was the primitive racket. 

The fine old Persian drawing of a match at chugin, 





which is copied by Ousely in his ‘Travels in the East,” 
justifies his opinion that the horseback game is the 
original. We should not talk of polo as being ‘hockey 
on horseback,” but rather regard hockey as dismounted 
polo, and class with it pall-mall, golf, and many another 
bat-and-ball game. Indeed, when one comes to think of 
it, one sees that no stick being necessary for the old foot 
game of hurling, none was used, but as soon as the Per- 
sian horsemen wanted to play ball on horseback, a proper 
instrument had to be invented. This came to be used in 
the foot game also, so that the Orientals are familiar both 
with the mounted and dismounted kinds. The horseback 
game seems searcely to have taken hold in Europe till 
our own day, when the English brought it down from 
Munniepoor, and it has now, under the name of polo, 
become a world-wide sport again. But the foot game 
made its way early into Europe, as appears from a curious 
passage in Joinville’s ‘‘ Life of St. Louis,” written at the 
end of the thirteenth century. 

Having seen the game on his crusade, and read about it 
in the Byzantine historians, he argues that the Greeks 
must have borrowed their ¢zycanisterium from the French, 
for it is, he says, a game played in Languedoc by driving 
a boxwood ball with along mallet, and called there chicane. 
The modern reader has to turn this neat and patriotic 
argument upside down, the French chicane being only 
a corruption of the Persian chugén; so that what Join- 
ville actually proves is, that before this time the Eastern 
game had traveled into France, bringing with it its 
Eastern name. Already, in his day, from the ball-game 
with its shifts and dodges, the term chicane had come to 
be applied by metaphor to the shuffles of lawyers to 
embarrass the other side, and thence to intrigue and 
trickery in general. English has borrowed chicane in 
the sense of trickery, without knowing it as the name o7 
a game. Metaphors taken from sports may thus outlast 
their first sense, as when again people say, ‘‘ Don’t bandy 
words with me,” without an idea that they are using 
another metaphor taken from the game of hockey, which 
was called Jandy from the curved stick or club it was 
played with. 

In France, the name of crosse, meaning a crutch, or 
bishop’s crosier, was used for the mallet, and thence the 
game of hockey has its ordinary French name, jeu de la 
crosse. In Spanish, the game has long been known as 
chueca. The Spaniards taught it to the natives of South 
America, who took kindly to it, not as mere boys’ play, 
but as a manly sport. . 

It is curious to read accounts by modern European 
travelers, who seem not to recognize their own play- 
ground game when transplanted among the Araucanians 
of Chili, even though it shows its Spanish origin by the 
name of chueca. Seeing this, one asks whence did the 
North American Indians get their famous ball-play, 
known from California right across the Indian country ? 
It is to all intents the European chueca, crosse, or hockey ; 
the deerskin ball being thrown up in the middle, each of 
the two contending parties striving to throw or drive 
it through the adversaries’ goal. The Iroquois say that 
in old times their forefathers played with curved clubs 
and a wooden ball before the racket was introduced, with 
which to strike, carry, or throw the leather ball. Of all 
the describers of this fine game, Catlin has best depicted 
its scenes with pen and pencil, from its begir ning with 
the night ball-play dance, where the players crowded 
round their goals, held up and clashed their rackets, and 
the women danced in lines between, and the old men 
smoked to the Great Spirit and led the chant for his favor 
in the contest. The painter would never miss a ball-play, 
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but sit from morning till sundown on his pony studying | hitting a ball with a bat. The games now developed need 
‘he forms of the young athletes in their “‘almost super- | not be here spoken of at length proportioned to their 
human ” struggles for the ball, till at last one side made | great place in modern life, as the changes which gave rise 
the agreed number of goals, and divided with yells of | to them are so comparatively modern and well known. 
triumph the fur robes and tin kettles and miscellaneous | The Persian apparatus kept close to its original form in 
property staked on the match. Now, as to the introduc- | the game of pall-mail, that is, ‘ ball-mallet,” into which 
tion of the game into North America, the Jesuit mission- | game was introduced the arch or ring to drive the ball 
aries in New France, as early as 1636, mention it by their ' through, whereby enough incident was given to knocking 
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A GAME OF POLO, 


own French name of jeu de crosse, at which Indian )“'lages 
contended ‘‘& qui crossera le mieux.”” The Spaniards, 
however, had been above a century in America, and 
might have brought it in, which is a readier explana- 
tion than the other possible alternative, that it made its 
way across from South-east Asia. 

When the Middle Ages set in, the European mind at 
last beeame awake to the varied pleasure to be got out of 


it about to maxe the sport fit for a few players,"or even 3 
single player. 

An account of pall-mall and its modern revival in 
croquet will be found in Dr. Prior's little book. Playing 
the ball into holes serves much the same purpose as send- 
ing it through rings, and thus came in the particular kind 
of bandy called golf, from the clubs used to drive the ball. 
The stool-ball, so _popular in medieval merrymakings, was 
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played with a stool, which one protected by striking 
away with his hands the ball which another bowled at it ; 
the in-player was out if the stool was hit, or he might be 
caught out; so that here is evidently part of the origin of 
cricket, in which the present stumps seem to represent 
the stool. In club-ball a ball was bowled and hit with a 
club; and a game called cat-and-dog was played in Scot- 








against an opposite wall for the other player to take it at 
the bound and return it. Such a game, particularly 
suited to soldiers shut up in castle-yards, became popu- 
lar about the fourteenth century, under the name of pila 
palmaria or jeu de paulme, which name indicates its orig- 
inal mode of striking with the palm of the hand, as in 
Jives. It was an improvement to protect the hand with a 


THE GAME OF LAWN TENNIS, 


land two centuries ago, when players protected not wick- 
ets, but holes, from the wooden cat pitched at them, 
getting runs when they hit it. We have here the simple 
elements from which the complex modern cricket was 
developed. 

Las‘ly, among the obscure accounts of ancient ball- 
play, it is not easy to make out that the ball was ever sent 





glove, such as may still be seen in the ball-play of Basque 
cities, as at Bayonne. Sometimes a battledore faced with 
parchment was used, as witness the story of the man who 
declared he had played with a battledore that had on it 
fragments of the lost decades of Livy. But it was the 
racket that made possible the ‘‘ cutting” and ‘ boasting” 
of the medixval tennis-court, with its elaborate scoring 
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by ‘“‘chases.” No doubt it was the real courtyard of the 
chateau, with its pent-houses, galleries and grated win- 
dows, that furnished the tennis-court with the models for 
its quaintly artificial grilles and lunes, so eruditely dis- 
cussed in Mr. Julian Marshall’s Annals of Tennis. A few 
enthusiastic amateurs still delight in the noble and costly 
game, but the many have reason to be grateful for lawn- 
tennis out of doors, though it be but a mild version of the 
great game, to which it stands as hockey to polo or as 
draughts to chess. 

Turning now to the principal groups of sedentary 
games, I may refer to the evidence I have brought for- 
ward elsewhere, that the use of lots or dice for gambling 
arose out of an earlier serious use of such instruments for 
magical divination. The two conceptions, indeed, pass 
into one another. The magician draws lots to learn the 
future, and the gambler to decide the future ; so that the 
difference between them is that between ‘‘will” and 
“shall.” But the two-faced lot that can only fall head or 
tail can only give a simple yes or no, which is often too 
simple for either the diviner or the gambler. 

So we find African negroes divining with a number of 
cowries thrown together to see how many fall up and 
how many down ; and this, too, is the Chinese method of 
solemn lot-casting in the temple, when the falling of the 
spoon-like wooden lots, so many up and so many down, 
furnishes an intricate result, which is to be interpreted 
by means of the book of mystic diagrams. When this 
combination of a number of two-faced lots is used by 
gamblers, this, perhaps, represents the earlier stage of 
gaming, which may have led up to the invention of dice, 
in which the purpose of variety is so much more neatly 
and easily attained. 

The first appearance of dice lies beyond the range of 
history, for though they have not been traced in the early 
periods in Egypt, there is, in the Rig-Veda, the hymn 
which portrays the ancient Aryan gambler stirred to 
frenzy by the fall of the dice. It is not clear, even, which 
came first of the various objects that have served as dice. 

In the classic world, girls used the astragali, or huckle- 
bones, as playthings, tossing them up and catching them 
on the back of the hand ;-and to this day we see groups 
of girls in England at this ancient game, reminding us 
of the picture by Alexander of Athens, in the Naples 
Museum, of the five goddesses at play. It was also noted 
that these bones fell in four ways, with the flat, concave, 
convex or sinuous side up, so that they form natural dice, 
and as such they have been from ancient times gambled 
with accordingly. In India nature provides certain five- 
sided nuts that answer the purpose of dice. 

Of course, when sides are alike, they must be marked 
or numbered, as with the four-sided stick-dice of India, 
and that which tends to supersede all others, the six- 
sided kubos, which gave the Greek geometers the name 
for the cube. Since the old Aryan period many a broken 
gamester has cursed the hazard of the die. We moderns 
are apt to look down with mere contempt at his folly. 
But we judge the ancient gamester too harshly if we 
forget that his passion is mixed with those thoughts of 
luck or fortune or superhuman intervention, which form 
the very mental atmosphere of the soothsayer and the 
oracle-prophet. With devout prayer and sacrifice he 
would propitiate the deity who should give him winning 
throws ; nor, indeed, in our own day have such hopes and 
such appeals ceased among the uneducated. To the 
educated it is the mathematical theory of probabilities 
that has shown the folly of the gamester’s staking his 
fortune on his powers of divination. But it must be 
borne in mind that this theory itself was, so to speak, 





shaken out of the dice-box. When the gambling Cheva- 
lier de Méré put the question to Pascal in how many 
throws he ought to get double-sixes, and Pascal solving 
the problem, started the mathematical calculation of 
chances, this laid the foundation of the scientific system 
of statistics which more and more regulates the arrange- 
ments of society. Thus, accurate method was applied to 


| the insurance table, which euables a man to hedge against 


his ugliest risks, to eliminate his chances of fire and death 
by betting that he shall have a new roof over his head 
and a provision for his widow. 

Of all the wonderful turns of the human mind in the 
course of culture, scarce any is more striking than this 
history of lots and dice. Who, in the Middle Ages, could 
have guessed what would be its next outcome—that magic 
sunk into sport should rise again as science, and man’s 
failure to divine the future should lead him to success in 
controlling it ? 

Already in the ancient world there appear mentions of 
games where the throws of lots or dice, perhaps at first 
merely scored with counters on a board, give the excite- 
ment of chance to a game which is partly a draught-game, 
the player being allowed to judge with which pieces he 
will move his allotted number. 

In England this group of games is represented by duci- 
gammon. When Greek writers mention dice-playing, 
they no doubt often mean some game of this class, for at 
mere hazard the Persian queen-mother could not have 
played her game carefully, as Plutarch says she did; nor 
would there have been any sense in his remark that in 
life, as in dicing, one must not only get good throws, but 
know how to use them. The Roman game of the twelve 
lines (duodecim scripta) so nearly corresponded with our 
trictrac or backgammon, that M. Becq de Fouquiéres, iv 
his ‘‘ Jeux des Anciens,” works out on the ordinary back- 
gammon board the problem of the Emperor Zeno that 
has vexed the soul of many a critic. All these games, 
however, are played with dice, and as there exist other 
games of like principle where lots are thrown instead of 
dice, it may, perhaps, be inferred that such ruder and 
clumsier lot-backgammon was the earlier, and dice-back- 
gammon a later improvement upon it. Of course things 
may have happened the opposite way. Lot-backgammon 
is still played in the East in more than one form. The 
Arabic-speaking peoples call it tab, or game, and play it 
with an oblong board or rows of holes in the ground, 
with bits of brick and stone for draughts of the two 
colors, and for lots four palm-stick slips with a black and 
white side. In this low variety of lot-backgammon, the 
object is not to get one’s own men home, but to take all 
the adversary’s. The best representative of this group of 
games is the Hindoo pachisi, which belongs to a series 
ancient inIndia. It is played on a cross-shaped board or 
embroidered cloth, up and down the arms of which the 
pieces move and take, in somewhat the manner of back- 
gammon, till they get back to the central home. The 
men move by the throws of a number of cowries, of which 
the better throws net only score high, but entitle the 
player to a new throw, which corresponds to our rule of 
doubles giving a double move at backgammon. The 
game of pachisi has great vogue in Asia, extending into 
the far East, where it is played with flat tamarind-seeds 
as lots. It even appears to have found its way still 
further eastward into America, forming a link in the 
chain of evidence of an Asiatic element in the civilization 
of the Aztecs. For the early Spanish-American writers 
describe, as played at the Court of Montezuma, a game 
called patolli, played after the manner of their European 
tables or backgammon, but on a mat with a diagram like 
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a + or Greek cross, full of squares, on which the different 
colored stones or pieces of the players were moved 
according to the throws of a number of marked beans. 
Without the board and pieces, the mere throwing hazards 
with the beans or lots, to bet on the winning throws, 
furnishes the North American tribes with their favorite 
means of gambling, the game of plumstones, game of the 
bow], etc. 

It is a curious inquiry what led people to the by no 
means obvious idea of finding sport in placing stones or 
pieces on a diagram and moving them by rule. One hint 
as to how this may have come about is found in the men 
at backgammon acting as though they were ‘‘ counters ”’ 
counting up the throws. The word abax, or abacus, is 
used both for the reckoning-board with its counters and 
the play-board with its pieces, whence a plausible guess 
has been made that playing on the ruled board came 
from a sportive use of the serious counting instrument. 
The other hint is that board-games, from the rudest up to 
chess, are so generally of the nature of hriegspiel, or war- 
game, the men marching on the field to unite their forces 
or capture their enemies, that this notion of mimic war 
may have been the very key to their invention. Still 
these guesses are far from sufficient, and the origin of 
board-games is still among the anthropologist’s unan- 
swered riddles. The simpler bourd-games of skill, that 
is, without lots or dice, and played by successive moves 
or draws of the pieces, may be classed accordingly as 
games of draughis, this term including umber of dif- 
ferent games, ancient and modern. 

The ancient Egyptians were eager draught-players ; 
but though we have many pictures, and even the actual 
boards and men used, it is not clear exactly how any of 
their games were played. Ingenuity and good heavy 
erudition have been misspent by scholars in trying to re- 
construct ancient games without the necessary data, and I 
shall not add here another guess as to the rules of the 
draughts with which Penelope’s suitors delighted their 
souls as they sat at the palace gates on the hides of the 
oxen they had slaughtered ; nor will I discuss the various 
theories as to what the ‘‘ sacred line” was in the Greek 
yame of the ‘five lines,” mentioned by Sophocles. It 
will be more to the purpose to point out that games 
worth keeping up scarcely die out, so that among existing 
sports are probably represented, with more or less varia- 
tion, the best games of the ancients. 

On looking into the mentions of the famous Greek 
draught-game of plinthion, or polis, it appears that the 
numerous pieces, or ‘‘ dogs,” half of them of one color 
and half of the other, were moved on the squares of the 
board, the game being for two of the same color to get 
one of the other color between them, and so take him. 
The attempt to reason out from this the exact rules of the 
classic game has not answered. But on looking, instead 
of-arguing, I find that a game just fitting the description 
still actually exists. ‘The donkey-boys of Cairo play it in 
the dust with ‘“‘dogs,” which are bits of stone and red 
brick, and the guides have scratched its stga, or diagram, 
on the top of the great pyramid. If it was not there 
before, it would have come with Alexander to Alexandria, 
and has seemingly gone on unchanged since. There is 
an account of it in Lane’s ‘‘ Modern Egyptians,” and any 
one interested in games will find it worth trying with 
draughts on a cardboard square. 

One kind of the Roman game of Jatrunculi was closely 
related to this, as appears from such passages as Ovid’s 
“eum medius gemino calculus hoste peril,” referring to 
the s‘one being taken between two enemies. The poet 
mentions, a few lines further on, the little table with its 





three stones, where the game is ‘‘ continuasse suos,” to 
get your men in a line, which is, of course, our own 
childish game of tit-tat-to, This case of the permanence 
of an ancient game was long ago recognized by Hyde in 
his treatise, De Ludis Orientalibus. It is the simplest 
form of the group known to us as mill, merelles, morris, 
played by children all the way across from Shetland to 
Singapore. 

Among the varieties of draught-games played in the 
world, one of the most elaborate is the Chinese wei-chi, 
or game of circumvention, the honored pastime of the 
learned classes. Here one object is to take your enemy 
by surrounding him with four of your own men, so as 
to make what is called an ‘‘ eye,” which looks as though 
the game belonged historically to the same group as the 
simpler classic draughts, where the man is taken between 
two adversaries. 

In modern Europe the older games of this class have 
been superseded by one on a different principle. The 
history of what we now call draughts is disclosed by the 
French dictionary, which shows how the men used to be 
called pions, or pawns, till they reached the other side of 
the board, then becoming dames, or queens. Thus the 
modern game of draughts is recognized as being, in fact, 
a low variety of chess, in which the pieces are all pawns, 
turned into queens in chess fashion when they gain the 
adversary’s line. ‘The earliest plain accounts of the game 
are in Spanish books of the Middle Ages, and the theory 
of its development through the medieval chess problems 
will be found worked out by the best authority on chess, 
Dr. A. van der Linde, in his ‘‘ Geschichte des Schach- 
spiels.” 

The group of games represented by the Hindoo figer- 
and-cows, our fox-and-geese, shows in a simple way the 
new situations that arise in board-games when the men 
are no longer alike, but have different powers or moves. 
Isidore of Seville (about a.p. 600) mentions, under the 
name of latrunculi, a game played with pieces of which 
some were common soldiers (ordinarii), marching step 
by step, while others were wanderers (vagi). It seems 
clear that the notions of a kriegspiel, or war-game, and of 
pieces with different powers moving on the chequer- 
board, were familiar in the civilized world at the time 
when, in the eighth century or earlier, some inventive 
Hindoo may have given them a more perfect organization 
by setting on the board two whole opposing armies, each 
complete in the four forces, foot, horse, elephants and 
chariots, from which an Indian army is called in San- 
skrit chaturanga, or ‘‘ four-bodied.” The game thus de- 
vised was itself called chaturanga, for when it passed into 
Persia it carried with it its Indian name in the form 
shatranj, still retained there, though lost by other nations 
who received the game from Persia, and named it from 
the Persian name of the principal piece, the shah, or 
king, whence schach, eschesc, chess. 

According to this simple theory, which seems to have 
the best evidence, chess is a late and high development 
arising out of the ancient draught-games. But there is 
another theory maintained by Professor Duncan Forbes 
in his ‘‘ History of Chess,” and prominent in one at least 
of our chess handbooks, which practically amounts to 
saying that chess is derived from backgammon. It is 
argued that the original game was the Indian fourfold- 
chess, played with four half-sets of men, black, red, green 
and yellow, ranged on the four sides of the board, the 
moves of the pieces being regulated by the throws of dice ; 
that in course of time the dice were given up, and each 
two allied half-sets of men coalesced into one whole set, 
one of the two kings sinking to the position of minister 
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GERMAN CHILDREN ON STILTS, 


or queen. Now this fourfold Indian dice-chess is un- 
doubtedly a real game, but the mentions of it are modern ; 
whereas history records the spread of chess proper over 
the East as early as the tenth century. 

In the most advanced Indian form of pachisi, called 
chupur, there are not only the four sets of different 
colored men, but the very same stick-dice that are used 
in the dice-chess ; which looks as though this latter game, 
far from being the original form of chess, were an absurd 
modern hybrid, resulting from the attempt to play back- 
gammon with chess-men. This is Dr. Van der Linde’s 
opinion, readers of whose book will find it supported by 
more technical points, while they will be amused with 
the author’s zeal in belaboring his adversary Forbes, 
which reminds one of the legends of mediwval chess- 
players, where the match naturally concludes by one 
banging the other about the head with the board. It is 
needless to describe here the well-known points of dif- 
ference between the Indo-Persian and the modern Euro- 
pean chess. On the whole, the Indian game has sub- 
stantially held its own, while numberless attempts to de- 
velop it into philosophers’ chess, military tactics, etc., 
have been tried and failed ; bringing, as they always do, 
too much instructive detail into the plan which in ancient 
India was shaped so judiciously between sport and 
science. 

In this survey of games I have confined myself to such 
as offered subjects for definite remark, the many not 
touched on including cards, of which the precise history 
is still obscure. Of the conclusions brought forward, 
most are, no doubt, imperfect, and some may be wrong ; 





br’ it seemed best to bring them forward for the pur- 
pose of giving the subject publicity, with a view to in- | 
ducing travelers and others to draw up minutely accurate | 
accounts of all undescribed games they notice. In | 
Cook’s ‘‘ Third Voyage” it is mentioned that the Sand- | 
wich Islanders played a game like draughts with black 
and white pebbles, on a board of fourteen by seventeen | 
squares. Had the explorers spent an hour in learning it, | 
we should, perhaps, have known whether it was the | 
Chinese or the Malay game, or what it was; and this 
might have been the very clew, lost to native memory, to 
the connection of the Polynesians with a higher Asiatic 
culture in ages before a European ship had come within 
their coral reefs. 


It remains to call attention to a point 
= which this research into the develop- 
ment of games brings strongly into 
view. In the study of civilization, as 
of so many other branches of natural 
history, a theory of gradual evolution 
proves itself a trustworthy guide. But 
it will not do to assume that culture 
must always come on by regular, un- 
varying progress. That, on the contrary, 
the lines of change may be extremely 
circuitous, the history of games affords 
instructive proofs. Looking over a play- 
ground wall at a game of hockey, ono 
might easily fancy the simple line of 
improvement to have been that the 
modern schoolboy took to using a 
curved stick to drive the ball with, in- 
stead of hurling it with his hands, as 
he would have done if he had been a 
young Athenian of n.c. 500. But it now 
appears that the line of progress was by 
no means so simple and straight, if we 
have to go round by Persia, and bring in 
the game of polo as an intermediate stage. If, com- 
paring Greek draughts and English draughts, we were 
to jump to the conclusion that the one was simply a 
further development of the other, this would be wrong, 
for the real course appears to have been that some old 
draught-game rose into chess, and then again a lowered 
form of chess came down to become a new game of 
draughts. We may depend upon it that the great world- 
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game of evolution is not played only by pawns moving 
straight on, one square before another, but that long- 
stretching moves of pieces in all directions bring on 
new situations, not readily foreseen by minds that find 
it hard to see six moves ahead upon a chessboard. 








LOST IN SAHARA. 


Herricu Baru, who died in 1865 at the age of forty- 
four, was the most capable of the explorers who, within 
the last quar- 
ter of a cen- 
tury, have 
opened to us 
some knowl- 
edge of the 
interior of 
Africa, 

He was the 
son of a weal- 
thy Hamburg 
merchant, and 
after a careful 
education at 
Hamburg and 
Berlin, set out 
at the age of 
twenty-one on 
his first tra- 
vels in Africa, 
He traversed 
Algeria, 
Tunis, and 
Tripoli, then 
crossed the 
desert to 
Egypt, and 
returned to 
Con stantino- 
ple through 
Syria and 
Asia Minor. 

On this ex- 
pedition, 
which lasted 
three years, 
he expended 
$14,000 from 
his own pri- 
vate fortune, 
spending 
many months 
among the >= = 
Arabs of the ©=——=—= —— = 
desert, where 
the culture of 
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LOST IN 8AHARA,—“ BARTH THREW ALL HIS REMAINING STRENGTH INTO THE CRY, ‘A’MAN1 
A’MAN ’—(WATER! WATER!) HE WAS ANSWERED BY A GLAD SHOUT.” 


Barth, sorely against the wishes of his worthy father, 
embraced the offer, and early in the Spring of 1850 the 
party set out for Tripoli. 

The expedition lasted five years. Richardson died in a 
few months, and Barth, who still received the support of 
the British Government, was left the leader, and for the 
last three years the only European in the party. He 
made very thorough explorations of a tract of country 
twenty-four degrees from north to south, and twenty 
degrees from east to west, during which he went through 
quite as many adventures as are recorded by any other 

traveler,  al- 
' though they 
are almost 
lost sight of 
in the five 
bulkyvolumes 
comprised in 
the German 
and English 
editions of his 
‘Travels and 
Discoveries.” 
In one of 
these, happen- 
ing almost at 
the outset of 
his journey, 
he came as 
near losing 
his life as a 
man well 
could, and yet 
survive to 
describe it. 

Early in 
July they were 
making + their 


way through 
the northern 
part of the 


Great Desert, 
here an ele- 
vated plateau 
crossed by 
rocky ridges, 
with interven- 
ing sandy 
plains mostly 
barren, but 
with here and 
-there a soli- 
tary tree, and 
sometimes a 
few clumps of 
grass. They 
were skirting 
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the date-tree is man’s chief occupation, and the camel his ; the base of one of these ridges, which culminated in 


sole companion. Returning to Berlin in 1819, he began | 
the preparation of his narrative, and also commenced a | 
course of lectures upon the geography and commerce 
of the nations of antiquity, hoping at some future time 
to explore the almost unknown regions of the interior of 
northern and western Africa. 

The British Government was then organizing an explor- 
ing expedition, under the charge of Mr. James Richard- 
son, and offered to allow a German scholar to join the 
party upon condition that he would contribute £200 for 
his own personal traveling expenses, 





a cliff looking, in the distance, like a half-ruined castle, 
which the natives believe to be enchanted. Barth deter- 
mined to visit this cliff, and, as none of the natives of 
his caravan dared to accompany him, he was forced to 
go alone. 

The plan was that the caravan should move on to the 
next well, only a few hours’ distance, where he would 
rejoin them in the course of the day. He set out early in 
the morning of July 15th, having only a few biscuits and 
dried dates, and a small skin of water. 

The mountain did not appear to be more than a couple 
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of miles away, but distances over a level surface are de- 
ceptive, and hour after hour passed, and still the peak 
seemed scarcely nearer. At first the way was over loose 
sand ; then came a level plain, covered with sharp black 
pebbles. It was almost noon when he gained the summit, 
and found nothing there except a few shapeless rocks. 
If this had ever been the abode of enchanters, they had 
left behind no traces of their weird doings. He flung 
himself down in the hot sun and ate a few biscuits and 
dates, but dared to sip only a scanty portion of his small 
store of water. 

From his lookout he strained his eyes, hoping to catch 
sight of the caravan, which should have been in plain 
sight ; but no glimpse of it was visible, and the thought 
came to him that they had gone on, and not finding him 
at the well, would still continue their march to overtake 
him. 

There was no time to be lost ; he scrambled down the 
hill ; the fierce rays of the sun poured down like fiery 
arrows upon his head; his thirst grew intolerable, his 
strength was fast failing, and in his desperation he swal- 
lowed the last drop of his carefully hoarded water. In 
his bewilderment, he lost the direction in which lay the 
well, and wandered almost aimlessly from one low sand- 
hill to another, hoping to catch some token of his com- 
panions. 

Again and again he fired his pistols ; the report reverb- 
erated in the great stillness, but in vain he strained his 
ears for an answering report. The echoes died away, 
and all was as still as the grave. He staggered blindly 
on, and as night was coming on, saw before him a solitary 
tree. It was old, decayed, and with only here and there 
a few scattered leaves on the topmost of its gaunt, 
skeleton branches. Under this he flurg himself on the 
ground. Plenty of dry limbs were lying around, but he 
had not even strength to gather them to light a fire, 
which might have served as a beacon to guide his com- 
rades to the spot. 

Once in the fading light he thought he saw a long 
string of camels filing away across the plain. It was only 
a delusion of the senses; the mind, as it were, painting 
upon the eye a picture of what it hoped to see. 

He flung himself upon his face, and lay for an hour or 
two half delirious and half unconscious. Darkness set 
in, and at length, partially recovering, he lifted his head, 
and saw in the very opposite direction in which he had 
been going the light of a large fire shooting up toward 
the sky. It could, in that great waste, be lighted only by 
his comrades as a signal to him of their whereabout. 

The distance could not be more than five or six miles ; 
but, for all his power to reach it, it might as well have 
been the whole breadth of the desert. Again he charged 
his pistols to the muzzle and fired, and again silence was 
the only answer. All night long the beacon-light shone 
on the horizon—so near and yet so far—and all night 
long he lay sleepless, with a burning fever raging in his 
veias. 

At last dawn began to glow in the east, the firelight 
died out ; but his comrades must now be astir. Surely 
in that great stillness they must have heard the report 
of his pistols. Gathering all his strength, and it was 
scarcely enough, he loaded and fired again and again, and 
again the echoes were the only answer. 

At length the dreaded sun arose like a great ball of fire. 
Every moment the heat grew fiercer and his thirst more 
and more unendurable. He could just crawl around so 
as to keep his body in the ever-moving shadow of the 
trunk of the old tree, which grew less and less as the sun 
climbed higher and higher. As noon approached there 





was scarcely a patch of shade large enough to cover his 
head from the fiery rays. In his intolerable agony he bit 
into his arm and sucked the hot blood until he became 
senseless, and awoke to consciousness only when the 
sun had sunk behind the western hills. 

All at once a distant sound fell upon his ear. Hoe 
listened ; it was repeated. It was the harsh cry of a 
camel, only uttered when he is goaded on by his driver ; 
but to him it was the most delightful music. Half-rais- 
ing himself from the ground, he peered into the gather 
ing twilight. He saw the figure of a man mounted on a 
camel, his white burnoose standing out in strong relief 
against the sky. He had evidently fallen upon the track 
of the wanderer, and was trying to follow it up. Every 
movement could be distinctly made cut. At one moment 
he seemed puzzled—he had lost the track when it left the 
soft sand and entered upon the sandy plain ; would he be 
able to find it again before the darkness should render 
further search unavailing? The few moments of sus- 
pense seemed stretched out to hours. He had evidently 
been unable to find the track, and was turning the head 
of his camel in another direction, when, by an almost 
superhuman effort, Barth opened his parched lips and 
threw all hts remaining strength into the cry, ‘‘ A’man ! 
A’man !”’—(Water ! Water !) He was answered by a glad 
shout, ‘‘J’wah! I’wah!"—(Here! Here!) and in a few 
moments his deliverer was by his side. It was Musa, one 
of his Arabian camel-drivers. He took from his camel 
the skin-flask of water, bathed the traveler’s head, and 
then gave him a little to drink. But the draught so 
longed for was tasteless; it seemed scarcely to wet his 
parched throat. Cautiously the draught was repeated 
until the sufferer was a little relieved, when the camel, 
being made to kneel down, Barth was able to mount, and 
the Arab, seating himself before him, they rode slowly 
toward the tent, where they arrived in a few hours, 

The caravan had halted at the ‘appointed place, and 
when morning came and Barth had not made his appear- 
ance, men had been sent out in every direction in search 
for him. All except Musa had returned without having 
come upon his track, and when he was brought in, they 
looked upon him, not merely as one brought from the 
gates of death, but as one who was under special divine 
protection ; for, in all their experience in that dry, burn- 
ing climate, they had never, they said, known a man to 
survive without water for more than twelve hours; and 
Barth had been for almost three times as long without a 
drop of water, exposed to the fiercest midsummer rays of 
a tropical sun. 

The Arabs were, of course, in error, in supposing that 
a man could not, even in the dry desert, live more than 
half a day without water ; the best medical authorities 
say that a person in sound health may, under the most 
favorable circumstances, live eight or ten days without a 
particle of food or drink ; but that the stories of persons 
having exceeded this period are altogether unworthy of 
credence. 

Barth, who had been not more than forty hours with- 
out food, simply remarks : ‘‘It is very remarkable how 
quickly the strength of a European is broken in these 
climes, if for a single day he be prevented from taking 
his usual food.” :Ie was barely thirty years of age, of a 
notably vigorous constitution, and in perfect health ; and 
yet a depr’~ation of water fora little more than thirty hours 
in this dry, hot climate, brought him so near death, from 
absolute thirst, that he could not probably have survived 
more than a few hours longer. Though scarcely able to 
speak when brought into camp, he recovered so rapidly 
that he was able to resume his journey next day. 
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THE EUNICE, A MARINE ANNELID. 


Tue term annelid or annelidan, forming the plural of 
ida and ata, is derived from the Latin annalus, a little 
ring, and the Greek eidos, signifying form, and is applied 
to a division of the ariiculata or articulate animals, char- 
acterized by an elongated body, formed of numerous 
rings or annular segments, including the earthworm and 
various other animals. 

The most remarkable specimens of these creatures are 
what, more Hibernico, may be called earth-worms of the 
water, or the marine annelids. A very good idea of these 
and of the Eunice, or Circatule of Lamarck, as shown in 
our engraving, may be found in the following extract 
which we translate from Souvenirs d’un Naturaliste, by 
M. de Quatrefages, member of the Institute: ‘‘ These 
almost unknown animals are almost equal in beauty to 
the most splendid dwellers on earth or in the air, yet the 
naturalist alone knows the marvels which they hide in 
rocky clefts, in sand and in the deep soundings of the 
sea. Let us examine them with him. The microscope 
is adjusted, the reflector gives its strongest light, and on 
the plate rests a single drop of water containing an 
Eunice. How vexed she is at her captivity—how her 
numerous rings contract, expand, twist in infinite folds, 
each coil gleaming in prismatic hues, mingled with flashes 
of gold and polished steel. It is impossible to distin- 
guish the least detail amid all this disorder. But Eunice 
grows calmer. See the strange feelers on either side! 
They are her organs of respiration, which as they swell 
become colored with vermilion blood, the course of 
which may be followed flowing up the dorsal vessel. 
See the head, enamelled with such lively colors ; the five 
antennse, those delicate organs of touch. Among and 
below them you see the mouth, which at first seems to be 
only an irregularly folded opening. But watch it a few 
moments until it opens and projects a rose-colored trum- 
pet, which is as large almost as the body whence it 
issues. And almost as soon as it is seen, it re-enters its 
living sheath. Is not this an animal which, in jewelry 
of colors and living enamelry, may contend with the most 
richly-coated humming-birds, the velvet blendings of the 
butterfly, the jewelled buckler of the well-armed beetle ? 
And what are all these to the strange and sparkling 
metallic plates, the gilded flowing silks, the fringes of 
undulating living amber and coral of this new mystery 
of the deep, deep sea ? 

Let us examine in turn two of these creatures, both be- 
longing to the same species, though of very different 
colors. This one, found under a stone washed by run- 
ning water many times a day, is of dark red relieved by 
gilded tints. The other, taken from the mud, has bor- 
rowed a dark velvet color, whence bluish and rainbow- 
like colors dart. Around them are long filaments con- 
tinually moving, and which are spread out like living 
cordage. ‘They are at the same time feelers and lungs, 
and the blood which circulates through them gives at one 
time a rich carmine hue and then an amber yellow. They 
coil and twine and twist, binding and loosing, full of 
wild serpentine life. But in a few minutes they begin 
to contract ; you know not how, but they are sheltered 
under a flexible and manifold envelope, which, growing 
thicker and thicker, ends by forming a sort of casing 
which holds the two as a shell incloses a nut. 

On the edge of the feet of the annelid are fine hairs, 
which, when examined, prove to be a stiff, sharp pro- 
jection used for defense. A single glance proves this. 
There is no sharp instrument, no cutting or stabbing 
weapon known to the murderous genius of men which has 





not its prototype here. There are yataghans, scimetars» 
lances, sabre-daggers, harpoons, hooks, slashing and stab- 
bing blades of every shape ; and these are easily detached 
and remain in the enemy, while the point whence they 
escape still remains a stiff, hard spear, ready for fresh 
service. 

They have need to be well armed, for they live by; 
rapine and by assaulting the strong shell castles of other 
marine insects. Nearly all subsist on living prey. Some 
await in ambuscade for little crustacea, or small creatures 
which they entwine in their folds. Some, more active, 
hunt through the sand or across corallines and madrei- 
pores, the multipores and other marine plants, Some 
drill shells, and one species makes vast ravages on oyster 
beds, often entirely destroying them. But they in turn 
are chased by fish, some of which dig them from the 
sand. Crabs, lobsters and other crustacea are also their 
enemies, and, indeed, their worst, since the annelids can 
make no resistance to their hard shells. 





THE SPARROW. 
A SONG FOR THE First OF MARCH, 


WHEN aged Winter, hoary king, 

Low drooping on his frozen throne, 
Sore smitten by the rebel Spring, 

With failing gripe scarce holds his own, 
When, wrapt in garb of cheerless gray, 

The morning walks through chilling mist, 
Yet wears a cheek of brighter ray, 

Like one whom stronger sun’s have kist: 
First harbinger of Summer sheaves, 
The Sparrow chirps beneath the eaves! 


When pitcher-laden down the west 

The Water-bearer wends his way, 
And, sporting in unnatural air, 

The gleaming Fish usurp his sway; 
While yet the blackbird’s voice is dumb, 

And thrush’s many-tunéd throat, 
And redbreast robins no more come 

To cheer us with their wintry note: 
First harbinger of Summer sheaves, 
The Sparrow twitters ’neath the eaves! 


When winds are veering round to east, 
And lambs have all the shepherd’s heart; 
When snowdrops woo the pale earth’s breast, 
And tell that waning snows depart; 
When forth from coffin underground 
The buried crocus breaks aflame, 
And that sweet nymph makes later round 
Whom ’twixt the day and night we name: 
First harbinger of Summer sheaves, 
The Sparrow calls beneath the eaves! 








DICK DRYDEN’S BONANZA. 
By K. V. HAsTINGs, 

Summer and night in a California town; the wide 
streets ankle-deep in dust ; the stars more brilliant than 
the handle of Sir Joseph Porter’s big front door; an 
amber light in the western sky, being the moon’s last 
backward glance as she sets behind the Pacific ; one pale 
gleam betwixt the swing-doors of The Aloe, showing that 
the last bummer hag not yet retreated. 

Around the plaza some dozen pretty wooden houses, 
their dooryards shaded with pepper¢rees their porches 
overhung with vines. Beside The Aloe Ma the bank 
and the express office—great fireproof buildings of hewn 
stone, with iron doors and shutters closing over narrow 
windows and doorways. 

These buildings, strangely at variance with their 
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surroundings, stand frowning on one side the plaza, 
throwing their black shadows over a row of tiny white 
cottages behind them; opposite are a few Chinese 
shanties, ‘‘ the store ”— also fireproof 
—and a pretty little church, the 
latter standing like the ancient in- 
habitants of Albany—‘‘ gable end to 
the street.” 


Through the plaza runs “the 
street ”’—a coach-road, straggling 
down from the hills on the north 


and again betaking itself thereto on 
the south—a road leading from the 
mines above to civilization below—a 
road over which bags upon bags 
of “dust” travel yearly—a _ road 








WINTER, SPRING AND SUMMER, 


which has many times echoed to the peremptory cry of | 
“Throw up your hands !” 
It is so light that the little brown lizards peep out from 





their hiding-places and frisk about; so light that the 
coyotes dare not venture forth; so light that Elinor 





| Dauntless can see the blood start from Dick Dryden’s 
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bitten-in under-lip. They, the human 
actors in our story, are coming home 
from a house on the foot-hills ; all 
their companions have hurried on 
before—Dick and Elinor alone haye 
lingered. 

She is fair and sweet and merry— 
gay with the bubbling mirth of seven- 
teen, sweet with the promise of a 
noble womanhood — altogether, +‘ 
creature to be wooed and won, if 


that latter were—as to Dick Dryden 
—possible, 

He is ten years her senior : the experience of life has 
washed the innocence from his eves, but not the frank- 
ness ; the ignorance, but not the honesty. A ronnd, 
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well-shapen head, with a dash of Saxon gold on hair and 
mustache ; a pair of brave blue eyes, now troubled and 
turbulent like stormy waters. 

‘Don’t ask me any more questions,” he cried, sud- 
denly flinging her hand from his arm, and taking two 
strides away from her. ‘I've said too much already. 
Oh, Nora—Nora! I wish you’d never seen me!” and he 
turns his broad back to the astonished girl. 

‘Dick, what is the matter ?” she asks. ‘‘ Are you 
sick, or unhappy ?—tell me, Dick, dear.” Then burst- 
ing into a laugh. ‘You absurd man, what is it ?” and 
coming behind him, she lays a playful hand on his arm 
and tries to turn his face to hers. Dick wheels suddenly 
and faces her, his handsome eyes lurid with despair. 

‘‘Nora, will you let me go away, and ask me no ques- 
tions? Will you let to-night be as though it had never 
been ? I don’t ask you to forget how I love you; God 
knows I couldn’t endure it if you did! But I ask you to 
forget I ever was so cruel as to tell you! Will you do 
this, my darling, for my sake ?” 

The girl turns pale and looks up, grieved and puzzled, 
all the mirth gone from her brown eyes. She has been 
holding up her pretty white dress—now it falls and trails 
in the dust. 

‘** How can I ?” she asks, slowly ; ‘‘and if you love me, 
why should I forget ?” Then, with a sudden burst of 
strong feeling, ‘‘Oh, Dick, my darling, don’t treat me 
80 ‘. Be good to me, my love, and don’t tease me any 
more.” And putting up both sweet arms, she clasped 
them round his neck and kissed him right on the mouth. 

Dick catches her in his strong arms and holds her on 
his breast, crushing her lips with kisses, clasping her in 
a fierce embrace, and turning a deaf ear to her remon- 
strances. 

‘Be still!” he cries; ‘‘don’t drive me desperate ! 
Give me time, a little time, and I'll do the-right thing ! 
If you were a little less good, a little less innocent, you’d 
understand, and not make it so hard for me !” 

‘J ‘make it hard’ for you, Dick ?” asks the girl, look- 
ing up in wonder at his passion-torn face. ‘‘I am sure 
I don't mean to; and I don’t understand. I'd do any- 
thing I could to make things easy for you, but I don’t 
know what you want, nor what you mean. Only tell 
me what you want, and I'll do anything I can to help 
you.” 

Dick looks down at the fair face lying against his 
breast, at the soft hair waving and tumbling over his 
arm, at the restless bosom, tossing and heaving with love 
and anxiety. The rose-petals fall in a shower from her 
hair. The bunch of heliotrope at her throat mingles its 
perfume with her sweet breath; and from the foothills 
over Behind them sounds the soft note of a turtle-dove, 
awake and calling to her mate. 

There is silence for a time, while the man turns away 
his head and rests his eyes on the black outline of hills, 
sharply drawn against the western sky. On their brink 
rests Mars, hot and fiery as his own heart, and Sirius, 
fair as the girl in his arms. After a while he turns back 
to her, his voice steady once more, and his arms gentle. 

**Nora, I am older than you——” 

**"Ken years older and wiser.” 

**Do you believe I love you ?” 

**T know you do.” 

“Then help me, my darling. We will go home, now, 
but please don’t speak to me on the way. At your own 
gate stop and kiss me good-night. The next time I see 
you, I will tell you all that troubles me.” He kisses her 
once more and lays his hand on her head as though bless- 
ing her, then loosens his grasp. ‘** Now let’s go.” 
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Poor Nora gathers herself silently together. What is 
the matter with this man that he should so suddenly 
change—he who had burst forth earlier in the evening 
with his great love for her? Why should he now ask 
her to forgive it ? 

‘*But no matter,” she finally thinks, cheerily, for the 
buoyant heart of youth is strong within her, ‘‘ Dick will 
explain all before long.” 

So, ‘‘ Very well, Dick,” she says, simply, ‘‘I dare say 
that'll be the best way. It must be too late now for us 
to talk much longer.” 

So once more she lifts her pretty dress from out the 
dust, draws her wrap a little closer around her—for the 
breeze is now coming down from the mountains, cool and 
swift—slips her hand through her lover’s arm, and faces 
toward home. 

But before they start she breaks through his instruc- 
tions just once. She lays her pretty head on his shoulder 
for an instant. and looks up at him with eyes he never 
forgets. 

“Dick, dear,” she says, ‘‘I love you so.”’ 

Then waiting for no reply, raises her head and sets out, 
walking rapidly. 

Thus they go homeward, both silent, but both like the 
proverbial owl, ‘‘ doing a good deal of thinking.” 

They quickly pass the scattering houses on the out- 
skirts of the town, pass the fireproof buildings with their 
prison-like windows, finally pausing under the pepper- 
trees overhanging Elinor’s gate. 

The windmills stir, and turn lazily in the breeze, giving 
out their mournful wail, so like the cry of wild - geese, 
A great yellow rose stoops down from the tall gate-post, 
and brushes Dryden’s pallid cheek. 

‘‘Give me my kiss, my darling,” he whispered, eagerly, 
‘“my last kiss. Oh, Nora, make it a dozen! I shall be 
hungry and thirsty for them before I get another. There ! 
—and there !—and there! Oh, my sweet darling, good- 
by, good-by !” 

With one great struggle he tears himself away and 
rushes off into the darkness. Elinor fancies she hears 
him groan to himself, ‘‘ Good-by, for ever !” 

* * x ¥ * * 

The next day Bungletown rings with the news : Dick 
Dryden has disappeared, and left no trace behind him, 

Has he run away ? Has he been murdered? Has he 
committed suicide ? Has any one’s wife disappeared, or 
any one’s money ? These and other flattering questions 
Bungletown asks about our absent hero. 

Who saw him last ? Elinor Dauntless. Does she know 
why he went away ? She knows nothing about it. 

“She gave him the sack, I reckon,” aver the mascu- 
line inhabitants of Bungletown, ‘‘and that’s why he 
scooted.”’ 

In the meantime Nora sits pale and rigid, giving mono 
syllabic answers to the hundreds of questions pro- 
pounded to her. Had Mr. Dryden told her he was going 
away ? No, he had not. Had he said anything that 
would lead her to suppose so? Not a word. 

Then she turns her dry eyes on her questioners and 
interrogates them in turn. *Are they quite sure he has 
come tono harm? Have they dragged the creek and— 
and searched the woods, and—and hunted the sandhills 
behind his house ? 

These questions being answered, she sits and waits, no 
longer the merry Nora we have seen, but pale and hollow- 
eyed, with a great pain and anxiety at her heart. 

So she waits and waits, torn betwixt hope and fear, till 
one day word is brought that Dick Dryden had been seen 
in San Francisco. Then she knows she is forsaken. 
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- younger, possibly older. 


a ———— _ — 


Summer rolls away, brown and bare ; Winter comes, 
and with the first rains all nature puts on a new face, 
Ouce more the mountains are covered with green ; once 
more the foothills are overspread with great sheets of 
wild flowers, scarlet Indian-pink, purple cyclamen and 
California poppies, tossing their queenly golden heads, 
and bowing to every zephyr from the distant mountains, 

Nora is slow of step, languid of speech, in these days ; 
‘‘wants a little tonic.” the doctor says. But she loves 
to ramble alone on the foothills, to tread once more the 
path trodden by herself and Dryden that last sad night ; 
to watch the birds basking in the genial Winter sunshine ; 
perhaps to lie for an hour under some spreading live oak, 
thinking—as is the way with even the wisest of us—of 
‘the days that are no more.” 

And so one day we find her, with no companion but 
her dog and a golden oriole which has perched above her 
head and is peeping at her through the branches. 

Down, lower at her feet, lies the town, distant, but so 
clearly seen in this wonderful California air that all its 
ingoings and outcomings are visible to her. An hour 
before she has seen the stage come rattle into town, dis- 
charge part of its load at The Aloe, then pursue its way 
to the mines. Then she has watched a Spanish funeral 
wending its way toward the little’white chapel on the 
hills—the coffin in an express-wagon, and the mourners 
on foot or horseback, as the case may be. Then blinding 
tears shut away all sight of the present, and she lies on 
her back, clasped hands beneath her head, and stares with 
unseeing eyes at the blue dome above. 

Cesar becomes uneasy at his mistress’s long silence, 
and laps the tears out of her eyes with his great, soft 
tongue. Then, finding she is too much absorbed to even 
remonstrate, he becomes more agitated, and presents first 
one great paw, then the other, to be shaken. 

Elinor wipes her eyes and gives him her hand ; then, 
startled by a sudden raising of his ears and a low growl, 
looks behind her and sees a stranger approaching. 

It is a woman—a very tall woman ; a woman who walks 
with strides like a man’s; a woman with great splay 
feet which seem well calculated for kicking. She has a 
mean, narrow forehead, full and yet hard lips, high 
cheek-bones, and eyes of a bold, bad, greenish gray. Her 
lower lip is stained as though with tobacco, the thumb 
and finger of the right hand bear the same brownish 
tinge; her hair, cut short all round, falls in kinky curls 
on brow and neck. 

As she approaches she keeps her eyes fixed on Nora 
with a sort of lurid insolence. She has no fear of the 
great beast whom only Elinor’s detaining hand keeps 
from flying at her throat ; she has no respect for a woman 
younger, sweeter, better than herself. 

Her age is anywhere between forty and fifty — not 
Her dress is showy, many- 
colored and expensive, but somehow does not seem to 
belong to her. Hands, ears, wrists, breast—all are de- 
corated with gaudy diamond jewelry. 

Elinor keeps her seat, supposing this strange appari- 
tion will pass by and go on its way. But it does not-; it 
strides straight toward her, keeping its bold eyes upon 
her, keenly observant. 

Thé woman advances till within a few yards; then 
stops short and speaks. Her voice is well-modulated, 
strong and full, evidently entirely under the owner’s con- 
trol ; but there is a freedom in her style of address which 
brings the blood to Elinor’s cheek. 

‘Are you Nora Dauntless ?” 

‘‘Tam Miss Dauntless.” 

The woman laughs mockingly. 
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‘Well, then, seeing you’re Miss Dauntless, I reckon I 
may as well sit down, seeing it’s you I’ve come up here 
to see.” And she flings her great limbs down on the in- 
sulted earth. 

Elinor rises at once, still holding Cesar back. 

‘“‘Tt’s impossible, madam, that you should have any- 
thing to say to me,” she says, haughtily. 

‘Don’t trouble yourself to hold your dog,” says the 
other, waving her hand indifferently toward the snarling 
mastiff. ‘‘ He won’t hurt me ; or, if he does, I can attend 
to him myself. And you may as well sit down, for it’s 
more’n likely you and I’ll spend the balance of the after- 
noon together. Do you smoke ?” and she takes from her 
pocket a case of cigars. 

‘*Of course not.” 

“Indeed! Well, of course, I do! 
me, I hope.” 

As she speaks she selects one and lights it, leaning 
negligently on her arm the while, and never removing 
her keen eyes from Nora’s face. 

Elinor turns from her in disgust, and is moving away, 
when suddenly the stranger comes to business. 

‘*Now, Miss Dauntless,” says she, with a sudden s).p 
on her big-jointed knee, ‘‘I want you to tell me all )vu 
know about my husband.” 

‘*T know nothing about him,” says Elinor, rashly, but 
looking with some curiosity at her inquisitor. Is it possi- 
ble that such a creature can have a husband ? 

“Oh, yes you do,” says the stranger, calmly puffing at 
her cigar, making ‘‘ rings” and spearing them with the 
point of her parasol, ‘‘ you know a good deal about him. 
Here he went under the name of Dick Dryden.” 

Elinor staggers and sits down, while every drop of 
blood leaves her face, » 

‘*Did you say he was your husband ?” she stammers. 

“Yes; he never mentioned it to you, I suppose ?— 
*twould have spoiled his game if he had. Hullo! are 
you going to faint ?—thought likely you would, so 1 
brought a smelling-bottle along. ‘Take a sniff.” 

She holds out a brassy-looking vinaigrette toward her 
companion. 

Elinor shakes her head and collects herself a little. 
Probably the woman is crazy, or, perhaps, lying—one or 
the other she must be. 

“Well,” says the woman, still piercing Elinor with her 
insolent eyes, “if you’re not going to faint, I may as 
well goon. You and he didn’t get married on the sly, 
or anything of that kind, did you ?” 

Elinor flames at once. 

‘Most certainly not, madam !” she says, and her eyes 
pour out streams of holy fire. ‘‘I wonder you can insult 
Mr. Dryden or me by asking such a question !” 

‘Don’t get mad,” says the woman, blowing out a fresh 
batch of rings, ‘‘A mere matter of business—you might 
as well answer me as a lawyer. Did he ever make loye to 
you ?” and again the bad eyes flay Elinor’s soul, 

Miss Dauntless writhes and hesitates ; lie she cannot, 
and nothing less will keep the truth from this keen in- 
quisitor, so she takes refuge in wrath. 

‘*T shall answer no more questions !” she cries. ‘ You 
have no right to catechise me, and I have no need to 
answer.” 

‘All right,” laughs the woman, sardonically ; ‘‘ you've 
answered me already. Now, would you like to know why 
Task all these questions ?” Elinor does not say No, so 
she continues. ‘ Well, this is the why : My husband (Dick 
Dryden, as you call him), left me seven years ago. J was 
willing enough he should go, but lately I’ve made np my 
mind to have him back again. He thought I didn’t know 


So you'll excuse 
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where he was ; but I’ve had my eye on him for the last 
two years. Well, just about the time I’ve made up my 
mind to come after him, he disappears, and my detective 
tells me he cut and run just after an evening walk with 
a certain young lady. Says I to myself, ‘Ten to one that 
girl’s his sweetheart, and he’ll be sneaking back after her 
one of these days—then I'll nab my man.’ Se I came to 
Bungletown to find “out whether thero was anything 
between you and him. I arrived in the stage a couple of 
hours ago, and my detective told me where you were to 
be found. Icame up here to see you; you've told me all 
I want to know, and so Mss Dauntless, I needn't detain 
you any longer.” And, bowing with ironical politeness, 

she leisurely 


. a Spe « spreads her 
ed ee ™ 
er. a parasol and 


prepares to 

descend the 
hill. But Elinor asks one 
question : 

“What are you going to 
do?” she bolts out, half- 
stunned. 

“Live in Bungletown till 
my man comes back, have 
you shadowed, have your let- 
ters watched, till I get the 
clew. So henceforth you'll 
have me for a neighbor ; and 
if you ever miss me from 
Bungletown, you may know 
my search is ended, and hus- 
band and wife happily re- 
united. Good-afternoon, Miss 
Dauntless. I’m extremely 
obliged for your information 

-given so cordially, too. 
Good-by !”" 

And waving her hand in 
salutation, she replaces the 
























cigar between her 
lips, and strides rap- 
idly away. 


An hour later Eli- 
nor sees her seated 
on the piazza of the 


THE PLEASANT DAYS THAT ARE COMING. 





hotel, and her great splay feet stuck out before her, 
a huge bunch of artificial flowers in her hair, and her 
strong, mellow voice sounding in constant banter with the 
barroom loafers, for whom she seems to have a charm. 

She fixes Nora with an insolent stare, and asks, in a 
voice loud enough for her to hear, what sickly looking 
gal that is? But the bummer to whom the question is 
addressed, having some faint traces of manliness left in 
him, will not answer till the girl is out of hearing. 

After this there is a long blank in Nora’s existence— 
many, many days and nights in which she knows nothing, 
followed by many more of which she is only dimly con- 
scious. A confused hum of voices, heat and pain and 
weariness ; a pair of tired lips, weary of calling “‘ Dick ! 
Dick !” a pair of tired ears, weary of listening in vain for 
his answer. 

Then a soft Winter day, when she clearly sees that her 
passion-vine is yet in bloom; that the sky is blue as 
though no cloud had ever shadowed her soul ; that the 
faces around her are tho-e of her own household, and re- 
collects that Dick has left her, that he has a wife, and 
that she—Elinor Dauntless—is not that wife. 

So she lies for a while, sick and sore at heart, wonder- 
ing what will come. She feels too strong to die, too weak 
to live—what then ? 

But youth is elastic, and she begins to regain her 
strength ; and hope whispers to her many consoling sug- 
gestions. She now sees plainly that it was not from her 
Dick fled ; perhaps he will come back to her some day 
or other. 

So she gets up from her sick-bed and resumes her old 
way” of iife, her old walks on the foothills. She often 
meets that strange woman, but they never speak. Some- 
how or other she feels that those greenish-gray eyes keep 
her under constant surveillance ; but, after all, what does 


it matter? Dick lives, and he loves her; surely time 
will bring him back to her. And so she waits. 
aa * * * x ¥ 


Since last we saw Elinor Dauntless, the earth has 
waltzed ten times around the sun. Ten little new years 
have come upon the world; kicked up their heels in 
their lusty youth, striven and fought and toiled in their 
sober middle age, grown shriveled and rusty and musty 
in the eleventh month of their being, then been uncere- 
moniously bundled off the scene by their lively young 
brothers. Ten times has death gathered in an unwilling 
harvest ; ten 
times has God 
planted new 
seed upon the 
earth. Ten 
times ten, 
and more than 
ten times that 
number, has 
the ‘old 
forty - niner ” 
told his tales 
around the 
barroom fire. 
Ten times 
ten, and more 
than ten times 
that number 
has California 
discussed 
whether ‘‘ the 
Chinese 
must go,” or 
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4 PETRIF-ED SNAKE FOUND IN A COAL MINE, CENTRE COUNTY, PA.— DRAWN BY MISS SADIE L. EVANS.— SEE PAGE 381, 


» nether ‘‘ Dennis shall stay.” 
Fall of ’79. 

We are no longer on the soil of California, but on that 
of its neighbor, Nevada; and, to be more exact, in the 
wonderful Virginia City itself. Here are ‘‘ Gold Hill” and 
“Silver City”; quartz mines, placer mines and pocket 
mines ; mines yielding their thousands of tons of ore 
yearly ; ‘‘ prospect holes” which have been worked but 
half a day, then abandoned as unfruitful. And hither has 
come Elinor Dauntless with a. party of tourists. 

She is twenty-seven years old now ; not quite so bloom- 
ing as at seventeen, but a beautiful woman, with a more 
finished grace, a riper loveliness than when we last saw 
her. She has the same wistful, brown eyes, the same 
sweet mouth ; but two or three little soft gray hairs 
mingle with the wavy locks clustering above her fore- 
head. 

Three or four peevish children cling to her skirts, and 
call on her for constant attention. Mr. and Mrs. Midas, 
with whom she is traveling, speak to her with civil 
reserve, and of her as ‘the young person” in charge of 
their children. 

Elinor Dauntless is a nursery governess in the employ 
of these denizens of ‘‘ Nob Hill.” 

“Do you care to go down into the mines, Miss Daunt- 
less ?” asks Mrs. Midas, her portly bosom swelling with 
condescension, and her conscience patting her on the 
head as the doer of a good deed. ‘‘If you would, I don’t 
object to leaving the children with Jane for once.” 

Miss Dauntless is obliged to Mrs. Midas, and she 
would enjoy seeing the mines. F 

So they are conducted into rooms where they lay aside 
their own garments, and put on—men and women alike— 
each a miner’s dress. 

This consists of a flannel shirt, big and baggy, a pair of 
similarly baggy trousers, and a soft felt hat, on which the 
dampness of the mines gathers, and from which it drips 
continuously. 

It is a costume that would make Venus herself look 


And so we came to the 











ugly and gawky ; but in this dress alone is it safe to de- 
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scend into the mines, where are flying arms of machinery 
to catch abundant skirts, and where the heat and damp- 
ness are so great that no visitor ever leaves with a dry 
thread on his or her garments. 

Mrs. Midas and her party are next ushered into a large 
building where is a great buzz of machinery, and in the 
centre of which is the running gear of an elevator cease- 
lessly at work. And here, in the middle of the floor, is a 
black hole, something less than six feet across. 

This is the entrance to the mines. Elinor, Mrs. Midas 
and two gnides step on the platform fitted into this shaft, 
and, holding to each other for support, begin to sink into 
the depths below. 

Down, down they go, 1,100 feet. The air becomes 
humid, the temperature hotter than the fiercest Summer 
heat ; the opening above appears like the tiniest star im 
the distant heavens ; and just as the close air and sinking 
motion become almost unendurable, the elevator stops 
with a jerk, and the guide tells them to step off. 

Here they are in a spacious cavern, lights gleaming on 
every side, the water dropping from every point in the 
rocky ceiling, and trickling in little rivulets at their feet. 
Here they await the next trip of the elevator car, and the 
arrival of the rest of the company. 

After Mrs. Midas and her party have disappeared below 
ground, the car returns to take down a fresh arrival—a 
mining expert of Denver and Leadville has just arrived 
to prospect for the company. Their leads are petering 
out, they fear ; perhaps he will be able to find better ; 
so he, too, sinks into the bowels of the earth. 

Meanwhile, the visitors from San Francisco are explor- 
ing the mines to their uttermost limits. They number 
nine visitors and four guides. All of the company own 
palaces on Nob Hill, and spend their money freely ; Miss 
Dauntless, having none to spend, is neglected alike by 
visitors and guides. So, while the rest walk two-and-two, 
she follows alone, and silently observes the wonders by 
which she is surrounded. 

They have visited the lowermost depths, and are re- 
turning—in fact, are not far from the shaft—when Elinor 
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sees a man working alone at the end of a little gallery. 
He stands with his back to her, striking vigorous strokes 
with a pick into the side of the cavern, stopping now and 
then to examine the ore that is loosened. 

One pale gleam of light falls dim and uncertain upon 
his face. Elinor looks athim a moment; then, swiftly, 
noiselessly, speeds to hiseside, and lays one hand on his 
upraised arm. 

‘Dick !” she cries, wistfully, ‘‘is that you ?” 

Dick Dryden lets fall the pick, and flashes his hungry 
blue eyes over his shoulder. In an instant he tears away 
the flabby hat shadowing her face, and once more looks 
into the eyes of his sweetheart of old. 

‘Nora, Nora!” And, notwithstanding heat and grime 
and miner's livery, he once more catches to his heart the 
girl for whose sake it has beaten so sadly these ten years 
back. 

There is silence for a while—nothing but the sound of 
distant picks, and the far-away chatter of Elinor’s party 
as they wander on, heedless that they have left the 
‘* young person ” behind. 

Once more these friends of long ago look into each 
other's eyes and touch each other's hands. Again each 
sees that the other livesand breathes, and Joves. At last 
Norah speaks. 

** Dick,” she says, ‘‘ Dick, my dear,”’ and she puts up 
one little hand to pat his cheek, so thin and careworn, 
‘‘why did you leave me ?” 

Dick drops his head and groans. 

‘* Nora, Nora, forgive me. I was married—I am mar- 
ried. My God, that I must lose you again! I left you 
because I couldn't see you day by day and trust myself.”’ 

“Why didn’t you tell me ?” 

“T couldn't bear to; I was afraid you'd think me a 
villain. You were so young, I thought you'd forget me, 
and I shouldn't have the ‘misery of knowing I'd broken 
your heart. But you didn't forget me, did you ?” he asks, 
stormily. 

Elinor shakes her head dumbly, and smiles a little wee 
smile. 

Then, after a*pause, he-goes.on : 

**When I was a boy of fifteen, my father (he was a 
gambler and a blackguard, Nora; .mine is no ‘ good old 
family,’ as they say in the East), sold me to a woman who 
was old enough to be my mother, and wicked enough to 
be Hecate herself. She kept a faro bank in the city of 
churches, right under the shadow of the tallest spire, and 
was everything vile a woman can be. What whim, pos- 
sessed her to want me for a husband I can’t imagine; but 
it is the truth that she paid my father one thousand dol- 
lars to make me marry her. At that age I knew no 
better, and said ‘yes’ carelessly-enough when my father 
told me what he wished.” 

** Poor Dick !" 

**T lived with her one week, then I ran away. I went 
to a brother of my mother’s, who was a respectable 
butcher, and told him my story. When my father came 
after me my uncle kicked him out of doors, and fright- 
ened him into leaving me alone. My uncle hadn’t the 
means to do much for me, but he had some money in 
trust for me from my mother, which wasn't to be touched 
till I was twenty-one. But he took the responsibility of 
spending it for my education, and sent me to school and 
to college. By the time I graduated I was old enongh to 
kuow what a dreadful phght I was in. I went just once 
to see my wife, and found her even worse than my boyish 
recollection. So I came to California, determined never 


to sce her again; and there I was happy enough till I 
met you.” 











‘* Did I make you unhappy ?” asks Elinor, softly. 

‘* Yes, because I loved you, and with my whole heart 
and soul wanted you for my wife! But there was that 
devil who had the legal right to that title! So Iwrote to 
a New York lawyer, and told him to institute proceedings 
for divorce; and he wrote me she couldn’t be found. I 
had never told you how I loved you; but that last night, 
when I knew I must leave you for ever, it was all too 
much for me, and I out with it. Oh, Nora, Nora! my 
own sweet darling, forgive me that I did not leave you in 
peace !” and he covers his face with his hands. 

Nora pulls them away, and smiles at him through her 
tears—tears for his sad history. 

‘* Never mind, dear,” says she; ‘‘so long as you didn't 
desert me of your own free will, I don’t mind.” 

** Of my own will ?” cries he. ‘Oh, Nora, Nora! look 
at my white hair, and see what it has cost me!’ And he 
points to his locks, from which care has indeed bleache+l 
much of the Saxon gold. ‘‘ Were you a different sort of 
woman, and I loved you as I do now, I believe I’m 
almost bad enough to run away with you; but I couldn't 
drag you into this mess of wickedness.”’ 

Elinor still smiles at him through her tears. 

*‘T’'ve had hard times since you went away,” says she. 
‘‘ First, I was sick for a long time ; then father lost his 
claim ; then’ —sadly—‘‘he died, and so I was left 
alone.” 

**Good God ! and I never knew of it.” 

‘* And then,” she adds, slowly, ‘‘I had to take care of 
myself, and so I’ve been a governess ever since.” 

Dick throws both arms above his head in remorse and 
despair. 

‘*Heaven forgive me!" he cries. ‘‘ She’s been drudg- 
ing, while I have been living in plenty !” 

Elinor catches both arms and draws them down again. 

“Dick, Dick !’’ she cries, at last, giving way to her ex- 
citement, ‘‘why didn’t you come to see me, just once ?” 

**T didn’t dare trust myself. I was afraid I'd lose my 
self-control, and persuade you into marrying me.” 

** Would you have married me if you could ?” 

“Would IT? Oh, Nora !” 

** Dick, Dick, you dear old goose !"’ she cries, bursting 
into as sunny a laugh as ever she had laughed in the-old 
days, the little dimples coming and going on ‘cheek and 
chin, ‘if you’d only told me, we might have been happy 
seven years ago. Oh, you dear, foolish old fellow ! 
Your wife followed you to Bungletown, and died there. 


Now love me, my darling, and don’t run away from me 


any more. It was all of no use, for I never could have 
forgotten you, and I’ve loved you all the time.” 

Dick stares at her one instant, too bewildered to speak ; 
then the truth rushes over him like a great sea of joy, and 
he clasps his sweetheart in his arms, to be parted no 
more. 

**Nora, Nora, my darling, thank God you are mine at 
last!’ Then, as his foot stumbles against the fallen pick : 
**T came down here prospecting, and I’ve found the 
biggest bonanza that ever came out of Gold Hill !” 


A CURIOUS WILL. 


Miss Bripeira Monuoy was the possessor of a largo 
fortune in her own right, the same having been left to her 
by her father. She had two sisters, Lucis and Judith, 
who had incurred the old gentleman’s displeasure by 
running off and marrying two scapegraces, and so they 
were not remembered in his will. One of these sisters 
had a son, Ferentz Steldl, and the other a daughter, 
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Lucis Bridgita O’Birn. When it happened to Bridgita 
Molloy to die, unwedded and without issue, they found a 
will under her pillow, which was, in the strictest sense, a 
conundrum. It read plainly enough so far as minor be- 
quests were concerned, including a thousand pounds each 
to the nephew and niece, and a shilling each to the 
brothers-in-law, ‘‘to buy mourning rings” ; but when it 
came to the bulk of the fortune, here is what it said : 


* * * “And all the residue of my property, whether real 


or personal, I give, bequeath and devise toG PX DNWMDYB 
DOVIWDMIHTIDZXZ.” 


That was all, and, of course, it was simply nonsense as 
it stood. But while they were examining it a note 
dropped out, in which they were told to lift up the carpet 
in a certain corner of a certain room. They did so, and 
found there another note, telling them to consult a cer- 
tain page of a certain book. They did that also, and 
found there a third note, saying, ‘‘ Key behind wainscot, 
three inches toward cupboard from dressing -room 
window.” It was the work of a few moments only to 
remove @ loose board at the point indicated, and there 
they came upon a few half-eaten scraps of paper, and 
nothing more. The mice had swallowed the key! There 
could be no doubt that the whimsical collection of letters 
was a good and sufficient cipher, if they could only get a 
clew to it. The parents of Bridgita’s nephew felt sure it 
could be made to spell his name, and the parents of the 
niece were equally confident that it meant her. As a 
result, each party brought in an expert ; and, strange to 
tell, each expert solved the mystery to suit the party that 
had employed him, and each was able to prove the cor- 
rectness of his reading. 

The one retained in the interest of the nephew began by 
explaining that a person like Miss Molloy, presumably 
ignorant of cryptography as a science, would be almost 
certain to adopt the device of making one letter do duty 
for another. ‘‘Now, you know,” he continued, ‘the 
commonest English letter is ¢, so that, ten to one, the 
commonest letter in the cipher will represent e. That 
letter is d. It comes no fewer than five times in the 
twenty-five. So, ten to one, d stands fore. Well, if d 
means e¢, it is likely enough a would be 4, b would he c, 
and so on, taking the letters following.” Putting e for d 
and » for m, he went on to show, and assuming that y 
might stand for p, 6 for h, and o for w, it was easy to spell 
nephew, Then he showed that the cipher and the “‘ Steldl” 
both ended in a letter between a pair of letters—zrz: dl. 
Therefore, he argued, z would mean / and x would mean 
d. And with so much determined, it must be clear that 
the substitution of letter for letter, and never mixing 
them, would give My dear nephew, Ferentz Steldl. Only 
there was a in ‘‘Ferentz,’’ which should have been a d to 
represent ane. But the lawyer who had drawn up all of 
the will but this perplexing clause, recollected that Miss 
Molloy had insisted upon having the boy’s name spelled 
‘‘Firentz,” and thus the j must stand for i, and there 
was special confirmation of the expert's process. 

Then came the other expert. His process was quite as 


convincing, and even more simple, and yet the outcome. 


was entirely irreconcilable with that in the first case, 
When old women make ciphers, he explained, as his 
rival had done before him, they commonly change the 
letters by counting forward or backward. So he had 
first counted one forward, then two, three, four, and 
finally five—and there he found a starting-point. Ac- 
cording to that rule, g would be J, p would be u, « (making 
4 follow z) would be c. Next came d, which would be i, 
then », which would be s, and so on, the true letter being 








always the fifth letter from the cipher forward—and the 
expert smiled as the cipher was thus found to spell out 
plainly, letter for letter: Lucis Bridgita O’Birn, my 
niece, 

There could be no more cavil over this than over the 
other one. The cipher meant two distinct and opposite 
things, equally and at the same time, both demonstrable 
by processes equally obvious and equally sound. What 
was to be done? Jt must go to the Chancery Court, cer- 
tainly ; that was the only thing left todo. But it never 
got there. The nephew and niece met, fell in love, and 
got married ; and thus, after all—may it not be believed ? 
—the will of Miss Molloy was finally carried out exactly 
as she had planned and desired. 





ADIEU ! 


Tat white brow I might well do without, 
And those cheeks’ rosy hue; 

And those lips with their petulant pout, 
And those eyes’ liquid blue; 

And those tresses, more graceful than vine 
That in Eden e’er grew; 

And those ears of mose exquisite line 
Than the sea-shells e’er knew. 

I might do without feet more divine 
Than in fay-dance e’er flew; 

Without arms that enchantingly twine 
Round the lover they woo; 

Without glances as soft as the shine 
Of clear moon-litten dew; 

Without whispers as subtle and fine 
As the love pigeon’s coo; 

Without kisses entrancing as wine, 
Without smiles I might do; 

Without all for which others all pina— 
I might do without you! 

Adieu! 





THE MISSING DEED. 


Ir often happens that the issue of great suits at law, 
particularly in England, depends upon a single document 
which it is very difficult to produce. That was the weak 
point in the case which Messrs. Sharpe & Floyd were 
managing for Mr. Morpeth. 

A certain deed was almost absolutely essential to suc- 
cess, and it was not to be found for love or money. An 
advertisement had been inserted in all the leading papers 
for months, offering a reward of £300 for the valuable 
parchment, but not a word had come in response. Tho 
lawyers felt confident that it could not be in existence ; 
an offer of £300 must have brought it to light, they 
argued, if anybody had it in possession. But Morpeth in- 
sisted upon believing that it could be found. So he in- 
structed Messrs. Sharpe & Floyd to inerease the sum to 
£500, and go on advertising ; and accordingly Tom Halli- 
day, a clerk in the office, was dispatched to the advertis- 
ing agency with orders to contract for the necessary space 
in all the dailies for a fortnight. 

Tom had a sweetheart, naturally enough, and they were 
going to be married as soon as they could contrive to buy 
furniture for a couple of rooms. It was his habit of a 
Saturday to take a stroll with her, and accompany her 
home to tea; and as it was on a Saturday that he made 
this trip to the advertising agency, of course he told her all 
about it, and they amused themselves by discussing what 
they would do with the reward, supposing they should 
chance to find the missing deed. They were talking in 
this ridiculous strain when they reached the girl’s home. 
The table was spread, and among the dainties of the 
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occasion was a pot of home-made raspberry jam, brought 
out especially in honor of his visit, Tom was informed. 

“‘Thank you, madame, since you're so pressing, I don’t 
mind if I do,” said Tom, and proceeded to help himself. 
He had scarcely taken the first mouthful, however, when 
he turned suddenly pale, his lower jaw dropped, and he 
sat gazing fixedly at the jam-pot, like one spellbound. 

The girl fancied he must be ill, the mother wondered if 
he had come upon a blackbeetle. 

“It’s nothing,” Tom managed to gasp after a time ; ‘‘I 
shall be all right directly. ‘‘ It’s—it’s—the £500.” 

When he had recovered from his bewilderment he 
began to compare the names of the parties to the missing 








the top of his speed to Messrs. Sharpe & Floyd. They 
agreed with him at once that he had secured the long-lost 
deed ; and then they recalled the fact that they had once 
had offices in the quarter where the mother of Tom’s 
sweetheart lived, and that on coming away they had 
swept a good many useless papers into a corner and left 
them there, and this deed must somehow have been 
among them, though they had never been able before to 
surmise how it could have slipped from their custody. 
They hastened to Mr. Morpeth with the good news, and 
he drew a check on the spot for £500, payable to Tom’s 
order ; and Mr. Morpeth won his suit, and Tom married 
the girl of his heart as soon as the wedding-gown could 
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LIVING HOMES.—1, FISH (PLATYSTOMA) IN WHOSE MOUTH OTHER FISH LIVE. 2, FISH LIVING IN SEA CUCUMBER. 


deed, as mentioned in the advertisement, with the piece 
of parchment that had covered the jam-pot, and that lay 
upside down upon the table before him. There they 
were, the very same. He had certainly found the missing 
deed, or at least a fragment of it. 

** And now, if we can trace the rest,” he exclaimed, 
‘‘our fortune’s made.” 

The mother threw open her cupboard, and there were 
two dozen jam-pots, lacking one, each with a piece of the 
parchment tied over it for a cover. It was an anxious 
moment. The pots were quickly uncovered, the circular 
bite fitted together, and at last the thing took definite 
and symmetrical shape, and not a line was wanting. A 
few of the ‘‘and whereases ” and ‘‘ provided alsos” were 
a trifle sticky, but not the smallest part had been de- 
stroyed. Tom did not stop to finish his tea. He chucked 
the precious jam-pot covers into his pocket and ran at 








be made—all because a nice-fingered old lady had cut 
covers out of parchment for her jam-pots in such a happy 
way. 


LIVING HOMES. 
By C, F. HoLper, 

PrerHAPs no subject in the observance of nature pre- 
sents so many points of phenomenal interest as that relat- 
ing to the home-life of the lower animals. In all classes 
and families we find evidences of reason and intelligence 
where least expected ; this is particularly noticeable in 
their home-life, and it would seem, if we judged by their 
architectural abilities, that the highest of the so-called 
lower animals were far superior in intelligence to the 
lowest of the human tribes. Many of the very smallest 
animals in the world build and resort to homes of their 
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crabs cover themselves with weeds and form bowers, and 
so on. 
But there is a certain number of animals that do not | 
seem to have the faculty of caring for themselves, and so | 
find their protection in the companionship of other and | 
larger forms. In fact, they have living homes, taking up | 
their residence, with or in the person of some larger animal. | 
These must not be confused with parasites that prey upon | 
other animals. They may at times overstep the bounds 
of hospitality, but in the main they merely use their 
living refuge as a dwelling-place, and in many cases be- 
come so dependent upon it that they never go out. 
Several years ago the writer made a trip to the extreme 
end of the Florida reef, the jumping-off place of the 
United States, a small collection of islands containing the 
famous Dry Tortugas. The group, comprising seven or 
eight keys, made up entirely of coral, is surrounded by a 
long reef that almost completely skirts the keys, com- 
posed of dead coral heads, against which the sea beats 
powerfully. <A few feet within this range of breakers the 


reef stretched away ; a field, as it were, of pure white | 


sand, covered here and there with patches of corals of 
many kinds. 

Hero was the collector’s paradise, as strange creatures, 
crabs, fishes and shells, appeared at every move, and 
dropped in showers from every piece of cor] lifted from 
the water. 

One of the commonest animals in this submarine 
garden was a long, worm-like creature called the Tri- 
pang ; or, scientifically, Holothurian. They looked like 
great black cucumbers lying on the bottom, and were so 
tough that with difficulty could a spear be sent into their 
leathery hides. I was wading along in about three feet 
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The fishes erect nests, the worms dig caves, the | 











FISH (PREMNAS) THAT LIVES IN THE INTERIOR OF AN 
ANEMONE, 


of water, towing the boat, and wishing to secure one, 
picked up a large specimen about ten inches long. The 


| curious creature slowly doubled up when taken from its 


native element and lazily ejected a stream of water from 
its mouth. It was speedily placed in a glass jar carried 
for aquarium purposes. In a short time the holothurian 
had evidently exhausted the air in the water of the jar, 
and began to move about restlessly. But there was some- 
thing else affected by the lack of aeration, for soon a 
beautiful, silvery transparent fish was seen thrusting its 
head from the body of the holothurian, and in a moment 
it had fairly made its way out. It moved slowly about 
for a few moments, making ineffectual efforts to swim, and 
though the water was immediately renewed, it died. 

The fish was about six inches long, and evidently a 
creature unused to the outside world ; a veritable ghost 
of a fish, so ghostly white and transparent that, if laid 
over a newspaper, print could be read through it. In 
general appearance it resembled an eel ; its upper and 
lower fins were all joined, and extended the entire length 
of the body. Its name was the Fierasfer, and nearly al) 
the family take up their abode in other animals. 

We found afterward many of these curious boarders ; 
in fact, very few of the holothurians were without them, 
but, in every case, though the greatest care was taken to 
have the weter fresh, the fish died when exposed to light 
and open water, and the supposition was that here, at 
least, certain individuals never left their host. By some 
hereditary instinct the young fierasfer enters the holo- 
thurian, and probably never leaves it unless forced oni 
by lack of air as we have shown. 

In the Naples aquarium, however, another species of 
holethurian has been watched, and found to afford 
shelter to a fish that comes out and returns at pleasure, 
the latter operation being performed in a most remark- 
able manner. ‘The curious sea-cucumber that is thus 
converted into a boarding-house, forces water in and out 
of its body at short intervals, so that there may be said 
to be an intermittent current running through it. When 
the fish wishes to return it takes advantage of this, and 
inserts its tail in the orifice that forms the door of its 
house, and as the animal draws in the current the 
fierasfer is drawn along with it, and by degrees gradually 





SRA-ANEMONE, SHOWING ORIFICE INTO WHICH FISH RETIRE. 


reaches the interior. That it goes in tail first would seem 
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a curious performance, but being a long fish it could not 
turn around if once in head first, so by entering in the 
opposite direction it is always ready to come out again. 

These cases are not confined to certain localities, but 
the fierasfers of the world all seem inclived to adopt the 
sea-cucumber as a home. 

At Madeira, Dr. Grey found one occupied in the same 
way, and Quoy and Gamard both noticed long ago that 
the Fierasfer hornir was a dweller in Stichopus tubercu- 
As the holothurians are also tenanted by various 
shells and crabs, they appear almost like hotels. 

Though many of the fishes have been examined, there 
is yet much discussion as to their method of obtaining a 
living. Some naturalists contend that the fierasfer goes 
without to obtain its dinner ; others, like Semper, have 
it that when hard pressed the fish will prey upon the 
body of its protector ; in fact, the latter naturalist in the 
Philippine Islands opened a number of fierasfers that 
he took from sea-cucumbers, and found there decided 
evidence that it was living upon the respiratory processes 
of its friend that fortunately was able to reproduce them, 
and was not injured in the slightest. 

The Fierasfers are not the only fishes that take posses- 
sion of these much-abused animals. At Zamboranga 
there has been found a species (Scabra) in whose stomach 
there lives a myxmoid fish, called Enchelyophis vermi- 
cularis ; but whether it comes out after the fashion of the 
Naples Fierasfer or not is not known. 

The great mouthed fish, the Angler, found on our 
coast, offers a retreat in its mouth for a number of small 
fishes that are too small to be eaten, and so use the cavity 
for a house that is safe enough from all enemies. 

At Nice, in the Mediterranean sea, an allied form, that 
is there called the Beaudroie, gives lodging in its bron- 
chial sac and gills to a small eel-like fish of the family 
of the Murenidae—the Apterychtus ocellatus, a number of 
crabs also sharing its home. 

The beautiful anemone is often made the victim of some 
playful fish, remarkable from the fact that the anemone 
has a terrible armament, being covered in many parts by 
lasso-cells that hurl out sharp, poisonous darts at the 
slightest warning. In the Chinese Sea an anemone about 
two feet in diameter is nearly always thus tenanted ; the 
little fish, when alarmed, darting away in the direction of 
its protector, that whether by a mutual uuderstanding or 
from fright, immediately closes its doors and perfectly 
conceals the tenant, perhaps to the wonder and astonish- 
ment of the follower. 

Lieutenant de Chrispigny, an officer in the French ser- 
vice, and a prominent naturalist, kept an Actinia Crassi- 
cornis for a long time in an aquarium. One er soon 
affer securing the creature, he was surprised to find a fish 
in the globe, and when he attempted to observe it it 
darted around as if greatly alarmed, and finally made a 
leap, like the harlequin in the play, and landed fairly in 
the centre of the anemone and disappeared ; the latter 
closing its tentacles over it. These pets were kept by the 
officer for over a year, and he became thoroughly con- 
vinced that here was a positive case of friendship between 
the totally different creatures. 

Even more wonderful yet is the fact that star fishes 
offer homes for fishes. Thus, in the Indian Ocean, the 
one known as the Asterias discoida is tenanted by a little 
fish—the Oxybeles lumbricoides. Whether it leaves its 
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host and comes out, presumably a very difficult opera- 
tion, is not known. 

Fishes of the great mackerel family are remarkable for 
their associations ; thus many when young live up among 
the tentacles of the great jelly-fishes. 


The little fish, 
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Caranx trachurus, lives up among the tentacles, under 
cover of the umbrella of the beautiful medusa (Chrysaora 
isocela). This sea-nettle often incloses several young 
specimens of caranx, which we are surprised to see issu- 
ing full of life from the transparent bodies of these ani- 
mals. Indeed, it is not rare to find other fishes in the 
meduse. Dr. Gunther, who has arranged with so much 
eare the rich collection of fishes in the British Museum, 
has in his possession some specimens of Labrax lupus, 
and of (Gasterosteos, which had been obtained from 
the interior of different medusie ; and these associations 
have been also remarked by various distinguished observ- 
ers, among whom we may mention Sars, Rud, Lenckart 
and Peach. 

The captain of the frigate Jowan, when in the Indian 
Sea, on October 26th, 1871, about 200 miles to the west of 
the Laccadive Islands, saw, in very fine weather, the sea, 
which was at that time very calm, covered with meduse, 
and the greater part of these were escorted by many little 
fishes of the genus Ostracion, the species of which he was 
unable to ascertain. It is probable that the school of 
medusz set in motion certain animals which are eagerly 
sought after by the ostracions. 

A little pelagic fish found occasionally in the Atlantic 
has been named Schedophilus medusophagus, from its curi- 
ous habit of seeking protection under the jelly-fishes. 
An even more remarkable case is that of the little fish 
Caranz melampyqus, that not only follows jelly-fish, but 
actually makes its home in the body-cavity of the medusa 
crambessa palmipes. When found, the fish was fixed by 
the greater part of its body in the apertures formed by 
the four columns which unite the stomach to the um- 
brella in the latter, and are traversed by canals, serving to 
establish a communication between the stomachal cavity 
and the rest of the gastrovascular system. 

All the hypotheses which tend to explain the associa- 
tion of fishes and meduse by assuming that one of these 
animals seeks the other as prey and for food, are evi- 
dently inadmissible in the case now before this ; for the 
medusx belongs to the family Rhizostomeae, and, conse- 
quently, has no buccal aperture, properly so called, but 
only a series of microscopic pores, which enable it to absorb 
food only in a state of extreme division ; and, on the other 
hand, the fish only lodges itself in a natural cavity of the 
medusa—a cavity which has nothing to do with the diges- 
tion or gastrovascular system. This cavity is widened by 
the prolonged use which the fish has made of it, and 
nevertheless the crambessa is perfectly uninjured—an ev- 
ident proof that the fish regards its associate as a place of 
refuge, and not as a prey. 

In a letter which accompanies this specimen to the 
museum at Geneva, the finder also gives the information 
that the same little fish also enters an anemone. Hoe 
says: ‘The facts to which I called your attention with 
regard to the little fish which follows the anemone, and 
constantly enters into it without quitting it, is perfectly 
correct ; the fisherman who brought them to me captured 
them together. I can personally certify the fact. It is 
some years since, being on the quay of our port, I ob- 
served the same thing; it was also the same species of 
fish as that which I sent to youarhich entered into the 
anemone and issued from it ; and as this took place at 
about six inches under water, it was very easy to observa 
what went on. The fish was alone, there were no others. 
What explanation is to be given of this phenomenon ? 
Is it that the fish finds something to eat in the anemone 
which induces it to pursue and penetrate into it? 1 
cannot say. The anemone, although receiving the fish, 
is alive, and one sees it move. “You should verify the in- 
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térior of the anemone to see that nothing has been de- 
stroyed by the fish.”’ 

But perhaps the most remarkable case is that of the 
Physalia, The animal is a colony of compound hydroids 
that are called zorids, being of different kinds. Some 
are for locomotion, others feeders, while others again are 
for reproductive purposes ; but to the ordinary observer 
they all look alike—a blue, entangled, jelly-like mass of 
threads, coiling, drawing up and lowering again, like so 
many snakes. On closer examination the secret of their 
power is seen. The tentacles are covered with minute 
cells, each of which contains a minute coiled dart, called 
a lasso, and the moment a foreign substance comes in 
contact with the tentacles, millions of these weapons are 
hurled into it, like hot shots from a gun, producing the 
peculiar paralytic effect. This is particularly noticeable 
in fishes. The moment they touch the tempting bit 
which they mistake for food they lose power of motion, 
and are drawn up and absorbed into the simple body of 
the man-of-war. Sometimes it happens that a fish fairly 
swallows a disconnected piece of the tentacle, and al- 
though dead, and separated from the man-of-war for 
weeks, it does its deadly work, the blue poison that ac- 
companies the darts seeming to penetrate the entire 
system of the fish. 

The effect on persons who ate a fish that had fed upon 
a physalia is described by Dr. Leblond, a famous French 
naturalist. He says: ‘Supping at an auberge on one 
occasion, with other persons, a becune was served up, of 
which gastronomers are very fond, and which is usually 
perfectly harmless. Five persons partook of it, and im- 
mediately afterward exhibited every symptom of being 
poisoned. This was manifested by a burning heat in the 
region of the stomach. I bled two of them; one was 
cured by vomiting; one other would take nothing but 
tea and some culinary oil. The colic continued during 
the night, and had disappeared in the morning, but he 
entertained so great a horror of water that during the 
remainder of the voyage a glass of it presented to him 
made him turn pale. I concluded from this and other 
facts that the fishes which eat the physalia become a 
poison for those who eat them.” 

On one occasion, when rowing along the surf in 
southern Florida, I found a large turtle lying on the sur- 
face, completely paralyzed by a man-of-war scarcely 
largerthan a hen’s egg. The blue tentacles had com- 
pletely encompassed the animal’s ‘head, and the darts or 
lassos had penetrated the unprotected skin of the eyes. 

I have thus described the power of the physalia to 
more clearly show the wondrous nature of the friend- 
ship.(?) that exists between it and several sinall fishes. 
Up among the deadly lobes of this fairy ship they are 
found swimming about in perfect safety, dodging in and 
out among the tentacles that are instant death to others. 
and evidently aware that their protector is little likely to 
be attacked by other animals. Perhaps the most re- 
markable part of it is that the fishes are a vivid blue 
color ; in fact, the exact tint of the tarantula part of their 
host; so that they are not only protected by it, but are 
actually taken for the tentacles themselves. 

In Brazil is found a curious fish, allied to our cat- fish, 
that in its mouth gives shelter to a number of small fishes 
that lodge in the various cavities and among the barbels, 
and seem to find perfect protection. For a long time 
these were supposed to be the rightful progeny of the 
Platystoma, but examination showed them to be fishes of 
an entirely different kind, and full-grown though small. 
The name of this fish that is too lazy to hunt for food 
and find a home of its own is Stegophilus insidiatus, 
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The pilot-fish that accompanies the shark, in one sense 
makes its huge companion a home ; at least finding pro- 
tection in the companionship ; though the little striped 
fellows, quick to take bait or prey, often lead their great 
consort on to his death, escaping themselves. 

Another companion of the shark, however, frequently 
shares its fate. This is the remora, that bears upon its 
head an oblong plate or disk, arranged with transverse 
rows like the slats on a blind. When the remora presses 
this upon the shark the air is exhausted, and thus it 
clings, so that it may be said to live upon the shark. I 
have often hauled sharks high and dry, and then pulled 
the remoras off by main force. 

Among the crabs there are many that constitute home 
for other animals, while many others have living homes 
themselves. Of the latter the Pinnotheres is the best 
known. One variety is tho little red crab we find among 
oysters, and from their habit of forcing themselves upon 
the oyster, making a home among its soft folds, they 
share its fate. The association, however, redounds to the 
benefit of both. The crab drags in bits of food for the 
oyster to eat, while the latter affords it protection from 
the predacious fishes. They inhabit a great variety of 
shells, and, as we have seen, the air-chambers of the sea-cu- 
cumber. In northern waters a shell known as the.Modiola 
papuana affords a home to two of these.crabs that attain 
the size of a chestnut, and it has been impossible, so far, 
though hundreds and thousands of the shells have been 
opened, to find one without its quota of crabs. 

The beautiful shell Avicula, the one that affords the 
best pearls, is the home of a Pinnotheres, also of a crus- 
tacean allied to the lobster, and perhaps the material 
dragged in by these boarders has formed the base for 
pearls that have sold for thousands of dollars. 

In the great Tridacna, a specimen of which can be seen 
at Central Park, weighing several hundred pounds, several 
crabs take up their abode, especially one called Ostru- 
cotheres tridacne, is always found among the gaudy and 
highly colored parts of this giant of bivalves. In thie 
pearl mussels, common on the coast of Mozambique, 
three crabs are found. In the Atlantic waters the large 
acephalous mollusk affords shelter to a number of crabs, 
and in the Penna marina, a beautiful fan shell, a crusta- 
cean of a pale rose color, lives. 

Even Pliny was aware of these living homes, and as- 
cribes to them a curious office. He says the Chama is a 
clumsy animal without eyes, which opens its valves and 
attracts other fishes, which enfer without mistrust, and 
begin to take their pastime in their new abode. The 
pinnothere, seeing his dwelling invaded by strangers, 
pinches his host, who immedjately closes his valves, ant 
kills one after another these presumptuous visitors, that 
he may eat them at his leisure. 

Rumphius, the Dutch naturalist, had similar ideas, and 
said that these crustaceans inhabit always two kinds of 
shell-fish, the Pinna and the Chama squamata. Accord- 
ing to him, when these mollusks have ,attained their 
growth, one pinnothere (one only, at least in the Chama), 
lives in their interior and does’ not abandon its lodging 
till the death of its host. He regards this crustacean as 
a faithful guardian, fulfilling the duties of a door-keeper. 
In 1628 he found actually two sorts of keepers: by the 
side of a Brachyuron, carrying an embossed buckler, 
slender in front, he discovered a Macrouron of the length 
of his finger-nail, of a yellowish orange color, semi-trans- 
parent, with white and very slender claws. 

On the Peruvian coast we find a curious little cmb 
known as the Fabia chilensis, that instead of taking up 
its abode in a shell, chooses an echinus as its home ; and 
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STAR-FISH (ASTERIAS) IN WHICH LIVES A FISH (FIERASTER). 








how it manages to make its way through the grinding 
teeth without getting squeezed to death is somewhat of 
a mystery. 

In the Viti group a crab conceals itself in the substance 
of a polypidom, assuming the color of its host, and find- 
ing protection therein. 
comotula, imitating it in color. 
or haliotis at the Philippine Islands affords protection to 


a crab, and in a star-fish on the Brazil coast some of the | 


delicate glass-crabs, through which print can be read, 
have taken up their home in the body cavity. 

The devices of crabs to envelop themselves in other 
living forms are legion. 
Dromia. 





FISH THAT LIVES IN A JELLY-FISH, APPEARING AS IF IN 
A GLASS CASE. 





Still another crab lives in a | 
The beautiful Ear Shell | 


A striking case is seen in the | 


| Around Marseilles a crab is often taken by the fisher- 
_ men, that carries about an anemone on its back called the 
Actinia parasitica, The anemone, moreover, is so placed 
that its mouth is always opposite that of the crab, thus 
receiving all the morsels that fall from its host’s table. 
Colonel Samuel Wortley has paid great attention to the 
alliance that exists between the soldier-crab (Pajuruc 
Prideauzii) and the sea-anemone (Adamsea) and the move- 
ments of the crab to protect its tenant are certainly 
governed by intelligence. The best morsels are offered 
it, and when the crab finds that it must leave its shell it 
strives with the greatest care to also remove its friend, 
and by delicately prying off its disk ultimately succeeds 
in doing so. If the Adamsea is not suited and will not 
retain its position, the obliging crab tries other shells 





FISHES THAT LIVE UP AMONG THE DEADLY TENTACLES OF 
THE PHYSALIA, 
untu one is found satisfactory in every respect to this 
curious creature. 
| While the shell of the crab forms a home for the 
anemone, the crab itself within the shell often gives 
shelter to many isopod crustaceans. 

One of the most astonishing cases of living homes was 
observed by Dr. Richter in two crabs of the family Poty- 
dectine, the members of which have their front claws 
| armed with large teeth. Latreille, who first named the 
| erab Polydectes cupulifer, remarked that a gummy sub- 

stance was always to be found at the ends of the claws 
| of this species, and Dana described the animal as having 
| always something spongy in its hands. Dr. Mobins has 

discovered the remarkable fact that these things, held in 
the two claws of the crab, are in reality living sea-anemones. 
| These anemones are attached to the immovable joint of 
| each claw, whilst the teeth of the movable joint of the 
claw are kept buried deep into the flesh of the sea-ane- 
| mones, and thus hold them fast ; although each anemone 
| can easily be pulled away from its position with the 
| forceps, in specimens preserved in spirits. The mouth of 
| the anemone is always turned away from the crab. . The 
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ists in the case of another | 
species of the same family, but | 
of a different genus, Melia tes- | 
sellata, which also inhabits | 
Mauritius. Mdébins gives the | 
following account of the mat- 
ter: “I collected about fifty | 
male and female specimens of } 
Melia tessellata. All of these 
held in each claw an Actinia 
prehensa. The recurved hooks 
of the inner margins of the 
elaw-joints of the crab are par- 
ticularly well-adapted to hold 
the actinias fast. I never suc- 
ceeded in dragging the living 
actinias out without injuring 
them. If I left the fragments 
of them when pulled out lying 
in the vessel in which the 
Melia was, the crab collected | 
them again in its clutch in a 
short time. If I cut the ac- 
tinias in pieces with the scissors, 
I found fhem all again in the 
claws of the crab after a few 
hours. It is very probable that 
the actinias aid the crab in 
catching its prey by means of 




















their thread-cells, and that the 
actinias, on the other hand, 
gain by being carried from 
place to place by the crab, and thus brought into con- 
tact with more animals, which can serve as food to them, 
than they would if stationary. This is a very interesting 
case of commensalism.” 


From all these remarkable instances there is one infer- | 
ence which we draw, namely, that lowly as are the | 
animals in the scale of intelligence, we certainly must ac- | 
cord them the faculty of distinguishing between friend | 
and foe, and admit that they have feelings more or less | 


comparable to our own. Agassiz the elder went even 
further than this, and one day, when speaking of a jelly- 











OLAW OF POLYDECTES, A CRAB THAT CARRIES A LIVING ANEMONE 
GROWING UPON THE INNER SURFACE OF THE CLAW, 





SEA-ANEMONES, HERMIT-CRAB IN OLD SHELL, BARNACLES, AND YOUNG CRAB FASTENED ON 


A SEA-ANEMONE, 


fish, said: ‘‘In some incomprehensible way, God Al- 
mighty has created these beings, and I cannot doubt 
their immortality any more than I doubt my own.” 


A SIX THOUSAND-YEAR-OLD SNAKE. 


‘* WE want to see the big snake.” 

Such was the request made of Mr. D. M. Lienhardt in 
explanation of a ring at the door-bell of his residence, 
No. 1025 Poplar Street, the other morning. On the steps 
were gathered a half-dozen children belonging in that 
neighborhood, ranging in age from five to twelve years, 
who cautiously inquired if the serpent were likely to 
harm them. They were told that no harm would befall 


| them, and so the little ones entered. No sooner had the 


door closed when another tug at the bell informed Mr. 


| Lienhardt that more callers were awaiting"to be admitted 


| to satisfy their curiosity. 


This time the visitors proved 
to be adults, and so a steady stream of men, women and 


| children kept up all day, much to the discomfort of the 


obliging owner of the thing which many had come for 
squares around to see. Entering the hall the spectators 
beheld a petrified snake twelve feet long and twenty inches 
in circumference, weighing over 375 pounds. It was 
found a month ago imbedded in a coal vein in one of the 
mines of the Leonard Coal Company, in Centre County, 
Pa. The miner who ran across the remarkable specimen 
of petrifaction, many hundred feet beneath the earth’s 
surface, was thunderstruck at the discovery, and experi- 
enced something like a cold chill down his back for the 
first few moments after his pick had brought to light the 
serpent’s head. He called his comrades, and they aided 
him in digging it out. It had to be cut into sixteen 


| sections before it was gotten out of the vein. The snake 
| was exhibited for several days in a hut near the mine, 
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and people for miles around flocked to the place to see 
the strange thing, the like of which, it was said, had 
never before been seen in those parts. 

An officer of the Leonard Coal Company obtained pos- 
session of it, and had it on private exhibition for several 
days at his office, No. 207 Walnut Place. He soon became 
tired of the rush, which included brokers and business 
men, to his office to get a glimpse of the petrified snake, 
s0 he presented it to its present owner. The latter has 
also been run down by visitors, but his love for curiosi- 
ties is so great that he would sooner put up with such 
annoyance than part with his present. 

The snake is of a dark lead color. Its head, body and 
tail are wonderfully well preserved, the outlines being 
quite disiinct. It is somewhat flattened on top, and 
through the centre of the body is a ridge an inch in 
depth. 

A well-informed naturalist, connected with the Academy 
of Natural Science, examined the thing for two hours on 
Saturday last. He said it was the best petrified specimen 
he ever saw, and he claims to be well up in that line. 
The ridge he explained as being due to the wasting-away 
of a portion of the entrails and undigested food previous 
to the time when petrifaction set in. He declared that 
the snake was fully 6,000 years old, and belonged toa 
species now only found in certain portions of Africa. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


THERE Occurs in Louisiana a remarkable example of the “ pro- 
teetive mimicry” of color, which was advanced s0 ably by A. R. 
Wallace, in the case of two small grasshoppers. If the traveler 
will push his way through the luxuriant _— that border the 
fresh water bayous near the Mississippi, flocks of grasshoppers 
will continually rise in front of him, making off in every direction. 
If he observe closely, however, he will find that two species of 
these insects do not resort to this mode of escape. “One of 
these,” says a late writer, “‘ was of a shade of green that nearly 
matched the grass in question; the other, larger was about the 
shide of the grass after it was dead and dried by the sun. They 
both had about the same form; the head was long and pointed in 
front, its apparent length increased by the insect bringing its an- 
tennw together and sticking them out/straight forward. Behind 
the wrinkled wings trailed out to a sharp point, like the pointed 
extremities of the grass blades, and the heavy pair of limbs that 
spring from the metathorax were long and slender, 80 as to assist 
in the deception.” ‘These 1sects, upon being alarmed, did not 
take to flight, but simply crept backward down to the pendent 
»0int of the leaf upon which it happened to be resting, and quietly 
nung there,'trusting—and trusting with much safety—to its imita- 
tive shape and color to preserve it from an enemy’s notice, 


Tue British consul at Noumea, E. L. Layard, writes the follow- 
ing curious note toa London journal: “ We have a lady resident 
here with a very beautiful voice. Several times when she has been 
singing at my Loess a favorite cat has left her snug quarters in 
various parts of the room, climbed over every obstacle, and got on 
the piano, as close to the fair singer as possible. At one particular 
high note she raise herself and stare fixedly at the lady’s coun- 
tenance. She takes no i<ctice of any other singer, but will repeat 
the action whenever the lady goes to the piano. The lady tells me 
that on several occasions, when practicing at home, a large rat has 
come and sat by her on the floor, and though she has chased him 
away, he has returned again and again the same day. My cat will 
look from the lady into the piano (a horizontal one) and back 
again, as if uncertain from whence the sound proceeds, but at the 
high note she gazes intently at the songstress.” Everyone has ob- 
served dogs and birds affected by both instrumental and vocal 
music: but that cats and rats should notice it so swongly is cer- 
tainly novel. 


THE scientific results in ichthyology, accomplished by the U. 8. 
Fish Commission during its fleld-season of 1883, were very large. 
Ten new genera and seventeen new species of saltwater fishes 
were collected, besides the new mollusks and worms. One of the 
fishes was a deep-sea form closely allied to the strange Hury- 
pharynz, dredged the previous Summer in the Mediterranean. Its 
anatomy presents so many peculiar features that it is considered 
worthy to stand apart as the type of a new order, 


Amona the rarest objects among the relics of prehistoric Red 
men to be found in eastern shell-heaps are fishhooks, These, 
when not made of*wood, were usually cut from the shell. A shell- 
heap near Narragansett Pier, R.-I., however, lately yielded several 
nicely worked hooks of bone, each about an inch in length, and 
shaped much after the modern style. 
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DvuRABILITY OF Woop IN Buri_pines.—Herr Weise, forest in- 
spector at Eberswalde, Germany, considers that the system now 
usual for the supply of wood is in some measure to blame for the 
complaints which are from time to time made by experienced au- 
thorities as to the reduced durability of modern woodwork. He 
says that in the Middle Ages the whole of the wood for any large 
building was carefully selected from one spot, and, after being felled, 
was stored and dried together, a certain homogeneousness in the 
woodwork being thus obtained. Nowadays wood is used just as it 
is delivered by the dealer, coming from various districts and 
having been felled at different seasons, these circumstances caus- 
ing a more or less nrarked divergence in quality. He remarks that 
the first tendency toward decomposition shows the disadvantage 
of using various qualities of wood together, and calls attention to 
the fact that microscopic observation of the approach of decompo- 
sition is not by any means as much used as it might be. He con- 
siders that the development of agriculture and the neglect of the 
judicious extension of forests have exercised an unfavorable influ- 
ence upon the qualities of wood in modern times, 


NEARLY all the pumice used in this country is imported in the 
lump from Italy, where it is found in the neighborhood of Mt. 
Vesuvius, and is ground here; the only exception being small 
lots of California pumice-stone, which have reached the market 
from time totime, There are abundant deposits of pumice-stony 
at Lake Honda, San Francisco County, California; also at. Little 
Owen’s Lake and other localities in Inyo County, in the same State. 
It is of good quality. Whittier, Fuller & Co., of San Francisco, 
own the Lake Honda deposit, and manufacture from sixty to 
seventy tons per year, supplying the market on the Pacific coast 
forthe most part. The Italian kind sells at mo ton in New 


York city. During 1882 the imports amounted to $29,019, and the 
exports to $2,423. Pumice-stone is used chiefly in polishing 


marble, 

Topazes have been found in Arizona, New Mexico, and occa- 
sionally in southern Colorado. Those from the last named lo- 
eality are of a beautiful light-blue color, and one of them recently 
brought East weighed over thirty karats. They have also been 
found recently at Pike’s Peak, Colorado, and more lately at Stone- 
ham, Maine, At both the last-named localities they occur in large 
crystals, but, if cut into gems, would afford only small stones of 
little value. The color of the Pike’s Peak topaz is light blue, and it is 
clear. The price of each stone is regulated by the color, perfection 
and size. The supply yields more than $100 a year at present, but 
it is probable that this amount will be increased in the near future 
by Pike’s Peak production, 

A LATE number of the Rerue Geographique contains a valuable 
article upon the social organization of the Kaybles, a race of Berber 
stock living in Algeria. In regard to the family, we are informed 
that such a thing does not exist, in our sense of the word. A 
Kayble who desires a wife says to her father or brother: ‘ You 
must sell me this girl.” The price is debated, and an agreement 
made before witnesses, fifteen to forty dollars being the usual 
range for prices, The money having been paid, and a dress given 
to the bride by the bridegroom, she has become his wife. The 
wife may be seat back without explanation, and the price re- 
claimed from her family, 


THE discovery in Tonquin of a plant of great therapeutic virtue, 
and its miraculous qualities, are described at length by M. Lesser- 
teur, formerly a missionary in Tonquin, and now director of 
foreign missions in Paris. The healing properties of the Hoang- 
nan, as the plant is called in the Anamite language, were, until a 
short time ago, known only to a single native family, which finally, 
having become converted to Christianity, communicated the secret 
to the French. M. Lesserteur avows that the bark of the Hoang- 
nan cures hydrophobia, leprosy and the bites of reptiles immedi- 
ately and invariably, but is itself a violent poison in cases to which 
it is not applicable, 

ELECTRICITY AND AMBER.—Amber, or fossil resin, is washed 
out of a tertiary mud-bed in the Baltic Sea, and cast up by the tide. 
The electric light, however, is now employed to search for it on 
the sea-bottom under water, and thus the latest development of 
electricity is made to serve in seeking for the amber, or davon of 
the Greeks, which, in the hands of Thales, first showed the electric 
power, and gave its name to the science of electricity. 


M. Mortn has lately brought out a new electric candle, one 
great advantage in it being that the light may be extinguished or 
relighted at any time. This is obtained bythe attraction of a piece 
of soft iron by a flattened solenoid; fixed on the same axis as the 
soft iron is a cam, upon whose position the proximity of the caroon 
depends. This motion is easier and not so noisy as the electro- 
magnet as used by Wilde and others. 


Tue German agricultural chemist, Stutzer, finds that in making 
ensilage from maize, the proteine is larga@y broken up into pro- 
ducts which are not precipitated by —— hydrate, and which are 

robably of inferior nutritive value. aize, then, is not so good 
or this purpose as some other fodder-plants, 


In a lecture delivered at Manchester, England, recently, Mr. 
Leo Grindon estimated that¢ out of 100,000 known species of flower- 
ing plants, 10,000 are of direct service to man, con 5,000 are more 
or less poisonous or hurtful. 


ARRANGEMENTS are in progress in China for a weather service, 
and regular study of the climatology. This will be done under 
foreign guidance, 

Joacnim BAaRRANDE, Oswald Heer, J. L. LeConte and John T. 
oa on among the scientific men who have died since the last 
record, 
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ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 
Every machinist is expected to have at least one vice. 


Ir you do not want to be robbed of your good name, do not 
have it painted on your umbrella, 


“ MisERy may like company,” says an Irish philosopher; ‘‘ but 
I'd rather have the rheumatism in one leg than in both.” 


WHEN a fop was trying to become the lion of a fashionable 
party, a wit remarked that he could never be anything but a dandy- 
ion. 

Ir may be well to state, for the information of amateur artists, 
that plaster casts of royal personages are not made of court- 
plaster. 

An Irish guide told a tourist who wished for a reason why 
Echo was always of the feminine gender, that ‘‘ Maybe it was be- 
eause she always had the last word.” 


A SAVANT has discovered that man descended from the bear. 
We have heard before that man descended from the bear, and have 
been shown the trees where it occurred. 


A SCIENTIST asks: ‘‘ How was man distributed on the earth ?” 
Well, brother, judging from painful experience, we should say it 
was by means of an insidious orange-peel. 


PrRoressor, to a young lady student: ‘ Your mark is very low, 
and you have only just passed.” Young lady ; “ Oh, I’m 60 glad.” 
Professor (surprised ): ‘‘Why ?’ Young lady: “I do so love a 
tight squeeze.” 

““Waar do you think I had better preach about?” asked the 
new minister, and the old deacon scratched his head and replied : 
“Waal, if you preach about twenty minutes, I think you'll tetch 
our people jest right.” 

Proressor, to class in surgery: “ The right leg of the patient, 
as you see, is shorter than the left, in consequence of which he 
limps. Now, what would you do ina case of this kind?” Bright 
Siudent: ** Limp too.” 


‘“‘Wuat is the chief use of bread ?’ asked an examiner at a 
recent school exhibition. ‘The chief use of bread,” answered the 
urchin, apparently astonished at the simplicity of the inquiry, “is 
to spread butter and marmalade on it.” 


A Jockey met his old college tutor at a horse-fair, and ex- 
claimed: ‘What brings you here among these high-bred cattle ? 
Do you think you can distinguish a horse from an ass?” ‘My 
boy,” replied the tutor, ‘‘I soon perceived you among these 
horses.” 

Lonpon society possesses two ladies who both bear the name of 
Isabelle, and who, standing to each other as they do in the rela- 
tion of mother and daughter, are presumably of different ages, 
though, indeed, the difference might easily pass unperceived. A 
friend was heard lately to give the following account of them: 
“The one is named Isabelle —the other is a belle.” 


He was THE Foou.—‘I don’t understand why women dress 
that way,” said a man, pointing at a lady who passed along the 
street. ‘I don’t either,” replied a bystander. ‘That woman,” 
continued the first s er, ‘is dressed ridiculously. Her hus- 
band must be a fool.’ I know he is,” said the bystander. ‘ Do 
yeu know him?” “Oh, yes. I’m the man myself.” 


Two oxp schoolfellows met in a drawing-room for the first time 
in many years. ‘“ How old are you now, and what are you up to?’ 
asked one. ‘Forty years, plenty of money, and a bachelor,” re- 
plied the other. ‘Ah, my boy, you are wrong in remaining a 
bachelor; it is a sad condition; you are alone, and no one eares 
for you.” ‘ Oh, yes, my friend; we always have our creditors.” 


Sucn CxuriprsHness!—Among the artistic stories in Mr. ©. 8. 
Hall’s recently published ‘‘ Reminiscences,” nono is better than this 
of Macnee, late president of the R.8S.A. He was lodging with other 
artists at a farmhouse, and the landlady once listened when a great 
discussion on art was going on. Unable at last to conceal her as- 
tonishment that 80 many bearded men should concern themselves 
about anything so childish, she cried, in disgust: ‘‘ Lord save us, 
Mr. Macnee, if they dinna think as much about pictures as if they 
were sheep !” 

TAKING A GENTLE HINT. 


Her lips were like the leaves, he said. 
By Autumn’s crimson tinted ; 

Some people Autumn leaves preserve 
By pressing them, she hinted. 

The meaning of the gentle hint 
The lover did discern ; 

And so he clasped her round the neck, 
And glued his lips to her’n. 


Tne celebrated Parisian mystifier, Romieu, received one day a 
manuscript play from a young author, accompanied wd the follow- 
ing note: “ Monsieur, I send you the inclosed, which I beg you 
will be kind enough to read attentively. I accept beforehand any 
alterations or corrections you may think proper to suggest; but, at 
the same time, it may be as well to let you know that I am exceed- 
ingly ticklish as regards criticism.” A few days later, Romieu re- 
turned the manuscript, together with the snhjoined reply: “ Mon- 
sieur—I have read your piece with great attention, and leave you 
the choice of weapons!” 





“ Wuart,” said an inquisitive young lady, “is the most popular 
color tor a briue ?’’ We may be a little particular on such matters, 
but we would prefer a white one. 


GLovE contests are not unknown to the fair sex. Did you ever 
see & young lady putting on a tight pair of kids while the last bell 
is tolling for church, on Sunday morning ? 


EXAMINER; “ Give an instance from Scripture of an animal en- 
dowed with speech.” Pupil: ‘And the whale said unto Moses, 
‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian,’ ” 


Every married man ought to get his life insured. In case of 
death, fighting the insurance company for the money would occupy 
his. widow's mind, and keep her from brooding over her sorrow. 


“No,” sarp George Henry, ‘‘I didn’t go there to court the girl; I 
only called in occasionally, to co the time, you know; but first 
thing I knew they had me up for breach of promise, and so, you 
see, [ went to court at last.” 


“WALTER,” said Mrs. Particular to her little son, whom she 
found eating grapes in the garden, ‘you must not swallow the 
skins of the grapes, It’s bad for you to eat them.” ‘ But doesn’t 
it make the yard look neuter ?” said Walter. 


A LITTLE boy once asked his mother to talk to him, and say 
something funny. ‘ How can I ?” she asked ; don’t you see Iam 
busy baking these pies.” ‘‘ Well, you might say, ‘Charhie, won’t you 
have a pie?’ That would be funny for you.” 


THE postmaster received a letter from Norwich, Conn., on which 
was the following address : ‘‘ Mr. Colton, ‘the tooth Puller,’ Some- 
where in Cooper Institute Building, better known in the country as 
the ‘Gas Man.’ See that he gets this. New York City.” 


“Wao is that lovely girl ?” exclaimed the witty Lord Norbury, 
in company with his friend Grant. ‘ Miss Glass,” replied the 
learned counsel. “Glass!” reiterated the facetious judge. “I 
should often be intoxicated could I place such a glass to my lips.” 


Youne B. carried a piece to Gondinet and asked him to note 
with a cross the scenes that appeared to him to be defective. Some 
days afterward Gondinet returned the manuscript. ‘“ Nota single 
cross, dear master?” ‘No; your comedy would look like a 
cemetery !” 

‘‘Wuat is nitrate of silver, pa?” asked a broker’s little girl of 
her father, at the breakfast-table. ‘‘ The night rate of silver!” he 


ejaculated. ‘Why, my dear, I a it is about the same as the 
day rate—that is, as a general thing,” he added, desiring to he 
strictly accurate, 


OnE of those ladies who take much better care of their animal- 
pets than they do of their children, has got a pet poodle by the 
name of Fido, Yesterday, Mrs. Schinksy’s little boy, Bob, asked 
his mother: “Shall I give Fido this piece of sugar he is begging 
for?” “No, my child, it might spoil his teeth ; eat it yourself, 
Bobby.” 

A LITTLE girl, accompanying her mother on a visit to an old 
lady, the latter showed the child her parrot, in a cage by the 
window, warning her at the same time not to go too near, lest he 
should bite her. ‘‘Why should he bite me?” she asked. “ Be- 
cause, my dear, he doesn’t know you.” ‘Then please tell him that 
Iam Mary Ann.” 


AN Impossisitity.—“ Doctor, can’t you tell me what's the matter 
with him ?” asked an anxious mother, whose son was undergoing 
a medical examination, ‘‘ Humor in the blood,” replied the doctor. 
“T knowed it. Itold him not to read any funny papers, but he 
would do it; and the first thing he knows it will strike his brain 
and killhim.” ‘‘No danger, madame ; he hasn’t any brain.” 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the out and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints, having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who desire it, this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N.Y. 


—_—— 





HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves, Cures Dyspepsia. 


Dr. R. F. C. Broune, of Warren, R.I., writes: “Send another 
dozen Hegeman’s Gastricine Lozenges. I do not believe in patent 
medicine as a general thing, but, after a fair trial, I can indorse 
this article as a scientifically prepared remedy of much merit in 
the treatment of various forms of indigestion and its sequele. 

A trial of Gastrictne LozENGEs will convince the sufferer of 
their efficacy. Sold by druggists. Price 25 and 50 cents per box, 
Beware of imitations. Sent by mail. J.N. Hrazman & Co., Pro- 
prietors, Broadway, corner of 8th Street. New York, 





LOVE.— FROM A PAINTING BY CONBAD KIESEL, 
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